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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



English writers have done more for the illustration 
of Spanish history than for that of any other^ except 
their own. To say nothing of the recent general 
compendium^ executed for the '^ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,'' 
a work of singular acuteness and information^ we 
have particular narratives of the several reigns^ in 
an unbroken series^ from the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth (the Funst of Spain) to Charles the Third, at 
the close of the last century, by authors whose names 
are a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of their 
productions. It is singular, that, with this attention 
to the modem history of the Peninsula, there should 
be no particular account of the period which may be 
considered as the proper basis of it, — ^the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In this reign, the several States, into which the 
country had been broken up for ages, were brought 
under a common rule; the kingdom of Naples was 
conquered; America discovered and colonised; the 
ancient empire of the Spanish Arabs subverted ; the 
dread tribunal of the Modem Inquisition established; 
tlie Jews, who contributed so sensibly to the wealth 
and civilisation of the country, were banished ; and, 
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VUl PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

in fine^ such changes were introduced into the interior 
administration of the monarchy, as have left a perma- 
nent impression on the character and condition of 
the nation. 

The actors in these events were every way suited 
to their importance. Besides the reigning sovereigns, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, — the latter, certainly, one 
of the most interesting personages in history, — ^we 
have, in political affairs, that consummate states- 
man. Cardinal Ximenes; in military, the ''Great 
Captain,^^ Oonsalvo de Cordova; and in maritime, the 
most successful navigator of any age, Christopher 
Columbus ; whose entire biographies fall within the 
limits of this period. Even such portions of it as 
have been incidentally touched by English writers, 
as the Italian wars, for example, have been drawn 
so exclusively from French and Italian sources, that 
they may be said to be untrodden ground for the 
historian of Spain.* 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of 
this reign could not have been undertaken at any 
preceding period with anything like the advantages 
at present afforded, owing to the Hght which recent 

* The only histories of this reign by Continental writers, with 
which I am acquainted, are the '^Histoire des Kois Gatholiques 
Ferdinand et Isabelle, par TAbb^ Mignot, Paris, 1766," and the 
** Geschichte der Regierung Ferdinand des Katholischen, von Rupert 
Becker, Prag und Leipzig, 1790.** Their authors have employed 
the most accessible materials only in the compilation ; and, indeed, 
they lay claim to no great research, which would seem to be pre- 
cluded by the extent of their works, in neither instance exceeding 
two volumes duodecimo. They have the merit of exhibiting, in a 
simple perspicuous form, those eyents which, lying on the surface, 
may be found more or less expanded in most general histories. 
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in fine^ sucli changes were introduced into the interior 
administration of the monarchy^ as have left a perma- 
nent impression on the character and condition of 
the nation. 

The actors in these events were every way suited 
to their importance. Besides the reigning sovereigns^ 
Ferdinand and Isabella^ — the latter^ certainly, one 
of the most interesting personages in U8toi7,-we 
have, in political affairs, that consummate states- 
man, Cardinal Ximenes; in military, the ''Great 
Captain,'^ Gonsalvo de Cordova; and in maritime, the 
most successful navigator of any age, Christopher 
Columbus ; whose entire biographies fall within the 
limits of this period. Even such portions of it as 
have been incidentally touched by English writers, 
as the Italian wars, for example, have been drawn 
so exclusively from French and Italian sources, that 
they may be said to be untrodden ground for the 
historian of Spain.* 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of 
this reign could not have been undertaken at any 
preceding period with anything like the advantages 
at present afforded, owing to the light which recent 

* The only hiftories of this reign by Continental writers, with 
which I am acquainted, are the <<Histoire des Kois Gatholiques 
Ferdinand et Isabelle, par TAbb^ Mignot, Tuns, 1766," and the 
*' Geschlchte der Regierung Ferdinand des Katholischen, von Rupert 
Becker, Prag und Leipzig, 1790.** Thdr authors have employed 
the most accessible materials only in the compilation ; and, indeed, 
ihey lay claim to no great research, which would seem to be pre- 
cluded by the extent of their works, in neither instance exceeding 
twa volumes duodecimo. They have the merit of exhibiting, in a 
simple perspicuous form, those events which, lying on the surface, 
may be found more or len expanded in most general histories. 
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zesearcfaea of Spaniali acholars, in the greater free- 
dom of inqmrj now enjoyed^ have died on some of 
ka moat infeereadng and least JkmiTiaT features. The 
most impartant of the works to which I aUude aie> 
the History of the Inqoiatioii, firom oflScial docn- 
mentBy byita secretary^ Llorente; the analysb of the 
political TTMtitntioTis of the kingdom, by such writers 
aa Marina^ Semper^ and Capmany; the literal 
yeraion, now made for the first time, of the Spanish- 
Arab dironicles, by Conde; the collection of original 
and nnpnblished docoments, iUnstrating the history 
of Colnmboa and the early Castilian navigators, by 
Navarrete; and lastly, the copions illnstrations of 
IsabeUa^s reign by Clemenciny the late lamented 
secretary of the Boyal Academy of History, forming 
the sixth Tolmoae of its yahiable Memoirs. 

It waa the knowledge of these facilities f<ur doing 
JTBtice to this object, « wen M its intrinac merite, 
which led me, ten years since, to select it; and 
surely no subject could be found more suitable for 
the pen of an American, than a history of that reign, 
under the auspices of which the existence of his own 
&Toured quarter of the globe was first rerealed. As 
I was conscious thaf the ralue of the history must 
depend mainly on that of its materials, I have q>ared 
neither pains nor expense, firom the first, in collect- 
ing the most authentic. In accomplishing this, I 
must acknowledge the services of my firiends, Mr. 
Alexander H. Everett, then minister plenipotentiary 
frcnn the United States to the court of Madrid; 
Mr. Arthur Middleton, secretary of the American 
legation ; and, aboye all, Mr. O. Rich, now American 
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consul for the Balearic Islands^ a gentleman whose 
extensive bibliographical knowledge and unwearied 
researches during a long residence in the Peninsula^ 
have been liberally employed for the benefit both of 
his own country and of England. With such assist- 
ance^ I flatter myself that I have been enabled to 
secure whatever can materially conduce to the illus- 
tration of the period in question^ whether in the form 
of chronicle^ memoir^ private correspondence^ legal 
codes^ or official documents. Among these are various 
contemporary manuscripts, covering the whole ground 
of the narrative, none of which have been printed, 
and some of them but little known to Spanish 
scholars. In obtaining copies of these from the public 
libraries, I must add, that I have found facilities 
under the present liberal government which were 
denied me under the preceding. In addition to 
these sources of information, I have availed myself, in 
the part of the work occupied with literary criticism 
and history, of the library of my friend Mr. George 
Ticknor, who, during a visit to Spain, some years 
since, collected whatever was rare and valuable in 
the literature of the Peninsula. I must further 
acknowledge my obligations to the library of Harvard 
University, in Cambridge, from whose rich reposi- 
tory of books relating to our own country I have 
derived material aid: and, lastly, I must not omit 
to notice the favom*s of another kind, for which I 
am indebted to my friend Mr. William H. Grardiner, 
whose judicious counsels have been of essential 
benefit to me in the revision of my labours. 

In the plan of the work, I have not limited myself 
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to a striet duronologieal n a rr mti fe of passing ev^ents ; 
but hare oocasioiiaUy paused, at the expenwe^ pas 
Itaps, of aome intesrest in the story, to ae^ sudi 
ecdiateral informafeioii as m^t bnng these eYents 
into a dearer Tiew. I haye deToted a libml portioa 
of the wofk to the literary p rogiess of tiie natkn^ 
eeneeiving this qnite as essential a part of its hJ^ory 
as ciyQ and military details. I have occasionally 
introdnced, at the dose of the diapters, a eritical 
notice of the anthoiities nsed, that the reader may 
form some estimate of their ccnnparatiTe value and 
credibQity. I^ally, I have endearoared to present 
him with snch an account of the state of affairs^ 
both before the accession and at the demise of the 
Catholic soTereigns, as might afford him the best 
points of vieir for surreying the entire results of 
their reign. 

How far I have succeeded in the execution of this 
plan must be left to the reader's candid judgment. 
Many errors he may be able to detect. Sure I am^ 
there can be no one more sensible of my deficiencies 
than myself; although it was not till after practical 
experience that I could fully estimate the difficulty 
of obtaining anything like a faithful portraiture of a 
distant age, amidst the shifting hues and perplexing 
cross-lights of historic testimony. From one class 
of errors my subject necessarily exempts me, — ^those 
founded on national or party feeling. I may have 
been more open to another &ult, — ^that of too strong 
a bias in favour of my principal actors ; for characters, 
noble and interesting in themselves, naturally beget 
a sort of partiality, akin to friendship, in the 
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historian's mind^ accustomed to the dailj contem- 
plation of them. Whatever defects may be chained 
on the work^ I can at least assure myself^ that it is 
an honest record of a reign important in itself^ new to 
the reader in an English dress^ and resting on a solid 
basis of authentic materials^ such as probably could 
not be met with out of Spain^ nor in it without much 
difficulty. 

I hope I shall be acquitted of egotism^ although 
I add a few words respecting the peculiar embar- 
rassments I have encountered in composing these 
volumes. Soon after my arrangements were made, 
early in 1826, for obtaining the necessary materials 
from Madrid, I was deprived of the use of my eyes 
for all purposes of reading and writing, and had no 
prospect of again recovering it. This was a serious 
obstacle to the prosecution of a work requiring the 
perusal of a large mass of authorities, in various 
languages, the contents of which were to be carefully 
collated, and transferred to my own pages, verified by 
minute reference.* Thus shut out from one sense, 
I was driven to rely exclusively on another, and to 
make the ear do the work of the eye. With the 
assistance of a reader, iminitiated, it may be added, 
in any modem language but his own, I worked my 

* <<To oompUe a hiBtory from TariooB authors when they can 
only be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, nor possible, but with 
more skilful and attentive help than can be commonly obtained." 
(Johnson*s lAft of Milton.) This remark of the great critic, which 
first engaged my attention in the midst of my embarrassments, 
although disoourag^g at first, in the end stimulated the desire to 
OToreome them. 
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way through several venerable Castilian quartos^ 
until I was satisfied of the practicability of the 
undertaking. I next procured the services of one 
more competent to aid me in pursuing my historical 
inquiries. The process was slow and irksome enough^ 
doubtless^ to both parties^ at least till my ear was 
accommodated to foreign sounds^ and an antiquated^ 
oftentimes barbarous phraseology, when my progress 
became more sensible, and I was cheered with the 
prospect of success. It certainly would have been 
a far more serious misfortune to be led thus blind- 
fold through the pleasant paths of literature; but 
my track stretched, for the most part, acrosid dreary 
wastes, where no beauty lurked to arrest the tra- 
veller's eye and charm his senses. After persevering 
in this course for some years, my eyes, by the blessing 
of Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow 
me to use them, with tolerable freedom, in the 
prosecution of my labours, and in the revision of all 
previously written. I hope I shall not be misunder- 
stood, as stating these circumstances to deprecate 
the severity of criticism, since I am inclined to think 
the greater circumspection I have been compelled to 
use has left me, on the whole, less exposed to inac- 
curacies than I should have been in the ordinary 
mode of composition. But, as I reflect on the many 
sober hours I have passed in wading through black- 
letter tomes, and through manuscripts whose doubtful 
orthography and defiance of all punctuation were 
so many stumbling-blocks to my amanuensis, it 
calls up a scene of whimsical distresses, not usually 
encountered, on which the good-natured reader may 
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perhaps^ allow I have some rights now that I have 
got the better of them, to dwell with satisfaction. 

I will only remark, in conclusion of this too prolix 
discussion about myself, that, while making my 
tortoise-like progress, I saw what I had fondly looked 
upon as my own ground, (having indeed lain unmo- 
lested by any other invader for so many ages,) 
suddenly Altered, and in part occupied, by one of 
my countrymen. I allude to Mr. Irving's '^ History 
of Columbus,^' and "Chronicle of Granada;*' the 
subjects of which, although covering but a small 
part of my whole plan, form certainly two of its most 
brilliant portions. Now, alas I if not devoid of inte- 
rest, they are at least stripped of the charm of 
novelty : for what eye has not been attracted to the 
spot on which the light of that writer's genius has 
fallen? 

I cannot quit the subject which has so long occu- 
pied me, without one glance at the present unhappy 
condition of Spain ; who, shorn of her ancient splen- 
dour, humbled by the loss of empire abroad, and 
credit at home, is abandoned to all the evils of 
anarchy. Yet, deplorable as this condition is, it is 
not so bad as the lethargy in which she has been 
sunk for ages. Better be hurried forward for a 
season on the wings of the tempest, than stagnate 
in a death-like calm, fatal alike to intellectual and 
moral progress. The crisis of a revolution, when 
old things are passing away, and new ones are not yet 
established, is, indeed, fearfiil. Even the immediate 
consequences of its achievement are scarcely less so 
to a people who have yet to learn by experiment 
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the precise form of institutions best suited to their 
wants^ and to accommodate their character to these 
institutions. Such results must come with time^ 
however, if the nation be but true to itself. And 
that they will come, sooner or later, to the Spaniards, 
surely no one can distrust who is at all conversant 
with their earUer history, and has witnessed the 
examples it affords of heroic virtue, devoted patriotism, 
and generous love of freedom. 

*^ Chh Tantico tbIoxo 
■ non h ancor morto.'' 

Clouds and darkness have, indeed, settled thick 
around the throne of the youthful Isabella; but not 
a deeper darkness than that which covered the land 
in the first years of her illustrious namesake ; and 
we may humbly trust, that the same Providence 
which guided her reign to so prosperous a termi- 
nation, may carry the nation safe through its present 
perils, and secure to it the greatest of earthly 
blessings, civil and religious liberty. 

November, 1887. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Since the publication of the First Edition of this 
work it has undergone a careful revision ; and this^ 
aided by the communications of several intelligent 
£riends^ who have taken an interest in its success^ has 
enabled me to correct several verbal inaccuracies, 
and a few typographical errors^ which had been pre- 
viously overlooked. While the Second Edition was 
passing through the press, I received, also^ copies of 
two valuable Spanish works having relation to the 
reign of the Catholic sovereigns^ but which, as they 
appeared during the recent troubles of the Peninsula, 
had not before come to my knowledge. For these 
I am indebted to the politeness of Don Angel 
Calderon de la Barca, late Spanish Minister at 
Washington; a gentleman whose &ank and liberal 
manners, personal accompUshments, and independent 
conduct in public life^ have secured for him deservedly 
high consideration in the United States, as well as 
in his own country. 

I must still further acknowledge my obligations 

VOL. I b 
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to Don Pascual dc Grayangos^ the learned author of 
tlie "Mahommedan Dynasties in Spain/' recently 
published in London^ — a work, which from its 
thorough investigation of original sources, and its 
fine spirit of criticism, must supply, what has been 
BO long felt to be a desideratum with the student, — 
the means of forming a perfect acquaint9nce with 
the Arabian portion of the Peninsular annals. There 
fell into the hands of this gentleman, on the breaking 
up of the convents of Saragossa, in 1836, a rich 
collection of original documents, comprehending, 
among other things, the autograph correspondence 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the principal per- 
sons of their court. It formed, probably, part of the 
library of Geronimo Zurita, historiographer of Aragon, 
under Philip II., who, by virtue of his office, was 
intrusted with whatever documents would illustrate 
the history of the country. This rare collection was 
left at his death to a monastery in his native city. 
Although Zurita is one of the principal authorities for 
the present work, th^re are many details of interest 
in this correspondence, which have passed unnoticed 
by him, even when forming the basis of his conclu- 
sions. And I have gladly availed myself of the libe- 
rality and great kindness of Senor de Gayangos, who 
has placed these MSS. at my disposal, transcribing 
such as I have selected, for the corroborati(m and 
frirther illustration of my work. The difficulties 
attending this labour of love will be better appre« 
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dated^ when it is understood that the original writing 
is in an antiquated character^ which few Spanish 
scholars of the present day could comprehend^ and 
often in cypher, which requires much patience and 
ingenuity to explain. With these various emendations, 
it is hoped that the present Edition may be found 
more deserving of that favour from the English 
public, which has been so courteously accorded to 
the preceding. 

March, 1841. 
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FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 



INTRODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 

TIEW OV THE CASTILIAN HONABCHT BEFORE THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBT. 

Early Histoiy and Constitution of Castile. — Invasion of tho Arabs. — Slow 
Reconquest of the Country. — ^Religious Enthusiasm of the Spaniards. 
— ^Influence of their Minstrelsy. — Their Chivalry. — Castilian Town.— 
Cortes.— Its Powers. — Its Boldness. — Wealth of the Cities. — The 
Nobility. — Their Privileges and Wealth. — Knights. — Clergy. — 
Poverty of the Crown. — Limited Elztent of the Prerogative. 

Fob seyeral hundred years after the great Saracen 
invasion in the beginning of the eighth century, Spain was 
broken up into a number of small but independent states, 
divided in their interests, and often in deadly hostility 
with one another. It was inhabited by races the most 
dissimilar in their origin, religion, and government, the 
least important of which has exerted a sensible influence on 
the character and institutions of its present inhabitants. 
At the close of the fifteenth century these various races 
were blended into one great nation, under one common rule. 
VOL. I. B 
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Its territorial limits were widely extended bj discovery and 
conquest. Its domestic institutions, and eyen its literature, 
were moulded into the form, which, to a considerable extent, 
thej have maintained to the present day. It is the object 
of the present narrative to exhibit the period in which these 
momentous results were effected, — ^the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the number of 
states into which the country had been divided was reduced 
to four : Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada. The last, comprised within nearly the 
same limits as the modem province of that name, was all 
that remained to the Moslems of their once vast possessions 
in the Peninsula. Its concentrated population gave it a 
degree of strength altogether disproportioned to the extent 
of its territory ; and the profuse magnificence of its court, 
which rivalled that of the ancient caliphs, was supported by 
the labours of a sober, industrious people, under whom agri- 
culture and several of the mechanic arts had reached a 
degree of excellence probably unequalled in any other part 
of Europe during the middle ages. 

The little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the 
Pyrenees, had often attracted the avarice of neighbouring 
and more powerful states. But since their selfish schemes 
operated as a mutual check upon each other, Navarre still 
continued to maintain her independence when all the smaller 
states in the Peninsula had been absorbed in the gradually 
increasing dominion of Castile and Aragon. 

This latter kingdom comprehended the province of that 
name, together with Catalonia and Valencia. Under its 
auspicious climate and free political institutions, its inhabi- 
tants displayed an uncommon share of intellectual and 
moral energy. Its long line of coast opened the way to an 
extensive and flourishing commerce ; and its enterprising 
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navy indemnified the nation for the scantiness of its terri- 
tory at home, by the important foreign conquests of Sardinia, 
Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 
« The remaining provinces of Leon, Biscay, the Astu- 
rias, Galicia, Old and New Castile, Estremadura, Murcia, 
and Andalusia, fell to the crown of Castile, which, thus 
extending its sway oyer an unbroken line of country from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed by the 
magnitude of its territory, as well as by its antiquity (for 
it was there that the old Gothic monarchy may be said to 
have first reyived after the great Saracen inyasion), to be 
entitled to a preeminence over the other states of the Pen- 
insular. This claim, indeed, appears to have been recognised 
at an early period of her history. Aragon did homage to 
Castile for her territory on the western bank of the Ebro 
imtil the twelfth century ; as did Navarre, Portugal, and, 
at a later period, the Moorish kingdom of Granada.* And. 
when at length the various states of Spain were consolidated 
into one monarchy, the capital of Castile became the 
capital of the new empire, and her language the language 
of the court and of literature. 

It will facilitate our inquiry into the circumstances which 
immediately led to these results, if we briefly glance at the 
prominent features in the early history and constitution of 
the two principal Christian states, Castile and Aragon, pre- 
vious to the fifteenth century, f 

* Aragon was formally released from this homage in 1177, and Por* 
tugal in 1264. (Mariana, Historia General de Espana; Madrid, 1780; 
lih. 11, cap. 14 ; lih. 13, cap. 20.) The King of Granada, Ahen Akhmar, 
swore fealty to St. Ferdinand in 1245, binding himself to the payment of 
an annual rent, to serve under him with a stipulated number of his knights 
in war, and personally aMend Cortes when summoned, — a whimsical stipu- 
lation this for a Mahometan prince. Conde, Historia de la Dominadon de 
los Arabes en Espana, (Madrid, 1820, 1821,) torn, iil cap. 30. 

■f* Nayanre was too inconsiderable, and bore too near a resemblance in its 

b2 
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The Visigotlis, who overran the Peninsula in the fifth 
century, hrought with them the same liberal principles of 
government which distinguished their Teutonic brethren. 
Their crown was declared elective by a formal legislative 
act.* Laws were enacted in the great national councils, 
composed ^of prelates and nobility, and not unfrequently 
ratified in an assembly of the people. Their code of juris- 
prudence, although abounding in frivolous detail, contained 
many admirable provisions for the security of justice ; and, 
in the degree of civil liberty which it accorded to the 
Roman inhabitants of the country, far transcended those of 
most of the other barbarians of the North.f In short, their 

goyemment to the other Peninsalar kingdoms, to reqaire a separate notice ; 
for which, indeed, the national writers afford hut rerj scanty materials. 
The Moorish empire of Granada, so interesting in itself, and so dissimilar, 
in all respects, to Christian Spain, merits particular attention. I have 
deferred the consideration of it, however, to that period of the history 
which is occupied with its suhversion. See Part I. chap. 8. 

* See the Canons of the fifth Council of Toledo. Florez, Espana 
Sagrada, (Madrid, 1747—1776,) tom. vi. p. 168. 

i* Recesviuto, in order more effectually to hring ahout the consolidation 
of his Gothic and Roman suhjects into one nation, ahrogated the law pro- 
hihiting their intermarriage. The terms in which his enactment is con- 
ceived disclose a far more enlightened policy than that pursued either hy 
the Franks or Lombards. (See the Fuero Juzgo ; ed. de la Acad., 
Madrid, 1815 ; lib. 3, tit 1, ley 1.)— The Visigothic code, Fuero Juzgo, 
(Forum Judicum,) originally compiled in Latin, was translated into 
Spanish under St. Ferdinand ; a copy of which version was first printed in 
1600, at Madrid. (Los Doctores Asso y Manuel, Instituciones del 
Derecho Civil de Castilla; Madrid, 1792; pp. 6, 7.) A second edition, 
under the sapervision of the Royal Spanish Academy, was published in 
1815. This compilation, notwithstanding the apparent rudeness and even 
ferocity of some of its features, may be said to have formed the basis of all 
the subsequent legislation of Castile. It was, doubtless, the exclusive con- 
templation of these features which brought upon these laws the sweeping 
condemnation of Montesquieu, as "puferiles, gauches, idiotes, — frivoles 
dans le fond et gigantesqucs dans le style." Esprit des Loix, liv. 28, 
chap. ]. 
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simple polity exhibited the germ of some of those institutions 
which, with other nations, and under happier auspices, have 
formed the basis of a well-regulated constitutional liberty.* 
But while in other countries the principles of a free 
government were slowly and gradually unfolded, their 
development was much accelerated in Spain by an event, 
which, at the time, seemed to threaten their total extinc- 
tion, — the great Saracen invasion at the beginning of the 
eighth century. The religious, as well as the political 
institutions of the Arabs, were too dissimilar to those of the 
conquered nation, to allow the former to exercise any very 
sensible influence over the latter in these particulars. In 
the spirit of toleration which distinguished the early followers 
of Mahomet, they conceded to such of the Goths as were 
willing to continue among them after the conquest, the 
free enjoyment of their religious, as well as many of the 
civil privileges which they possessed under the ancient 
monarchy.! Under this liberal dispensation it cannot be 
doubted that many preferred remaining in the pleasant 
regions of their ancestors, to quitting them for a life of 

* Some of the local usages^ afterwards incorporated in the fu&roa^ or 
charters, of the Castilian communities^ may probably be derived from the 
time of the Visigoths. The English reader may form a good idea of the 
tenor of the legal institutions of this people and their immediate descen- 
dants, from an article in the sixty-first Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
written with equal learning and vivacity. 

i* The Christians, in all matters exclusively relating to themselves, were 
governed by their own laws, (See the Fuero Juzgo, Introd. p. 40,) admi- 
nistered by their own judges, subject only in capital cases to an appeal to 
the Moorish tribunals. Their churches and monasteries {roscR inter ^oincu, 
says the historian) were scattered over the principal towns, Cordova retain- 
ing seven, Toledo six^ &c. ; and their clergy were allowed to display the 
costume, and celebrate the pompous ceremonial, of the Romish communion. 
Florez, Espana Sagrada, tom. x. trat 33, cap. 7. — Morales, Cordnica 
General de Espana, (Obras, Madrid, 1791—1793,) lib. 12, cap. 78.— Coudo, 
Dominacion de los Arabes, part 1, cap. 15, 22. 






^^}^« m fmnn at Imi rf th^ aneient garernment. Bnt 
j^ tftf^J ^''" '^^ e<mo(jitred J,(nr imperfect these most hare 
^^^^ anil^ MJalatniljr which, hreaking op aO the artificial 
^j^llnrtlr/fii rrf sodftty, iieemed to resolre it at once into ita 
^jftiltl^« eqttftHty. The monafoh, once maater of the whole 
p«til"'^*''*' ^^*^ ^^MA hl0 empire contracted toafowharren 

• Mrtfr*^P*» t'r)frtii|».|i, lib. 12, cup. 7/.— Yel the uftmei of MTeral nobles 
tPildpH^ ttttirtt»ff ttiB Moott ikppcM In the record of thoie timei. (See 
rtnlrtrftt* 'i« MrM'twA, MotiAtqufn de RupaRa) Madrid, 1770 ; torn. I. p. 84, 
tir>fp.) ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^*^ ^ iltiftuUr fhct, quoted bjr 2urita, we might 
1)1 fpt t^Al H ^A^irt) )>i'npm'tirtn of the Qothi were content to reside Among 
\S\Ai^ f^Atitrrti fonqttprtitn. t\\^ lntfriiiitrH«ft«« Among the twt> natione had 
\^f,r^ «i> i^'pqMpnt thftt in )A)1 the AmbAM&dor of J*mct 11^ of Angon^ 
MA^nl trt W ttrtline**, ^rt^yp iMcmettt V.> that of 200,0<N) penoni compoe- 
injt the pop^Ution of OrnnndA* not mot^ than 6M wwe of pmrt Moorieh 
«1r«rrntt <A«ft1^^^ ^« ^* OotwiA ^0 Artgon? ZanigoMs 1610; Ills 5^ 
rflp. OJ^.) A* ^^^^ ^^M***** *^^ *^* stAtfttient w« to ohtfcin oeitutt mcMm* 
tirfti (iMn 'ft*'^^ ^^^ prtnti^, In the pirosectitftfn of the Moorish w»r,it a^ipeen 
Nrry »>« virion it, notxvnthrtftn^mg the ^mphftsit laid «n it hy the histonui. 

f XKh'^n, Vov^r\\chAo los Moroi de fispunis (Vslenci*, 161S,) p. 171. — 
Thi^ hr\ihoY fithtcn thut In hi» time thwe 'wwe eeveml fkniliet in IrelMi4 
X^houc pftt\v»n>'niioB hotyj toftitnony to their deerent from thoee Spanish 
rNiV<<. ThM PBrcftil STittqnfcry, Momk*, considers the regions of the 
'PX'roTKVn lying hcl'tvnVt Arsgon *nd Ns^vnrre, together "with the Asturias, 
Biscay, ftiiipnsoofc, the northern portion of OnVicis »nd the Alpu^csrrss, (the 
hni rotroRt, toA, of the Moon, under the Ohri«ti«n domination,) to h«^ 
been untouched by the Saraocn invaden. See lib. 1% cap. 76. 
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inhospitable rocks. The noble, instead of the broad lands 
and thronged halls of his ancestors, saw himself at best but 
the chief of some wandering horde, seeking a doubtful sub- 
sistence, like himself, by rapine. The peasantry, indeed, 
may be said to have gained by the exchange ; and in a 
situation in which all factitious distinctions were of less 
worth than individual prowess and efficiency, they rose in 
political consequence. Even slavery, a sore evil among the 
Visigoths, as indeed among all the barbarians of German 
origin, though not effaced, lost many of its most revolting 
features under the more generous legislation of later times.* 

• The lot of the Visigothic slare was suffidently hard. The oppres- 
■ioiis which this unhappy race endured were such as to lead Mr.Southey, 
in his excellent introduction to the " Chronicle of the Cid," to impute to 
their co-operation, in part, the easy conquest of the country hy the Arahs. 
But, although the laws in relation to them, seem to be taken up with de- 
termining their incapacities rather than their priTileges, it is probable that 
they secured to them, on the whole, quite as great a degree of civil conse- 
quence as was enjoyed by similar classes in the rest of Europe. By the 
Fuero Juzgo, the slave was allowed to acquire property for himself, and 
with it to purchase his own redemption. (Lib. 5, tit. 4, ley 16.) A cer- 
tain proportion of every man*s slaves were also required to bear arms, and 
to accompany their master to the field. (Lib. 9, tit 2, ley 8.) But their 
relative rank is better ascertained by the amount of composition (that ac- 
curate measurement of civil rights with all the barbarians of the North) 
prescribed for any personal violence inflicted on them. Thus, by the Salic 
law, the life of a free Roman was estimated at only one-fifth of that of a 
Frank, (Lex Salica, tit 43, sec. 1, 8 ;) while, by the law of the Visigoths, 
the life of a slave was valued at half of that of a freeman. (Lib. 6, tit. 
4, ley 1.) In the latter code, moreover, the master was prohibited, under 
the severe penalties of banishment and sequestration of property, from 
either maiming or murdering his own slave, (lib. 6, tit 5, leyes 12, 13 ;) 
while, in other codes of the barbarians, the penalty was confined to similar 
trespasses on the slaves of another ; and by the Salic law no higher mulct 
was imposed for killing than for kidnapping a slave. (Lex Salica, tit 11, 
sec 1, 3.) The legislation of the Vingoths, in those particulars, seems to 
have regarded this unhappy race as not merely a distinct species of property ; 
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A sensible and salutary influence, at the same time, was 
exerted on the moral energies of the nation, which had been 
corrupted in the long enjoyment of uninterrupted prosperity. 
Indeed, so relaxed were the morals of the court, as well as of 
the clergy, and so eneryated had all classes become, in the 
general diBfusion of luxury, that some authors have not scru- 
pled to refer to these causes principally the perdition of the 
Gothic monarchy. An entire reformation in these habits 
was necessarily effected in a situation where a scanty sub- 
sistence could only be earned by a life of extreme tempe- 
rance and toil, and where it was often to be sought sword in 
hand, from an enemy far superior in numbers. Whatever 
may have been the vices of the Spaniards, they cannot have 
been those of effeminate sloth. Thus a sober, hardy, and 
independent race was gradually formed, prepared to assert 
their ancient inheritance, and to lay the foundations of far 
more liberal and equitable forms of goveiiiment than were 
known to their ancestors. 

At first, their progress was slow and almost imperceptible. 
The Saracens, indeed, reposing under the sunny skies of 
Andalusia, so congenial with their own, seemed willing to 
relinquish the sterile regions of the north to an enemy whom 
they despised. But, when the Spaniards, quitting the 
shelter of their mountains, descended into the open plains 
of Leon and Castile, they found themselves exposed to the 
predatory incursions of the Arab cavalry, who, sweeping 
over the face of the country, carried off in a single foray 
the hard-earned produce of a summer's toil. It was not 
until they had reached some natural boundary, as the 
river Douro, or the chain of the Guadarrama, that they were 
enabled, by constructing a line of fortifications along these 
primitive bulwarks, to secure their conquests, and oppose 

it pruvided for their personal security, instead of limiting itself to the 
indemnification of their masters. 
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an effectual resistance to the destructive inroads of their 
enemies. 

Their own dissensions were another cause of their tardy 
progress. The numerous petty states which rose from the 
ruins of the ancient monarchy, seemed to regard each other 
with eyen a fiercer hatred than that with which they viewed 
the enemies of their faith ; a circumstance that more than 
once brought the nation to the verge of ruin. More Chris- 
tian blood was wasted in these national feuds, than in all 
their encounters with the infidel. The soldiers of Femau 
Gonzalez, a chieftain of the tenth century, complained that 
their master made them lead the life of very devils, keeping 
them in the harness day and night, in wars, not against the 
Saracens, but one another.* 

These circumstances so far palsied the arm of the Chris- 
tians, that a century and a half elapsed after the invasion 
before they had penetrated to the Douro,t and nearly thrice 
that period before they had advanced the line of conquest 
to the Tagus, j: notwithstanding this portion of the country 
had been comparatively deserted by the Mahometans. But 
it was easy to foresee that a people, living, as they did, 
under circumstances so well adapted to the development 
of both physical and moral energy, must ultimately prevail 
over a nation oppressed by despotism, and the effeminate 
indulgence to which it was naturally disposed by a sensual 
religion and a voluptuous climate. In truth, the early 
Spaniard was urged by every motive that can give efficacy 
to hmnan purpose. Pent up in his barren mountains, he 
beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful vineyards of his 
ancestors delivered over to the spoiler, the holy places pol- 

* Cordnica Gkneral, port 3, fol. 54. 

■{* According to Morales, (Cordnicay lib. 13, cap. 57,) this took place 
about 850. 

X Toledo ivHS not reconquered until 1085 ; Lisbon, in 1147* 
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lutod by his abominable rites, and the Crescent glittering 
on the domes which were onqe consecrated by the venerated 
symbol of his faith. His cause became the cause of Heayen. 
The church published her bulls of crusade, pffering liberal 
indulgences to those who served, and Paradise to those who 
fell in battle against the infidel. The ancient Castilian 
was remarkable for his independent resistance of papal 
encroachment ; but the peculiarity of his situation subjected 
him in an uncommon degree to ecclesiastical influence at 
home. Priests mingled in the council and the camp, and, 
arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, not (infrequently led the 
armies to battle.* They interpreted the will of Heaven as 
mysteriously revealed in dreams and visions. Miracles 
were a familiar occurrence. The violated tombs of tho 
saints sent forth thunders and lightnings to consume the 
invaders ; and, when the Christians fainted in the fight, 
the apparition of their patron, St. James, mounted on a 
milk-white steed, and bearing aloft the banner of the Cross, 
was seen hovering in the air to rally their broken squadrons, 
and lead them on to victory.f Thus the Spaniard looked 

* The Archbishops of Toledo, whose revenues and retinues &r exceeded 
those of the other ecclesiastics, were particularly conspicuous in these holj 
wars. Mariana, speaking of one of these belligerent prelates, considers it 
worthy of encomium, that *' it is not easjr to decide whether he was most 
conspicuous for his good government in peace, or his conduct and yalour in 
war.** Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. p. 14. 

i* The first occasion on which the military apostle condescended to reveal 
himself to the Leonese, was the memorable day of Clavijo, A.D. 844, when 
70,000 infidels fell on the field. From that time the name of St. Jago 
became the battle-cry of the Spaniards. The truth of the story is attested 
by a contemporary charter of Ramiro I. to the church of the saint, granting 
it an annual tribute of com and wine from the towns in his dominions, and 
a knight*s portion of the spoils of every victory over the Mussulmans. Tlio 
privUegio dd voto, as it is called, is given at length by Florez in his Col- 
lection, (Espaiia Sagrada, tom. xix. p. 329,) and is unhesitatingly cited by 
most of the Spanish historians, as Garibay, Mariana, Morales, and others.— 
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Upon himself as in a peculiar manner the care of Provi- 
dence. For him the laws of nature were suspended. He 
was a soldier of the Cross, fighting not only for his country, 
but for Christendom. Indeed, volunteers from the remotest 
parts of Christendom eagerly thronged to serve under his 
banner ; and the cause of religion was debated with the 
same ardour in Spain, as on the plains of Palestine.* 
Hence the national character became exalted by a religious 
fervour, which in later days, alas ! settled into a fierce 
fanaticism. Hence that solicitude for the purity of the 
faith, the peculiar boast of the Spaniards, and that deep 
tinge of superstition for which they have ever been dis- 
tinguished above the other nations of Europe. 

The long wars with the Mahometans served to keep alive 
in their bosoms the ardent glow of patriotism ; and this was 
still further heightened by the body of traditional minstrelsy, 

More sharp-sighted critics discover, in its anachronisms and other palpable 
blunders, ample evidence of its forgery. (Mondejar, Adyertendas, i, la 
Historia de Mariana; Valencia, 1746; no. 157. — Masden, Historia Critica 
do Espana, y de la Cultura Espanola; Madrid, 1783 — 1805; tom. zri. 
supl. 1, 8.) The canons of Compostella, however, seem to have found 
their account in it, as the tribute of good cheer, which it imposed, continued 
to be paid by some of the Castilian towns, according to Mariana, in his day. 
Hist, de Espana, tom. i. p. 416. 

* French, Flemish, Italian, and English Tolnnteers, led by men of dis- 
tinguished rank, are recorded by the Spanish writers to have been present at 
the sieges of Toledo, Lisbon, Algeziras, and various others. More than 
sixty, or, as some accounts state, a hundred thousand, joined the army 
before the battle of Navas de Tolosa ; a round exaggeration, which, how- 
ever, implies the great number of such auxiliaries. (Garibay, Compendio 
Historial de las Chrdnicas de Espana ; Barcelona, 1628 ; lib. 12, cap. 33.) 
The crusades in Spain were as rational enterprises as those in the East were 
vain and chimerical. Pope Pascal II. acted like a man of sense, when he 
sent back certain Spanish adventurers who had embarked in the wars of 
Palestine, telling them, that ** the cause of religion could be much better 
served by them at home.** 
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which commemorated ia these wars the heroic deeds of 
their ancestors. The influence of such popular composi- 
tions on a simple people is undeniahle. A sagacious critic 
ventures to pronounce the poems of Homer the principal 
hond which united the Grecian states.* Such an opinion 
may he deemed somewhat extravagant. It cannot he 
douhted, however, that a poem like that of the ** Cid," 
which appeared as early as the twelfth century,! hy calling 

* See Heeren, Politics of Ancient Greece^ translated by Bancroft, chap. 7> 

*f* The oldest manuscript extant of this poem, (still preserved at Bivar, 
the heroes birth-place,) bears the date of 1207, or at latest 1367, for there 
is some obscurity in the writing. Its learned editor, Sanchez, has been 
led by the peculiarities of its orthography, metre, and idiom, to refer its 
composition to as early a date as 1 153. (Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas 
anteiiores al Siglo XV.; Madrid, 1779-90 ; tom. i. p. 223.) 

Some of the late Spanish antiquaries have manifested a scepticism in 
relation to the " Cid,'* truly alarming. A volume was published at Madrid 
in 1792, by Risco, under the title of " Castilla, o Historia de Rodrigo 
Diaz," &c., which the worthy father ushered into the world with much 
solemnity, as a transcript of an original manuscript coeval with the time of 
the ** Cid,*' and fortunately discovered by him in an obscure comer of some 
Leonese monastery. (Prdlogo.) Masdeu, in an analysis of this precious 
document, has been led to scrutinise the grounds on which the reputed 
achievements of the " Cid** have rested from time immemorial, and con- 
cludes with the startling assertion, that '* of Rodrigo Diaz, el Campeador, 
we absolutely know nothing with any degree of probability, not even his 
existence I" (Hist. Crftica, tom. xx. p. 370.) There are, probably, few 
of his countr}rmen that will thus coolly acquiesce in the annihilation of 
their favourite hero, whose exploits have been the burden of chronicle, as 
well as romance, from the twelfth century down to the present day. 

They may find a warrant for their fond credulity in the dispassionate 
judgment of one of the greatest of modem historians, John Miiller, who, so 
£Eur from doubting the existence of the Campeador, has succeeded, in his 
own opinion at least, in clearing from his history the *' mists of fable and 
extravagance** in which it has been shrouded. See his life of the Cid, 
appended to Escobar's " Romancero,*' edited by the learned and estimablt 
Dr. JuUus, of Berlin. Frankfort, 1828. 
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up the most inspiring national recollections in connexion witb 
their favonrite hero, must haye operated powerfully on th( 
moral sensibilities of the people. 

It is pleasing to obserye, in the cordial spirit of these 
early effusions, little of the ferocious bigotry which sullied 
the character of the nation in after ages.* The Mahome- 
tans of thia period far excelled their enemies in general 
refinement, and had carried some branches of intellectual 
culture to a height scarcely surpassed by Europeans in later 
times. The Christians, therefore, notwithstanding their 
political ayersion to the Saracens, conceded to them a 
degree of respect, which subsided into feelings of a yery 
different complexion as they themselyes rose in the scale of 
ciyilisation. This sentiment of respect tempered the fero- 
city of a warfare, which, although sufficiently disastrous in 
its details, affords examples of a generous courtesy that 
would do honour to the politest ages of Europe.t The 

* A modem minstrel inyeighs loudly against this charity of his ances- 
tors, who devoted their " cantos de cigarra*' to the glorification of this 
" Moorish rahble,^ instead of celebrating the prowess of the Cid, Bernardo, 
and other worthies of their own nation. His discourtesy, however, is well 
rebuked by a more generous brother of the craft. 

** No es culpa si de los Moros 

los valientes hechos cantan. 

pues tanto mas resplandecen 

nuestras celebres hazafias ;^ 

que el encarecer los hechos 

del vencido en la batalla. 

engrandece al vencedor, 

aunque no hablen de el palabra.*^ 
Duran, Romancero de Romances Moriscos, (Madrid, 1828,) p. 227. 
i* When the empress queen of Alfonso VII. was besieged in the castle of 
Azeca, in 1139, she reproached the Moslem cavaliers for their want of 
courtesy and courage in attacking a fortress defended by a female. They 
vsknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and only requested that she would 
condescend to show herself to them from her palace ; when the Moorish 
chivalry, after paying their obeisance to her in the most respectful manner, 
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Spanish Arabs were accomplislied in all knightly exercises ; 
and their natural fondness for magnificence, which shed a 
lustre over the rugged features of chivalry, easily communi- 
cated itself to the Christian cavaliers. In the intervals of 
peace, these latter frequented the courts of the Moorish 
princes, and mingled with their adversaries in the compara- 
tively peaceful pleasures of the tourney, as in war they vied 
with them in feats of Quixotic gallantry.* 

The nature of this warfare between two nations, inhabit- 
ants of the same country, yet so dissimilar in their religious 
and social institutions as to be almost the natural enemies 
of each other, was extremely favourable to the exhibition of 
the characteristic virtues of chivalry. The contiguity of the 
hostile parties afforded abundant opportunities for personal 
rencounter and bold romantic enterprise. Each nation had 

instantly raised the siege and departed. (Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale 
d*£spagne, traduite par d'Hermilly; Paris, 1742-51; torn. iii. p. 410.) 
It was a frequent occurrence to restore a noble captive to liberty without 
ransom, and even with costly presents. Thus Alfonso XI. sent back to 
their father two daughters of a Moorish prince, who formed part of the 
spoils of the battle of Tarifiu (Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. p. 32.) 
When this same Castilian sovereign, after a career of almost uninterrupted 
victory over the Moslems, died of the plague before Gibraltar in 1350, the 
knights of Granada put on mourning for him, saying, that *' he was a noble 
prince, and one that knew how to honour his enemies as well as hit 
friends.** Conde, Dominaoion de los Arabes, tom. iii. p. 149. 

* One of the most extraordinary achievements in this way, was that of 
the Grand Master of Alcantara in 1394, who, after ineffectually challenging 
the King of Granada to meet him in single combat, or with a force double 
that of his own, marched boldly up to the gates of his capital, where he was 
assailed by such an orerwhelming host, that he with all his little band 
perished on the field. (Mariana, Hist de Espafia, lib. 19, cap. 3.) It was 
over this worthy compeer of Don Quixote that the epitaph was inscribed, 
*^ Here lies one who never knew fear,*' which led Charles V. to remark to 
one of his courtiers, that ** the good knight could never have tried to snuff 
a candle with his fingers.*' 
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its regular military associations, who swore to devote their 
liyes to the service of God and their country in perpetual 
war against the infidel.* The Spanish knight hecame the 
true hero of romance, wandering over his own land, and 
even into the remotest climes, in quest of adventures ; and, 
as late as the fifteenth century, we find him in the courts of 
England and Burgundy, doing hatUe in honour of his mis- 
tress, and challenging general admiration hy his uncommon 
personal intrepidity.! This romantic spirit lingered in 

* This siogalar fkct, of the existence of an Arabic military order, is 
recorded by Conde. (Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. i. p. 619, note.) 
The brethren were distinguished for the simplicity of their attire, and their 
austere -and frugal habits. They were stationed on the Moorish marches, 
and were bound by a tow of perpetual war against the Christian infidel. 
As their existence is traced as far back as 1030, they may possibly have 
suggested the organisation of similar institutions in Christendom, which 
they preceded by a century at least. The loyal historians of the Spanish 
military orders, it is true, would carry that of St. Jago as &r back as the 
time of Ramiro I. in the ninth century ; (Caro de Torres, Historia de las 
Ordenes Militares de Santiago, Calatrava, y Alcantara; Madrid, 1629; 
foL 2. — Rades y Andrada, Chrdnica de las Tres Ordenes y CayallerCas : 
Toledo, 1572; foL 4;) but less prejudiced critics, as Zurita and 
Mariana, are content with dating it from the papal bull of Alexander III., 
1175. 

f In one of the Fasten letters, we find the notice of a Spanish knight 
appearing at the court of Henry YI. ** wyth a Eercheff of Pleasaunce 
iwrapped aboute hys arme, the gwych Knight,"* says the writer, '* wyl renne 
a cours wyth a sharpe spere for his sou^eyn lady sake.** (Fenn, Original 
Letters ; 1787 ; vol. i. p. 6.) The practice of using sharp spears, instead 
of the guarded and blunted weapons usual in the tournament, seems to 
have been affected by the chivalrous nobles of Castile ; many of whom^ 
says the Chronicle of Juan II., lost their lives from this circumstance, in 
the splendid tourney given in honour of the nuptials of Blanche of Navarre 
and Henry, son of John II. (Crdnica de D. Juan II. ; Valencia, 177$; 
p. 411.) Monstrelet records the adventures of a Spanish cavalier, who 
*' travelled all the way to the Court of Burgundy to seek honour and 
reverence** by his feats of arms. His antagonist was the Lord of Chargny ; 
on the second day they fought with battle-axes, and '*the Castiliao 
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CaBtUe long after the age of chivalry had hecome extinct in 
other parts of Europe, continuing to nourish itself on those 
illusions of fancy which were at length dispelled by the 
caustic satire of Cervantes. 

Thus patriotism, religious loyalty, and a proud sense of 
independence, founded on the consciousness of owing their 
possessions to their personal valour, became characteristic 
traits of the Castilians previously to the sixteenth century, 
when the oppressive policy and fanaticism of the Austrian 
dynasty contrived to throw into the shade these generous 
virtues. Glimpses of them, however, might long be dis- 
cerned in the haughty bearing of the Gastilian noble, and 
in that erect high-minded peasantry, whom oppression has 
not yet been able wholly to subdue.* 

To the extraordinary position in which the nation was 
placed, may also be referred the liberal forms of its political 
institutions, as well as a more early development of them 
than took place in other countries of Europe. From the 
exposure of the Gastilian towns to the predatory incur- 
sions of the Arabs, it became necessary not only that they 
should be strongly fortified, but that every citizen should be 
trained to bear arms in their defence. An immense increase 
of consequence was given to the burgesses, who thus consti- 
tuted the most effective part of the national militia. To 
this circumstance, as well as to the policy of inviting the 
settlement of frontier places by the grant of extraordinary 
privileges to the inhabitants, is to be imputed the early 
date, as well as liberal character, of the charters of corn- 
attracted genera] admiration by his uncommon daring in fighting with hit 
▼isor np.** Chroniques, (Pant, 1595,) torn. ii. p. 109. 

* The Venetian Ambassador, Navagiero, speaking of the manners of the 
Gastilian nobles in Charles V.*s time, remarks somewhat bluntly, that " if 
their power were equal to their pride, the whole world would not be able 
*o withstand them.** Viaggio fatto in Spagna ot in Francia, (Vinegia, 

63,) fol. 10. 
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munity in Castile and Leon.* These, although varying a 
good deal in their details, generally conceded to the citizens 
the right of electing their own magistrates for the regulation 
of municipal affairs. Judges were appointed hy this hody 
for the administration of civil and criminal law, suhject to 
an appeal to the royal tribunal. No person could he affected 
in life or property, except by a decision of this municipal 
court ; and no cause, while pending before it, could be 
evoked thence into the superior tribunal. In order to 
secure the barriers of justice more effectually against the 
violence of power, so often superior to law in an imperfect 
state of society, it was provided in many of the charters 
that no nobles should be permitted to acquire real property 
within the limits of the community ; that no fortress or 

* The most ancient of these regular charters of incorporation now 
extant, was g^nted hy Alfonso Y., in 1020, to the city of Leon and its 
territory. (Marina rejects those of an earlier date, adduced hy Asso and 
Manuel and other writers. Ensayo Histdrico-Crftico sohre la Antigua 
Legisladon de Castilla ; Madrid 1808 ; j^. 80-82.) It preceded, hy a 
long interval, those granted to the hurgesses in other parts of Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Italy ; where several of the cities, as Milan, 
Pavia, and Pisa, seem early in the eleventh centuiy to have exercised some 
of the functions of independent states. But the extent of municipal 
immunities conceded to, or rather assumed hy, the Italian cities at this 
early period, is very equivocal ; for their inde&tigahle antiquary confessM 
that all, or nearly all their archives, previous to the time of Frederic I. 
(the latter part of the twelfth century,) had perished amid their frequent 
civil convulsions. (See the suhject in detail, in Muratori, Dissertazioni 
sopra le Antichitji Italiane; Napoli, 1752; dissert. 45.) Acts of en- 
franchisement hecame frequent in Spain during the eleventh century; 
several of which are preserved, and exhihit, with sufficient precision, the 
nature of the privileges accorded to the inhahitants. — Rohertson, who 
wrote when the constitutional antiquities of Castile had heen hut slightly 
investigated, would seem to have little authority, therefore, for deriving the 
estahlishment of communities from Italy, aiid still less for tracing their 
progress through France and Germany to Spain. See his History of the 
Reign of the Emperor Charles Y., (London, 1796,) vol.Uppw 29, 30. 

YOL. I. 
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palace ahonld be erected hj them there ; that such as might 
reside withia its territory should be subject to its jurisdic- 
tion ; and that any violence offered bj them to its inhabit- 
ants might be forcibly resisted with impunity. Ample and 
inalienable funds were provided for the maintenance of the 
municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. A 
large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequently 
many towns and villages, was annexed to each city, with 
the right of jurisdiction over it. All arbitrary tallages were 
commuted for a certain fixed and moderate rent. An officer 
was appointed by the crown to reside within each commu- 
nity, whose province it was to superintend the collection of 
this tribute, to maintain public order, and to be associated 
with the magistrates of each city in the command of the 
forces it was bound to contribute towards the national 
defence. Thus, while the inhabitants of the great towns in 
other parts of Europe were languishing in feudal servitude, 
the members of the Castilian corporations, living under the 
protection of their own laws and magistrates in time of 
peace, and commanded by their own officers in war, were in 
full enjoyment of all the essential rights and privileges of 
freemen.* 

It is true, that they were often convulsed by intestine 
feuds ; that the laws were often loosely administered by 
incompetent judges ; and that the exercise of so many 
important prerogatives of independent states inspired them 
with feelings of independence, which led to mutual rivalry, 
and sometimes to open collision. But with all this, long 

* For this account of the andent polity of the Castilian cities, the 
reader is referred to Sempere, Hbtoire des Cortes d'Espagne (Bordeaux, 
1815,) and Marina's yaluable works, Ensayd Historico, Critico sobre la An- 
tigua Legislacion de Castilla (Nos. 160-196,) and Teoria de las Cortes 
(Madrid, 1813, part. 2, cap. 21-23,) where the meagre outline givei 
above is filled up with copious illustiations. 
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after Bimilar immunities in the free cities of other countries, 
as Italy for example,* had been sacrificed to the violence 
of faction or the lust of power, those of the Castilian cities 
not only remained unimpaired, but seemed to acquire addi- 
tional stability with age. This circumstance is chiefly 
imputable to the constancy of the national legislature, which, 
until the voice of liberty was stifled by a military despotism, 
ras ever ready to interpose its protecting arm in defence of 
constitutional rights. 

The earliest instance on record of popular representation 
in Castile occurred at Burgos, in 1169 ;t nearly a century 
antecedent to the celebrated Leicester parliament. Each 
city had but one vote, whatever might be the number of its 
representatives. A much greater irregularity, in regard to 
the number of cities required to send deputies to cortes on 
diflerent occasions, prevailed in Castile, than ever existed 
in England ; X though, previously to the fifteenth century, 

* The independence of tbe Lombard cities had been sacrificed, according 
to the admission of their enthusiastic historian, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Sismondi, Histoire des R^publiques Italiennes du 
Moyen-Age, (Paris, 1818,) ch. 20. 

i* Or in 1 160, according to the Cor6mca General, (part 4. fol. 344, 345,) 
where the fsict is mentioned. Mariana refers this celebration of cortes to 
1170, (Hist, de Espaiia, lib. 11, cap. 2 ;) but Ferreras, who often rectifies 
the chronological inaccuracies of his predeeessor, fixes it in 1169. (Hist 
d*Espagne, tom. iii. p. 484.) Neither of these authors notices the presence 
of the commons in this assembly ; although the phrase used by the Chro- 
nicle, lo8 cii'dadanos, is perfectly unequivocal. 

X Capmany, Pr^tica y Estilo de Celebrar Cortes en Arligon, Cataluna, 
y Valencia, (Madrid, 1821,) pp. 230, 231. — Whether the convocation of 
ihe third estate to the national councils proceeded from politic calculation 
in the sovereign, or was in a manner forced on him by the growing power 
and importance of the cities, it is now too late to inquire. It is nearly as 
difficult to settle on what principles the selection of cities to be represented 
depended. Marina asserts, that every great town and community was 
entitled to a seat in the legislature, from the time of receiving its municipa. 
charter from the Sovereign, ^'^eoria, torn. L p. 138 ;) and Sempere agrees, 

o2 
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this does not seem to haye proceeded from an j design oi 
infiiDgiiig on the liberties of the people. The nomination 
of these was originall j rested in the householders at large, 
hot was afterwards confined to the mnnieipaUties ; a moet 
misehieTGos alteration, which subjected their election 
erentnallj to the corrupt influence of the crown.^ Thej 
assembled in the same chamber with the higher orders of 
the nobilitj and clergy ; but, <m questions of moment, 
retired to deliberate bj themselTes.t After the transaction 
of other business, their own petitions were presented to the 
sorereign, and his assent gare them the raliditj of laws. 
The Castilian c^Humons, bj neglecting to make their money 
grants depend on corresponding concessions from the crown, 
relinquished that powerful check on its operations so bene- 
ficially exerted in the British parliament, but in rain con> 
tended for even there, till a much later period than that now 
under consideration. Whaterermay hare been the right of 
the nobility and clergy to attend in cortes, their sanction was 
not deemed essential to the ralidity of legislatire acts ; X 

thftt tbii ri^t became general, firom the first, to all who choee to avail them- 
•elTet of it. (Histoire det Cortes, p. 56.) The right, probably, was not 
mnch insisted on bj the smaller and poorer places, which, from the charges 
it inTolred, felt it often, no doubt, less of a boon than a burden. This, wo 
know, was the case in England. 

* It was an eril of scarcely less magnitude, that contested elections were 
settled hy the erown. (Capmanj, Pr^ctica j Estilo, p. 231.) The latter 
of these praeUces, and, indeed, the former to a certain extent, are to be 
met with in English history. 

f Marina leaves this point in some obscurity. (Teoria, torn. L cap. 28.) 
Indeed^ there seems to have been some irregularity in the parliamentary 
Qsages themseWes. From minutes of a meeting of cortes at Toledo, in, 
15d8y too soon for any material innovation on the ancient practice, we find 
the three estates sitting in separate chambers, from the very commence^ 
ment to the close of the session. See the account drawn up by the count 
of CoruiSa, apud Capmany, PriU:tica y Estilo, pp. 240 et seq. 

X Tbisy however, so contrary to the analogy of other European govern- 
menti, is expressly contradicted by the dedaimdon of the nobles, at the 
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for their presence was not even required in manj assem- 
blies of the nation which occurred in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.* The extraordinary power thus 
committed to the commons was, on the whole, unfavour- 
able to their liberties. It deprived them of the sympathy 
and co-operation of the great orders of the state, whose 
authority alone could have enabled them to withstand the 
encroachments of arbitrary power, and who, in fact, did 
eventually desert them in their utmost need.t 

But notwithstanding these defects, the popular branch of 
the Castilian cortes, very soon after its admission into that 
body, assumed functions and exercised a degree of power on 
the whole superior to that enjoyed by it in other European 
legislatures. It was soon recognised as a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, that no tax could be imposed 
without its consent;! and an express enactment to this 
effect was suffered to remain on the statute book, after it 
had become a dead letter, as if to remind the nation of the 

cortes of Toledo, in 1588. ** Oida esta respuesta so dijo, que pues S. M. 
habia dicho que no eran C(5rtes ni habia Brazos, no podian tratar cosa 
alguna, que elloa tin procuradoreSy y los procwradorea sm eUoa, no seria 
vdlido lo que hicieren,^ Relacion del Conde de Coruna, apud Capmany, 
Pr^ica 7 Estilo, p. 247. 

* This omission of the privileged orders was almost uniform under 
Charles V., and his successors. But it would be unfair to seek for con- 
stitutional precedent in the usages of a government whose avowed policy 
was altogether subversive of the constitution. 

"t* During the famous war of the Comvaiidades, under Charles Y. For 
the preceding paragraph consult Marina, (Teoria, part. 1, cap. 10, 20, 26 
29,) and Capmany, (Pr&ctica y Estilo, pp. 220-250.) The municipalities 
of Castile seem to have reposed but a very limited confidence in their dele- 
gates, whom they furnished with instructions to which they were bound to 
conform themselves literally. See Marina, Teoria, part 1, cap. 23. 

X The term, " fundamental principle" is fully authorized. by the existence 
of repeated enactments to this effect. Sempere, who admits the " usage,** 
objects to the phrase, '* fundamental law," on the ground that these acts 
were specific, not general in their character. Histoire des Cortes, p. 254. 
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liberties it bftd lost.* Tbe commofiis showed a wise solid- 
tode in reg^d to tbe mode of collecting the public reT^rae, 
oftentines more onerous to the sabject than the tax itself. 
Tbej watched earefallj orer its appropriation to its destined 
uaes. Thej restrained a too prodigal expenditure, and ren- 
tnred more than once to regulate the economj of the rojal 
koaadM)ld.t Thej kept a rigilant eje on the conduct of 
pablie officers, as well as on the right administration of 
juatiee, and commissions were appointed at their suggestion 
fiir inquiring into its abuses. They entered into negotiation 
1^ alliances with foreign powers, and, by determining the 
aoMttnt of supplies for the maintenance of troops in time of 
war, preserred a salutary check oyer military operations.} 
The nomination of r^encies was subject to their approba- 
I, and they defined the nature of the authority to be 



* ** Lot Rejet en nnettrot Rejnot progenitom ettablederon por leyes 
T «dlcaMn9at fechu an Cortct, qaa no ae echaasen, ni repartiessen ningunos 
Mtthoiy teruicioa, padidoa, ni monedaa, ni otros tributos nueuos, especial, ni 
i»««fmlnienta en todoa nuettrot Reynoa, sin qne primeramente aean Uama- 
^iM h Cortea loa procnndofea da todaa las Ciudades, j irillas de nneatroa 
H^vnoa, J lean otorgodoa por loa dichoa procnxadorea qne A las Cortea 
^ieren.** (Reeopilacion de las Lajea ; Madrid, 1640; torn. ii. foL 124.) 
Ttibi law, passed under Alfonso XI., was confirmed bj Jobn II., Henrj III., 
and Cbarlea V. 

fin 1258, they presented a yarietj of petitions to the king, in relation 
l» his own personal expenditure, as well as that of his courtiers ; requiring 
him to diminish the charges of his table, attire, &c. and, bluntly, to ^ bring 
his appetite within a more reasonable compass :** to all which he readily 
gave his assent. (Sempere y Quarinos Historia del Luxo, y de las Leyes 
Stttttuarias de Espaiia; Madrid, 1788 ; tom. i. pp. 91, 22.) The English 
ttader is reminded of a yerj different result which attended a similar inter- 
position of the commons in the time of Richard II., more than a century later. 

$ Marina claims also the right of the cortes to be consulted on questions 
of war and peace, of which he adduces several precedents. (Teorfa, part 2, 
cap. 19, 20.) Their interference in what is so generally held the peculiar 
proTince of the executive, was perhaps encouraged by the sovereign, with 
the politic design of relieving himself of the responsibility of measures 
*-^ .aust depend eventually on their support* Hallam notices a 
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entrusted to ihem. Their coiusent was esteemed indispens- 
able to the yaliditj of a title to the crown ; and this prero- 
gative, or at least the image of it, has continued to survive 
the wreck of their ancient liberties.* Finally, they more 
than once set aside the testamentary provisions of the 
sovereigns in regard to the succession.! 

Without going further into detail, enough has been said to 
show the high powers claimed by the commons previously 
to the fifteenth century, which, instead of being confined 
to ordinary subjects of legislation, seem, in some instances, 
to have reached to the executive duties of the administration. 
It would, indeed, show but little acquaintance with the 
social condition of the middle ages, to suppose that the 
practical exercise of these powers always corresponded with 
their theory. We trace repeated instances, it is true, in 
which they were claimed and successfully exerted ; while, 
on the other hand, the multiplicity of remedial statutes 
proves too plainly how often the rights of the people were 
invaded by the violence of the privileged orders, or the 
more artful and systematic usurpations of the crown. But« 
far from being intimidated by such acts, the representatives 
in cortes were ever ready to stand forward as the intrepid 
advocates of constitutional freedom; and the unqualified 
boldness of their language on such occasions, and the con- 
sequent concessions of the sovereign, are satisfactory evidence 
of the real extent of their power, and show how cordially 
they must have been supported by public opinion. 

simikr policy of the orown under Edward III., ia his view of the EngliBh 
constitutioii during the middle ages. View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, (London, 1819,) vol. iii. chap. 8. 

* The recognition of the title of the heir apparent, hja cortes convoked 
for that purpose, has continued to he ohserved in Castile down to the present 
time. Prtlctica y Estilo, p. 229. 

■f* For the preceding notice of the cortes, see Marina, Teoria, part 2 
cap. 13, 19, 20, 21, 31, 35, 37, 38. 
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It would be improper to pass bj without notice an 
anomalous institution peculiar to Castile, which sought to 
secure the public tranquillity by means scarcely compatible 
themselves with civil subordination. I refer to the cele- 
brated Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, as the associa- 
tion was sometimes called, a name familiar to most readers 
in the lively fictions of Le Sage, though conveying there no 
very adequate idea of the extraordinary functions which it 
assumed at the period under review. Instead of a regular 
organised police, it then consisted of a confederation of the 
principal cities bound together by a solemn league and 
covenant for the defence of their liberties in seasons of 
civil anarchy. Its affairs were conducted by deputies, who 
assembled at stated intervab for this purpose, transacting 
their business under a common seal, enacting laws which 
they were careful to transmit to the nobles and even the 
sovereign himself, and enforcing their measures by an 
armed force. This wild kind of justice, so characteristic 
of an unsettled state of society, repeatedly received the 
legislative sanction ; and, however formidable such a popular 
engine may have appeared to the eye of the monarch, he 
was often led to countenance it by a sense of his own im- 
potence, as well as of the overweening power of the nobles, 
against whom it was principally directed. Hence these 
associations, although the epithet^may seem somewhat over- 
strained, have received the appellation of << Cortes extra- 
ordinary.''* 

• So at least they are styled by Marina. See his account of these 
institutioDS ; (Teorfa, part 2, cap. 39 ;) also Salazar de Mendoza, (Monar- 
quia, lib. 3, cap. 15, 16,) and Sempere (Histoire des Cortes, chap. 12, 13.) 
One hundred cities associated in the Hermandad of 1315. In that of 
1295, were thirty-four. The knights and inferior nobility frequently 
made part of the association. The articles of confederation are given 
by Risco, in his continuation of Florez. (Espana Sagrada; Madrid, 
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With these immunities, the cities of Castile attained a 
degree of opulence and splendour unrivalled, unless in Italy 
during the middle ages. At a very early period, indeed, 
their contact with the Arahs had familiarised them with a 
hotter system of agriculture, and a dexterity in the mechanic 
arts unknown in other parts of Christendom.* On the 
occupation of a conquered town, we find it distrihuted into 
quarters or districts, appropriated to the several crafts, 
whose memhers were incorporated into guilds, under the 
regulation of magistrates and hy-laws of their own appoint- 
ment. Instead of the unworthy disrepute into which the 
more humhle occupations have since fallen in Spain, they 
were fostered hy a liheral patronage, and their professors, 
in some instances, elevated to the rank of knighthood.t 
The excellent hreed of sheep, which early hecame the suh- 
ject of legislative solicitude, furnished them with an im- 
portant staple ; which, together with the simpler manufac- 
tures, and the various products of a prolific soil, formed the 
materials of a profitahle commerce. j: Augmentation of 

1775-1826; to m. xzzvi. p. 162.) In ono of these articles it is declared, 
that if any noble shall deprive a member of the association of his property, 
and refuse restitution, his house shall be razed to the ground. (Art. 4.) 
-In another, that if any one, by command of the king, shall attempt to col- 
lect an unlawful tax, he shall be put to death on the spot Art. 9. 

* See Sempere, Historia del Luxo, torn. i. p. 97. — Masdeu, Hist. 
Critica, torn. xiii. nos. 90, 91. — Gold and silver, curiously wrought into 
plate, were exported in considerable quantities from Spain in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. They were much used in the churches. The tiara of 
ihe pope was so richly inaiisted with the precious metals, says Masdeu, as 
to receive the name of SpanoclUta, The familiar use of these metals as 
ornaments of dress is attested by the ancient poem of the '* Cid.*' See, 
in particular, the costume of the Campeador ; w. 3099 et seq. 

i* Zuniga, Annales Eclesi^sticos y Secularesde Sevilla, (Madrid, 1677}) 
pp. 74, 75. — Sempere, Historia del Luxo, tom. i. p. 80. 

X The historian of Seville describes that city, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century^ as possessing a flourishing commerce, and a degree of 
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wealth brought with it the usual appetite for expensive 
pleasures ; and the popular diffusion of luxury in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries is attested by the fashionable 
inveotive of the satirist, and by the impotence of repeated 

opulence unexampled smce the conquest. It was filled 'with an active 
population, employed in the various mechanic arts. Its domestic &bric8, 
as well as natural products of oil, wine, wool, &c., supplied a trade with 
France, Flander^ Italy, and England. (Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, 
p. 341. — See also Sempere, Historia del Lnzo, p. 81, nota 2.) The ports 
of Biscay, which belonged to the Castilian crown, were the marts of an 
extensive trade with the North during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. This province entered into repeated treaties of commerce with 
France and England ; and her factories were established at Bruges, the 
great emporium of commercial intercourse during this period between the 
North and South, before those of any other people in Europe, except the 
Germans. (Diccionario GeogrAfico-Histdrico de Espafia, por la Real 
Academia de la Historia ; Madrid, 1802 ; tom. i. p. 333.) 

The institution of the mesta is referred, says Laborde, (Itin^raire 
Descriptif dd TEspagne; Paris, 1827-1830 ; tom. iv. p. 47,) to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when the great plague, which devastated the 
country so sorely, left large depopulated tracts open to pasturage. This 
popular opinion is erroneous, since it engaged the attention of government, 
and became the subject of legislation as anciently as 1273, under Alfonso 
the Wise. (See Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, Introd. p. 56.) Capmany 
however, dates the great improvement in the breed of Spanish sheep from 
the year 1394, when Catharine of Lancaster brought with her, as a part of 
her dowry to the heir apparent of Castile, a flock of English merinos di»- 
tinguished, at that time, above those of every other country, for the beauty 
and delicacy of their fleece. (Memorias Histdricas sobre la Marina 
Comercio,'y Artea de Barcelona; Madrid, 1779-1792; tom. iii. pp. 336, 
887.) This acute writer, after a very careful examination of the subject^ 
differing from those already quoted, considers the raw material for manu- 
ftcture, and the natural productions of the soil, to have constituted almost 
the only articles of export from Spain, until after the fifteenth century, 
(Ibid. p. 338.) We w*"l remark, in conclusion of this desultory note, that 
the term mervnoa is derived, by Conde, from moedinoa, signifying *^ wan- 
dering ;** the name of an Arabian tribe, who shifted their place of residence 
with the season. (Hist, de lot Arabes en Espafia, torn. i. p. 488, nota) 
The derivation might startle any bat a professed etymologist. 
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sumptuary enactments.'^ Much of this superfluous wealth, 
however, was expended on the construction of useful public 
works. Cities from which the nobles had once been so 
jealously excluded, came now to be their favourite residence.! 
But while their sumptuous edifices and splendid retinues 
dazzled the eyes of the peaceful burghers, their turbulent 
spirit was preparing the way for those dismal scenes of 
faction which convulsed the little commonwealths to their 
centre during the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

The flourishing condition of the communities gave their 
representatives a proportional increase of importance in the 
national assembly. The liberties of the people seemed to 
take deeper root in the midst of those political convulsions, 
80 frequent in Castile, which unsettled the ancient prero- 
gatives of the crown. Every new revolution was followed 
by new concessions on the part of the sovereign, and the 
popular authority continued to advance with a steady pro- 
gress until the accession of Henry the Third, of Trasta- 
mara, in 1393, when it may be said to have reached its 
zenith. A disputed title and a disastrous war compelled 
the father of this prince, John the First, to treat the com- 
mons with a deference unknown to his predecessors. We 
find four of their number admitted into his privy council, 
and six associated in the regency, to which he confided the 

* See the original acts dted by Sempere. (Historia dd Luzo, passim.) 
The archpriest of Hita indulges his vein freely against the Inxury, cupidity, 
and other fashionable sins of his age. (See Sanchez, Poesias Castellanas, 
torn, iy.) The influence of Mammon appears to have been as supreme in 
the fourteenth century as at any later period. 

** Sea un ome nesdo, et rudo labrador, 
Los dineroe le &sen fidalgo e sabidor, 
Quanto mas algo tiene^ tanto es mas de Talor, 
£1 que no ha dineros, non es de si sefior.** 

Vy. 465 et seq. 
f Marina, Ensayo, not. 199, 297. — Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 341 
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government of the kingdom during his son's minority.* A 
remarkable fact, which occurred in this reign, showing the 
important advances made by the commons in political esti- 
mation, was the substitution of the sons of burgesses for an 
equal number of those of the nobility, who were stipulated 
to be delivered as hostages for the £ul61ment of a treaty 
with Portugal in 1393.t There will be occasion to notice, 
in the first chapter of this History, some of the circum- 
stances which, contributing to undermine the power of the 
commons, prepared the way for the eventual subversion of 
the constitution. 

The peculiar situation of Castile, which had been so fa- 
vourable to popular rights, was eminently so to those of the 
aristocracy. The nobles, embarked with their sovereign 
in the same common enterprise of rescuing their ancient 
patrimony from its invaders, felt entitled to divide with him 
the spoils of victory. Issuing forth, at the head of their 
own retainers, from their strongholds or castles, (the great 
number of which was originally implied in the name of the 
country,) J they were continually enlarging the circiit of 
their territories, with Lo other assistance than that of their 

* Marina, Teoria, part. 2, cap. 28. — Mariana, Hiat. de EspaSa, lib. 1 8, 
cap. 15. — The admission of citizens into the king^s council would have 
formed a most important epoch for the commons, had they not soon been 
replaced by jurisconsults, whose studies and sentiments inclined them less 
to the popular side than to that of prerogative. 

t Ibid. lib. 18, cap. 17. 

X OastiUa. See Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqula, tom. i. p. 108. — 
Livy mentions the great number of these towers in Spain in his day. 
** Multas et locis altis positas turres Hispaiiia habet." (Lib. 22, cap. 19.) 
— A castle was emblazoned on the escutcheon of Castile, as ftir back as 
the reign of Urraca, in the beginning of the twelfth century, according to 
Salazar de Mendoza, (Monarquia, tom. i. p. 142,) although Graribay 
discerns no vestige of these arms on any instrument of a much older date 
than the beginning of the thirteenth century. Compendio, lib. 12, cap. 32. 
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uwn good swords.* This independent mode of effecting 
their conquests would appear unfavourable to the introduc- 
tion of the feudal system, which, although its existence in 
Castile is clearly ascertained by positive law as well as 
usage, never prevailed to any thing like the same extent 
as it did in the sister kingdom of Aragon, and other parts 

of Europe.t 

The higher nobility, or ricos hombres, were exempted 
from general taxation ; and the occasional attempt to in- 
fringe on this privilege in seasons of great public emer- 
gency, was uniformly repelled by this jealous body.} They 

* ** Hizo guerra a lo8 Moros^ 
Ganando bus fortalezas 

Y BUB villaB. 

Y en las lideB qne yencid 
CalndleroB y caballos 

Se perdMron, 

Y en eBte ofido gand 
Las rentas y los TasalloB 
Qne le die'ron.** 

Coplas de Manrique, copla 31. 

i* Asso and Manuel derive the introdnction of fiefs into CaBtfle from 
Catalonia. (Instituciones, p. 96.) The twenty-sixth title, part. 4, of 
Alfonso X.*8 code, (Siete Partidas,) treats exclusively of them. (De los 
FeudoB.) The laws 2, 4, 5, are expressly devoted to a brief exposition ot 
the nature of a fief, the ceremonies of investiture, and the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of lord and vassal. Those of the latter consisted in keeping his 
lord's counsel, maintaining his interest, and aiding him in war. With all 
this, there are anomalies in this code, and still more in the usages of the 
country, not easy to explain on the usual principles of the feudal relation ; 
a circumstance which has led to much discrepancy of opinion on the sub- 
ject in political writers, as well as to some inconsistency. Sempere, who 
entertains no doubt of the establishment of feudal institutions in Castile, 
tells us, that ** the nobles, after the Conquest, succeeded in obtaining an 
exemption from military service," — one of the most conspicuous and 
•ssential of all the feudal relations. Histoire des Cortes, pp. 30, 72, 249. 

$ Abbo y Manuel, Instituciones, p. 26. — Sempere, Histoire des Cortes, 
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oould not be imprisoned for debt ; nor be subjected to 
torture, so repeatedly sanctioned in other cases by the 
municipal law of Castile. They had the right of deciding 
their private feuds by an appeal to arms ; a right of which 
they liberally availed themselves.* They also claimed the 
privilege, when aggrieved, of denaturalising themselves, or, 
in other words, of publicly renouncing their allegiance to 
their sovereign, and of enlisting under the banners of his 
enemy, t The number of petty states, which swarmed over 
the Peninsula, afforded ample opportunity for the exercise 
of this disorganising prerogative. The Laras are particu- 
larly noticed by Mariana as having a " great relish for 
rebellion/' and the Castros as being much in the habit 
of going over to the Moors 4 They assumed the licence 
of arraying themselves in armed confederacy against the 
monarch on any occasion of popular disgust, and they 
solemnised the act by the most imposing ceremonials of 
religion. § Their rights of jurisdiction, derived to them, 
it would seem, originally from royal grant, || were in a great 
measure defeated by the liberal charters of incorporation, 
which, in imitation of the sovereign, they conceded to 
their vassals, as well as by the gradual encroachment 

chap. 4. — The incensed nohles quitted the cortes in disgust, and threatened 
to vindicate their rights by arms, on one such occasion, 1176. Maiiana, 
Hist, de Espana, torn. i. p. 644. See also torn. ii. p. 176. 

* lidem auctores, ubi supra. — Prieto y Sotelo, Historia del Derecho 
Real de Espafia, (Madrid, 1738,) lib. 2, cap. 23 ; lib. 3, cap. 8. 

t Siete Partidas, (ed. de la Real Acad. Madrid, 1807,) part 4, tit. 25, 
ley 11. On such occasions they sent him a formal defiance by their king 
at arms. Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. i. pp. 768, 912. 

t Ibid. tom. i. pp. 707, 713. 

§ The forms of this solemnity may be found in Mariana, Hist* de 
Espafia, tom. i, p. 907. 

II Marina, Ensayo, p. 128. 
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of the royal judicatures.* In virtue of their birth they 
monopolised all the higher offices of state, as those of 
constable and admiral of Castile^ adelantados or governors 
of the provinces, cities, &c.t They secured to them- 
selves the grand-masterships of the military orders, which 
placed at their disposal an immense amount of revenue 
of patronage. Finally, they entered into the royal or privy 
council, and formed a constituent portion of the national 
legislature. 

These important prerogatives were of course favourable 
to the accumulation of great wealth. Their estates were 
scattered over every part of the kingdom, and, unlike the 
grandees of Spain at the present day,j: they resided on 
them in person, maintaining the state of petty sovereigns, 
and surrounded by a numerous retinue, who served the 
purposes of a pageant in time of peace, and an efficient 
military force in war. The demesnes of John, lord of 
Biscay, confiscated by Alfonso the Eleventh to the use of 
the crown, in 1327, amoimted to more than eighty towns 
and castles. § The '* good constable " Davalos, in the time 
of Henry the Third, could ride through his own estates all 
the way from Seville to Compostella, almost the two ex- 
tremities of the kingdom. II Alvaro de Luna, the powerful 
favourite of John the Second, could muster twenty thousand 

* John I., in 1390, authorised appeals from the seignorial tribunals to 
those of the ciown. Ibid. torn. iL p. 179. 

f The nature of these, dignities is explained in Salazar de Mendoza, 
Monarqula, torn. i. pp. 155, 166, 203. 

X From the scarcity of these baronial residences, some fanciful etymolo- 
gists haye derived the fiimiliar saying of ** Ch&teaux en £spagne." See 
Bourgoanne, Travels in Spain, tom. ii. chap. 12. 

§ Mftria^na, Hist. de Espaua, tom. i. p. 910. 

y Cr6nica de Don Alvaro de Luna^ (ed. de la Acad. Madrid, 1T84,) 
App. p. 465. 
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Vftsiali.* A oontemporarj, who gives a catalogue of the 
annual rents of the principal Castilian nohilitj at the close 
of the fifteenth or heginning of the followiug century, com- 
putoi several at fifty and sixty thousand ducats a year,f an 
immense income, if we take into consideration the value 
of money in that age. The same writer estimates their 
united revenues as equal to one-third of those in the whole 
kingdom, i 

These ambitious nobles did not consume their fortunes 
or their energies in a life of effeminate luxury. From their 
earliest boyhood, they were accustomed to serve in the 

* Guzman, Generaciones y Semblanzas, (Madrid, 1775,) cap. 84. — His 
annual revenue is computed by Perez de Guzman at 100,000 doblas of 
gold ; a sum equivalent to 856,000 dollars at the present day. 

i* The former of these two sums is equivalent to 438,875 dollars, or 
91,4742. sterling; and the latter to 526,650 dollars, or 109,7162. nearly. 
I have been guided by a dissertation of Clemencin, in the sixth volume of 
the Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, (Madrid, 1821, pp. 507 
— 566,) in the reduction of sums in this History. That treatise is very 
elaborate and ample, and brings under view all the different coins of 
Ferdinand and Isabella's time, settling their specific value vnith great 
accuracy. The calculation is attended vnith considerable difficulty, owing 
to the depreciation of the value of the precious metals, and the repeated 
adulteration of the reed. In his tables, at the end, he exhibits the com- 
mercial value of the different denominations, ascertained by the quantity 
of wheat (as sure a standard as any) which they would buy at that day. 
Taking the average of values, which varied considerably in different years 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, it appears that the ducat, reduced to American 
currency, will be equal to about eight dollars and seventy-seven cents, and 
the dobla to eight dollars and fifty-six cents. 

X The ample revenues of the Spanish grandee of the present time, 
instead of being lavished on a band of military retainers, as of yore, are 
sometimes dispensed in the more peaceful hospitality of supporting an 
almost equally formidable host of needy relations and dependents. Accord- 
ing to Bourgoanne (Travels in Spain, vol. L diap. 4), no less than 3000 of 
tbene gentry wore maintained on the estates of the Duke of Aroos, who 
died in 1780. 



ranks against the infidel,* and their whole subsequent lives 
were occupied either with war or with those martial exer- 
cises which reflect the image of it. Looking back with 
pride to their ancient Gothic descent, and to those times 
when they had stood forward as the peers, the electors of 
their sovereign, thej could ill brook the slightest indignity 
at his hand.f With these haughty feelings and martial 
habits, and this enormous assumption of power, it may 
readily be conceived that they would not suffer the 
anarchical provisions of the constitution, which seemed to 
concede an almost unlimited licence of rebellion, to remain 
a dead letter. Accordingly, we find them perpetually con- 
vulsing the kingdom with their schemes of selfish aggran- 
disement. The petitions of the commons are filled with 
remonstrances on their various oppressions, and the evils 
resulting from their long desolating feuds. So that, not- 
withstanding the liberal forms of its constitution, there was 
probably no country in Europe, during the middle ages, so 
sorely afflicted with the vices of intestine anarchy as Castile. 
These were still further aggravated by the improvident 

* Mendoza records the drcumatance of the head of the family of Pouoe 
de Leon (a descendant of the celehrated marquis of Cadiz,) carrying his 
son, then thirteen years old, with him into hattle ; ** an ancient usage,** 
he says, " in that noble house.** (Guerra de Granada; Valencia, 1776; 
p. 318.) The only son of Alfonso VI. was slain, fighting manfully in the 
ranks, at the battle of Ucles, in 1109, when only eleven years of age. 
Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. i. p. 565. 

i* The northern provinces, the theatre of this primitive independence, 
have always been consecrated by this very circumstance, in the eyes of a 
Spaniard. ** The proudest lord,** says Navagiero, " feels it an honour to 
trace his pedigree to this quarter.*' (Viaggio, fol. 44.) The same feeling 
has continued, and the meanest native of Biscay, or the Asturias, at the 
present day, claims to be noble ; a pretension which often contrasts lidi- 
culously enough with the humble character of his occupation, and has far. 
nished many a pleasant anecdote to travellers. 

VOL. T. D 
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donations of the monarch to the aristocracy in the rain 
ho{>e of oonciliating their attachment, hat which swelled 
their already oyergrown power to snch a height, that, hy 
the middle of the fifteenth century^ it not only overshadowed 
that of the throne, hat threatened to suhrert the liberties of 
the state. 

Their self-confidence, however, proved eventually their 
ruin. They disdained a co-operation with the lower orders 
in defence of their privileges, and relied too unhesitatingly 
on their power as a body to feel jealous of their exclusion 
from the national legislature, where alone they could have 
made an effectual stand against the usurpations of the 
crown. — The course of this work will bring under review 
the dexterous policy by which the crown contrived to strip 
the aristocracy of its substantial privileges, and prepared 
the way for the period when it should retain possession only 
of a few barren though ostentatious dignities.* 

The inferior orders of nobility, the hidalgos (whose 
dignity, like that of the ricos homhres, would seem, as their 
name imports, to have been originally founded on wealth),f 
and the cavalleros, or knights, enjoyed many of the immu- 

* An elaborate disterUtion, bj the advocate Don Alonso Carillo, on the 
pre-eminence and privileges of the CastiUan grandee, is appended to Salazar 
de Mendoxa'a Origen de las Dignidades Seglares do Castilla (Madrid, 
1794). The most priied of these appean to be that of keeping the head 
covered in the presence of the sovereign; <* prerogativa tan ilustre/' says 
the writer, ** que ella sola imprime el principal caracter de k Grandeza. 
Y considerada por tut rfectot admuraUetf ocnpa dignamente el primero 
Ittgar.** (Diseurso 8.) The sentimental dtiien Bourgoanne finds it neeea- 
sarj to ^lologise to his republican brethren for noticing these ** important 
trifles.** Traveli in Spain, vol. i. chap. 4. 

■f ** Lot llaaMron fijoedalgo, que muestn a tante como fijos de bien." 
(8^te Partidaa, part 2, tit 2L) ** Por hidalgos se entienden lotkombret 
eteogidot dt hmtiM ii^rarvi / cois aJIgm," Aaso j Manuel, Institnciones, 
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nities of the higher class, especially that of exemption from 
taxation.* • Knighthood appears to have heen regarded 
with especial favour hy the law of Castile. Its ample 
privileges and its duties are defined with a precision, and 
in a spirit of romance, that might have served for the court 
of King Arthur.! Spain was indeed the land of chivalry. 
The respect for the sex, which had descended from the 
Visigoths, j: was mingled with the religious enthusiasm 
which had heen kindled in the loug wars with the infideL 
The apotheosis of chivalry, in the person of their apostle 
and patron, St. James,§ contrihuted still further to this 
exaltation of sentiment, which was maintained hy the 
various military orders who devoted themselves, in the hold 
language of the age, to the service ** of God and the ladies.'* 

* Recop. de las Lejes, lib. 6, tit 1, leyes 2, 9; tit 2, leyes 3, 4, 10; 
tit 14, leyes 14, 19. — Thej were obliged to contribute to the repair of for- 
tifications and public works, although, as the statute expresses it, ** tengaa 
privilegios para que scan essentos de todos pechos.** 

f The knight was to array himself in light and cheerful yestments, and, 
in the cities and public places, his person was to be enveloped in a long and 
flowing mantle, in order to impose greater reverence on the people. His 
good steed was to be distinguished by the beauty and richness of his capa- 
risons. He was to live abstemiouslyj indulging himself in none of the 
effeminate delights of couch or banquet During his repast, his mind was 
to be refreshed with the recital, from history, of deeds of ancient heroism ; 
and in the fight he was commanded to invoke the name of his mista«ss, 
that it might infuse new ardour into his soul, and preserve him from the 
commission of unknightly actions. See Siete Partidas, part 2, tit 21, 
which is taken up with defining the obligations of chivalry. 

X See Fuero Juzgo, lib. 3, which is devoted almost exclusively to the 
sex. Montesquieu discerns in the jealous surveillance which the Visigoths 
maintained orer the honour of their women, so dose an analogy with 
oriental usages, as must have greatly &cilitated the conquest of the country 
by the Arabians. Esprit des Loix, liv. 14, chap. 14. 

§ Warton*s expression. See vol. i. p. 214, of the late learned editioc. 
of his History of English Poetry (London, 1824). 

d2 
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So that the Spaniard may be said to have put in action 
what, in other countries, passed for the extravagances of 
the minstrel. An example of this occurs in the fifteenth 
century, when a passage of arms was defended at Orbigo, 
not far from the shrine of Compostella, bj a Castilian knight 
named Suero de Quiiiones, and his nine companions, against 
all comers, in the presence of John the Second and his 
court. Its object was to release the knight from the 
obligation, imposed on him bj his mistress, of publicly 
wearing an iron collar round his neck every Thursday. 
The jousts continued for thirty days, and the doughty 
champions fought without shield or target, with weapons 
bearing points of Milan steel. Six hundred and twenty- 
seven encounters took place, and one hundred and sixty-six 
lances were broken, when the emprise was declared to be 
fairly achieved. The whole affair is narrated with becoming 
gravity by an eye-witness, and the reader may fancy 
himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or an 
Amadis.* 

The influence of the ecclesiastics in Spain may be traced 
back to the age of the Visigoths, when they controlled the 
affairs of the state in the great national councils of Toledo. 
This influencp was maintained by the extraordinary position 
of the nation after the conquest. The holy warfare, in 
which it was embarked, seemed to require the co-operation 
of the clergy, to propitiate Heaven in its behalf, to interpret 
its mysterious omens, and to move all the machinery of 
miracles, by which the imagination is so powerfully affected 
in a rude and superstitious age. They even condescended, 
ifX imitation of their patron saint, to mingle in the ranks, 
and, with the crucifix in their hands, to lead the soldiers on 

* 9ee die '* Passo Honroso" appended to tbe Cr<5aica de Almro do 
Luna. 
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to battle. Examples of these militant prelates are to be 
found in Spain so late as the sixteenth century.* 

But, while the native ecclesiastics obtained such com- 
plete ascendancy over the popular mind, the Roman See 
could boast of less influence in Spain than in any other 
country in Europe. The Gothic liturgy was alone received 
as canonical until the eleventh century ;t and, until the 
twelfth, the sovereign held the right of jurisdiction over all 
ecclesiastical causes, of collating to benefices, or at least of 
confirming or annulling the election of the chapters. The 
code of Alfonso the Tenth, however, which borrowed its 
principles of jurisprudence from the civil and canon law, 
completed a revolution already begun, and transferred these 
important prerogatives to the pope, who now succeeded in 
establishing a usurpation over ecclesiastical rights in Castile, 
similar to that which had been before effected in other parts 
of Christendom. Some of these abuses, as that of the 
nomination of foreigners to benefices, were carried to such 
an impudent height, as repeatedly provoked the indignant 
remonstrances of the cortes. The ecclesiastics, eager to 
indemnify themselves for what they had sacrificed to Rome, 
were more than ever solicitous to assert their independence 
of the royal jurisdiction. They particularly insisted on 

* The present narrative "mil introduce the reader to more than one bel- 
ligerent prelate, who filled the very highest post in the Spanish, and, I may 
say, the Christian church, next the papacy. (See Alvaro Gomez, de Rebus 
Gestis a Francisco Ximenio Cisnorio; Compluti^ 1569; foL 110 et seq.) 
The practice, indeed, was familiar in other countries, as well as Spain, at 
this late period. In the bloody battle of Ravenna, in 1512, two cardinal 
legates, one of them the future Leo X., fought on opposite sides. Paolo 
Giovio, Vita Leonis X.,apud ** Vitie Illustrium Virorum," (Basilite, 1578,) 
lib. 2. 

i* The contest for supremacy between the Mozarabic ritual and the 
Roman is familiar to the reader, in the curious narrative extracted by 
Robertson from Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, lib. 9, cap. 18. 
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Notwithstanding this prevalent licentiousness of the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, their inflaence became every day more 
widely extended ; while this ascendancy, for which they 
were particularly indebted in that rude age to their sujjerior 
learning and capacity, was perpetuated by their, enormous 
acquisitions of wealth. Scarcely a town was reconquered 
from the Moors, without a considerable portion of its terri- 
tory being appropriated to the support of some ancient, or 
the foundation of some new, religious establishment. These 
were the common reservoir into which flowed the copious 
streams of private as well as royal bounty ; and, when the 
consequences of these alienations in mortmain came to be 
visible in the impoverishment of the public revenue, every 
attempt at legislative interference was in a great measure 
defeated by the piety or superstition of the age. The 
abbess of the monastery of Huelgas, which was situated 
within the precincts of Burgos, and contained within its 
walls one hundred and fifty nuns of the noblest families in 
Castile, exercised jurisdiction over fourteen capital towns, 
and more than fifty smaller places ; and she was accounted 
inferior to the queen only in dignity.* 

The archbishop of Toledo, by virtue of his office primate 
of Spain and grand chancellor of Castile, was esteemed, 
after the pope, the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in 
Christendom. His revenues, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, exceeded eighty thousand ducats ; while the gross 
amount of those of the subordinate beneficiaries of his church 
rose to one hundred and eighty thousand. He could muster 
a greater number of vassals than any other subject in the 
kingdom, and held jurisdiction over fifteen large and popu 
lous towns, besides a great number of inferior places.f 

* Lticio Marineo Sicnlo, Cosas Memorables de Espana, (Alcald de 
Henares, 1539,) foL 16. 

i* Navagiero, Yiagg^o, foi. 9. — L. Marineo, Cosaa Memorables, foL 12. 
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even those of intellectual freedom ; when, in fine, the Chris- 
tian and the Mussulman, the oppressor and the oppressed, 
were to he alike howed down under the strong arm of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. The means hy which a revolution 
so disastrous to Spain was effected, as well as the incipient 
stages of its progress, are topics that fall within the scope 
of the present history. 

From the preceding survey of the constitutional privileges 
enjoyed hy the different orders of the Castilian monarchy 
previous to the fifteenth century, it is evident that the royal 
authority must have heen circumscrihed within very narrow 
limits. The numerous states into which the great Gothic 
empire was hroken after the conquest were individually too 
insignificant to confer on their respective sovereigns the 
possession of extensive power, or even to authorise their 
assumption of that state hy which it is supported in the 
eyes of the vulgar. When some more fortunate prince, hy 
conquest or alliance, had enlarged the circle of his do- 
minions, and thus in some measure remedied the evil, it 
was sure to recur upon his death, hy the subdivision of his 
estates among his children. This mischievous practice was 
even countenanced hy public opinion; for the different dis- 
tricts of the country, in their habitual independence of each 
other, acquired an exclusiveness of feeling which made it 
difficult for them ever cordially to coalesce; and traces of this 
early repugnance to each other are to be discerned in the mu- 
tual jealousies and local peculiarities which stOl distinguish 
the different sections of the Peninsula, after their consolida- 
tion into one monarchy for more than three centuries. 

The election to the crown, although no longer vested in 
the hands of the national assembly, as with the Visigoths, 
was yet subject to its approbation. The title of the heir 
apparent was formally recognised by a cortes convoked for 
the purpose; and, on the demise of his parent, the new 
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to()V(»rei«^u agaui convened the estates to receive their oath 
of ullcgianco, which they cautiouslj withheld untQ he had 
fiibt sworn to preserve inviolate the liherties of the consti- 
tution. Nor was this a merely nominal privilege, as was 
evinced on more than one memorahle occasion.* 

Wo have seen, in our review of the popular hranch of 
tho government, how closely its authority pressed even on 
the executive functions of the administration. Tlje monarch 
was still further controlled, in this department, hy his Royal 
or Privy Council, consisting of the chief nohility and great 
officers of state, to which, in later times, a deputation of 
the commons was sometimes added.! This hody, together 
with the king, had cognisance of the most important puhlic 
transactions, whether of a civil, military, or diplomatic na- 
ture. It was estahlished hy positive enactment, that the 
prince, without its consent, had no right to alienate the 
royal demesne, to confer pensions heyond a very limited 
amount, or to nominate to vacant henefices.:^ His legis- 

* Marina, Teor(a, part 2, cap. 2, 5, 6. — A remarkable instance of ihia 
occurred as late as the accession of Charles Y. 

i* The earliest example of this permanent committee of the commons, 
residing at court, and entering into the king's council, was in the minority 
of Ferdinand IV., in 1295. The subject is involved in some obscurity, 
which Marina has not succeeded in dispelling. He considers the deputa- 
tion to have formed a necessary and constituent part of the council, from 
the time of its first appointment. (Teoria, tom. ii. cap. 27, 28.) Sempere, 
on the other hand, discerns no warrant for this, after its introduction, till 
the time of the Austrian dynasty. (Histoire des Cortes, chap. 29.) 
Marina, who too often mistakes anomaly for practice, is certainly not jus- 
tified, even by his own showing, in the sweeping conclusions to which he 
arrives. But, if his prejudices lead him to see more than has happened, 
on the one hand, those of Sempere, on the other, make him sometimes 
high gravel blind. 

X The important functions and history of this body are investigated by 
Marina. (Teorfa, part. 2, cap. 27, 28, 29.) See also Sempere, (Histoire 
des Cort^, cap. 1 6.) and the Informe de don Agustin Riol, (apud Sema> 
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lative powers were to be exercised in concurrence with the 
cortes;* and, in the judicial department, his authority, 
during the latter part of the period under review, seems to 
have been chiefly exercised in the selection of officers for 
the higher judicatures, from a list of candidates presented 
to him on a vacancy by their members concurrently with 
his privy council.f 

nario Erudito, torn. iii. pp. 113 et leq.) where, however, its subsequent 
condition is chiefly considered. 

* Not so exclusively, however, by any means, as Marina pretends. 
(Teorla, part. 2, cap. 17, 18.) He borrows a pertinent illustration from 
the fiimous code of Alfonso X., which was not received as law of the land 
till it had been formally published in cortes, in 1348, more than seventy 
years after its original compilation. In his zeal for popular rights, he 
omits to notice, however, the power, so frequently assumed by the sove- 
reign, of gran ting /iceros, or municipal charters ; a right, indeed, which the 
great lords, spiritual and temporal, exercised in common with him, subject 
to his sanction. See a multitude of these seiguorial codes enumerated by 
Asso and Manuel. (Instituciones, Introd. pp. 31 et seq.) The monarch 
claimed, moreover, though not, by any means, so freely as in later times, 
the privilege of issuing pragmdHcaSy ordinances of an executive charac- 
ter, or for the redress of giievances submitted to him by the national legis- 
lature. Within certain limits, this was undoubtedly a constitutional 
prerogative. But the history of Castile, like that of most other countries in 
Europe, shows how easily it was abused in the hands of an arbitrary prince. 

*)• The civil and criminal business of the kingdom was committed, in the 
last resort, to the very ancient tribunal of alcaldes de cam y carte, until, 
in 1371, a new one, entitled the royal audience or diancery, was const!, 
tuted under Henry XL, with supreme and ultimate jurisdiction in civil 
causes. These, in the first instance, however, might be brought before the 
alcaldes de la corUy which continued, and has since continued, the high 
court in criminal matters. 

The avdiencia, or chancery, consisted at first of seven judges, whose 
number varied a good deal afterwards. They were appointed by the 
crown, in the manner mentioned in the text. Their salaries were such as 
to secure their indepondence, as far as possible, of any undue influence ; 
and this was still further done by the supervision of cortes, whose acts 
show the deep solicitude with which it watched over the concerns and con- 
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Tho Boantinesa of the king's revenue corresponded with 
that of hia oonstitutional authority. By an ancient law, 
iudoed, of similar tenor with one familiar to the Saracens, 
tho sovereign was entitled to a fifth of the spoils of victory.* 
This, in the course of the long wars with the Moslems, would 
have secured him more ample possessions than were enjoyed 
by any prince in Christendom. But several circumstances 
concurred to prevent it. 

The long minorities, with which Castile was afflicted 
perhaps more than any country in Europe, frequently threw 
the government into the hands of the principal nobility, 
who perverted to their own emoluments the high powers 
intrusted to them. They usurped the possessions of the 
crown, and invaded some of its most valuable privileges ; 
BO that the sovereign's subsequent life was often consumed 
in fruitless attempts to repair the losses of his minority. 
He sometimes, indeed, in the impotence of other resources, 
resorted to such unhappy expedients as treachery and assas- 
sination.! A pleasant tale is told by the Spanish historians, 
of the more innocent device of Henry the Third, for the 
recovery of the estates extorted from the crown by the ra- 
pacious nobles during his minority. 

Returning home late one evening, fatigued and half 
famished, from a hunting expedition, he was chagrined to 
find no refreshment prepared for him, and still more so to 

duct of this important tribunal. For a notice of the original organisation 
and subsequent modifications of the Castilian courts, consult Marina, 
(Teoria, part. 2, cap. 21 — 25,) Riol, (Informe, apud Semanario Erudite, 
torn. iiL pp. 129 et seq.) and Sempere, (Histoire des Cortes, chap. 15,) 
-whose loose and desultory remarks show perfect fiuniliarity with the sub- 
ject, and presuppose mere than is likely to be found in the reader. 

* Siete Partidas, part. 2, tit. 26, leyes 5, 6, 7. — Mendoza notices this 
custom as recently as Philip II. 's day. Guerra de Granada, p. 170. 
f Mariana, Hist de Espana, lib. 15, cap. 19, 20. 
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learn from his steward that he had neither money nor credit 
to purchase it. The day's sport, however, fortunately fur- 
nished the means of appeasing the royal appetite; and, while 
this was in progress, the steward took occasion to contrast 
the indigent condition of the king with that of his nohles, 
who hahitually indulged in the most expensive entertain-' 
ments, and were that very evening feasting with the arch- 
bishop of Toledo. The prince, suppressing his indignation, 
determined, like the far-famed caliph in the *' Arabian 
Nights," to inspect the affair in person, and, assuming a 
disguise, introduced himself privately into the archbishop's 
palace, where he witnessed with his own eyes the prodigal 
magnificence of the banquet, teeming with costly wines and 
the most luxurious viands. ^ 

The next day he caused a rumour to be circulated 
through the court, that he had fallen suddenly and dan- 
gerously ill. The courtiers, at these tidings, thronged to 
the palace ; and, when they had all assembled, the king 
made his appearance among them, bearing his naked sword 
in his hand, and, with an aspect of imusual severity, 
seated hunself on his throne at the upper extremity of the 
apartment. 

After an interval of silence in the astonished assembly, 
the monarch, addressing himself to the primate, inquired of 
him, " How many sovereigns he had known in Castile ? " 
The prelate answering four, Henry put the same question to 
the Duke of Benevente, and so on to the other courtiers in 
succession. None of them, however, having answered 
more than ^ve, " How is this," said the prince, ** that you, 
who are so old should have known so few, while I, yoimg 
as I am, have beheld more than twenty ! Yes," continued 
he, raising his voice, to the astonished multitude, ''you 
are the real sovereigns of Castile, enjoying all the rights 
and revenues of royalty, while I, stripped of my patrimony, 
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luiN o hc Miccly wliorewithal to procure the oeeessarififi. (£ 
life/' Thou glv'mg a couccrted signal his guards eatered 
the a|)aitmcut» followed by the public exeeutiooer, beating 
along with him the implements of death. The dismayed 
uublos, not relishing the turn the jest speared likely to 
tftko, fell ou their knees before the naonarch, and besought 
hi^ forgiveness, promising, in requital, complete restitu* 
tioJi of the fruits of their rapacity. Henry, content with 
having so cheaply gained his point, allowed himself to 
soften at their entreaties^ taking care, however, to detain 
their persons as security for their engagements^ until the 
rents, royal fortresses, and whatever effects had been filched 
from the crown, were restored. The story, although 
repeated bj^ the gravest Castilian writers^ wears, it must 
be owned, a marvellous tinge of romance. But, whether 
fact, or founded on it, it may serve to show the dilapidated 
condition of the revenues at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and its immediate causes.* 

Another circumstance, which contributed to impoverish 
the exchequer, was the occasional political revolutions ia 
Castile, in which the adhesion of a £u!tion was to be pms 
chased only by the most ample eoncesKons of the erowiu. 
— Such was the violent revdntioa which placed the hooae 
of Trastamara on the throne, m the middle of the fioaF- 
teenth eentiiry. 

* GarilMj, Compendia, ton. n. p^ 399. — ManaBm^WMLin EapoBa^ tank 
ii. fp, 234, 2^,^Tedn Lopez At Ayala, diaaccllor of Cosdle, sod din»> 
ftieter of the vngM of fiior of it» ■oeecHrfe mamuAa^ tensinatcd hm 
kbovn abruptly with the szth year of Hcnrj HL, the ■ttftK^nnt penod 
of wImwo tdtumiatnXiMt if KBgakiij bam of sotbcBtic aatemb te 
Irittor^, Tbo editor of Ajala't CivoDide coDsden tko adreBtme footed 
itt tfco text ii ictitkm, end proboblj niggntcd Ij % itnitBgeai employed 
iy Hefvry tor the leJziire of the Duke of Bcnercnte, aai hj his sahee- 
qneni ImprltooiMAt it Brnfoii See Ajak, Cnkiica de CwtUk, pw 355^ 
Mte (ed. do 1* Acid. 1780). 
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But perhaps, a more operative cause than all these of the 
alleged evil, was the conduct of those imhecile princes, who, 
with heedless prodigality, squandered the puhlic resources 
on their own personal pleasures and unworthy minions. 
The disastrous reigns of John the Second and Henry the 
Fourth, extending over the greater portion of the fifteenth 
century, furnish pertinent examples of this. It was not 
unusual, indeed, for the cortes, interposing its paternal 
authority hy passing an act for the partial resumption of 
grants thus illegally made, in some degree to repair the 
hroken condition of the finances. Nor was such a resump- 
tion unfair to the actual proprietors. The promise to main- 
tain the integrity of the royal demesnes formed an essential 
part of the coronation oath of every sovereign ; and the 
suhject on whom he afterwards conferred them, knew well 
hy what a precarious illicit tenure he was to hold them. 

From the view which has heen presented of the Castilian 
constitution at the heginning of the fifteenth century, it is 
apparent that the sovereign was possessed of less power, 
and the people of greater than in other European monarchies 
at that period. It must he owned, however, as hefore inti- 
mated, that the practical operation did not always correspond 
with the theory of their respective functions in these rude 
times ; and that the powers of the executive, heing suscep- 
tihle of greater compactness and energy in their movements 
than could possihly helong to those of more complex hodies, 
were sufficiently strong, in the hands of a resolute prince, 
to hreak down the comparatively feehle harriers of the law. 
Neither were the relative privileges assigned to the different 
orders of the state equitably adjusted. Those of the aris- 
tocracy were indefinite and exorbitant. The licence of 
armed combinations too, so freely assumed both by this 
order and the commons, although operating as a safety-valve 
for the escape of the effervescing spirit of the age, waa 
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itself obyiouslj repugnant to all principles of civil obedience, 
and exposed the state to evils scarcely less disastrous than 
those which it was intended to prevent. 

It was apparent that, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the powers conceded to the nobility and the commons, 
there were, important defects, which prevented them from 
resting on any sound and permanent basis. The repre- 
sentation of the people in cortes, instead of partially 
emanating, as in England, from an independent body of 
landed proprietors, constituting the real strength of the 
nation, proceeded exclusively from the cities, whose elec- 
tions were much more open to popular caprice and minis- 
terial corruption, and whose numerous local jealousies 
prevented them from acting in cordial co-operation. The 
nobles, notwithstanding their occasional coalitions, were 
often arrayed in feuds against each other. They relied, for 
the defence of their privileges, solely on their physical 
strength ; and heartily disdained, in any emergency, to 
support their own cause by identifying it with that of the 
commons. Hence it became obvious that the monarch, 
who, notwithstanding his limited prerogative, assumed the 
anomalous privilege of transacting public business with the 
advice of only one branch of the legislature, and of 
occasionally dispensing altogether with the attendance of 
the other, might, by throwing his own influence into the 
scale, give the preponderance to whichever party ho 
should prefer ; and, by thus dexterously availing himself 
of their opposite forces, erect his own authority on the 
ruins of the weaker. — How far and how successfully this 
policy was pursued by Ferdinand and Isabella, will be seen 
in the course of this History. 



Notwithstanding tbe gtsneral diligence of the Spanish historians, thev 
have done little towards the investigation of the constitutional antiquities 
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of Castile^ until th« present century. Dr. Geddes^s meagre notice of the 
cortes preceded, probably, by a long interral, any native work upon that 
subject. Robertson frequently complains of the total deficiency of authentic 
sources of information respecting the laws and government of Castile ; a 
circumstance that suggests to a candid mind an obvious explanation of 
several errors into which he has fallen. Capmany, in the preface to a work 
compiled by order of the central junta in Seville, in 1809, on the ancient 
organisation of the cortes in the different states of the Peninsula, remarks, 
that ** no author has appeared, down to the present day, to instruct us in 
regard to the origin, constitution, and celebration of the Gastilian cortes ; 
on all which topics there remains the most profound ignorance." The 
melancholy results to which such an investigation must necessarily lead, 
from the contrast it suggests of existing institutions to the freer forms of 
antiquity, might well have deterred the modem Spaniard from these in- 
quiries ; which, moreover, it can hardly be supposed would have received 
the countenance of government. The brief interval, however, in the early 
part of the present century, when the nation so ineffectually struggled to 
resume its ancient liberties, gave birth to two productions, which have gone 
fkr to supply the desiderata in this department. I allude to the valuable 
works of Marina, on the early legislation, and on the cortes of Castile, to 
which repeated reference has been made in this section. The latter, 
especially, presents us with a full exposition of the appropriate functions 
assigned to the several departments of government, and with the parliar 
mentary history of Castile deduced from original, unpublished records. 

It is unfortunate that his copious illustrations are arranged in so 
unskilful a manner as to give a dry and repulsive air to the whole work. 
The original documents, on which it is established, instead of being 
reserved for an appendix, and their import only conveyed in the text, stare 
at the reader in every pi^e, arrrayed in all the technicalities, periphrases, 
and repetitions incident to legal enactments. The course of the investiga^ 
tion is moreover frequently interrupted by impertinent dissertations on the 
constitution of 1812, in which the author has fallen into abundance of 
crudities, which he would have escaped, had he but witnessed the practical 
operation of those liberal forms of government which he so justly admires^ 
The sanguine temper of Marina has also betrayed him into the error of 
putting, too uniformly, a favourable construction on the proceedings of the 
commons, and of frequently dcrivii^ a constitutional precedent from what 
can only be regarded as an accidental and transient exertion of power in a 
season of popular excitement. 

The student of this department of Spanish history may consult, in cou- 
VOL. I. E 
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junction with Harina, Sen^ere't little tnttiw, often quoted, on the Wb- 
torjr of the Gattiliia eortet. It ia, indeed, too fimited and desoltoij in iti 
pUn to afford anytiiing like » eomplete view of tbe rabject. Bat, as » aen- 
alble eomnientaiy, by one well akilled in tibe topica that he djacimaea, it is 
of nndoabted talne. £ttnee the political prindplea and biaa of the author 
wen of an oppoaite diaracter to Manna'a, they frequently lead him to 
oppoaite eonduaiona in the inTostigation of the same fiicta. Making all 
allowance for obvioaa prejndioea, Sempere*s work, ther^ne^ may be of 
much nae in cwrecting the eironeona impreaaiona made by the fbnnor 
writer^ iHioae &lMie of liberty too often leata, aa exemplified more than 
ones in the preceding pages, on an ideal basis. 

But, with every deduction, Marina^s pubHeations must be considered an 
important contribution to political science. They exhibit an able analysia 
of a constitution^ which becomes singularly interesting from ita having 
furnished, together with that of the sister kingdom of Arsgon, the earUeat 
example of repreaentative government, aa well as from the liberal prin* 
dplee on which that government was long ad mini stered. 
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SECTION 11. 

«STiaW OF THB CONSTITUTION OF ARAGON TO THB MIDDLE OF THK 

FIFTEENTH CEMTU&T. 

Rise of Angon. — Ricos Hombres. — Their Immunities. — Their Turbu- 
lence. — Privileges of Union. — The Legislature. — Its Forms. — Its 
Powers. — General Privilege. — Judicial Functions of Cortes. — The 
Justice. — His great Authority. — Rise and Opulence of Barcelona.-^ 
Her free Institutions. — Intellectual Culture. 

The political institutions of Aragon, although bearing a 
general resemblance to those of Castile, were sufficiently 
disimilar to stamp a peculiar physiognomy on the character 
of the nation, which still continued after it had been 
incorporated with the great mass of the Spanish monarchy. 
It was not until the expiration of nearly ^ye centuries after 
the Saracen invasion, that the little district of Aragon, 
growing up under the shelter of the Pyrenees, was expanded 
into the dimensions of the province which now bears that 
name. During this period it was painfully struggling into 
being, like the other states of the Peninsula, by dint of 
fierce, unintermitted warfare with the infidel. 

Even after this period, it would probably have filled but 
an insignificant space in the map of history, and, instead of 
assuming an independent station, have been compelled, like 
Navarre, to accommodate itself to the politics of the potent 
monarchies by which it was surrounded, had it not extended 
its empire by a fortunate union with Catalonia in the 
twelfth, and the conquest of Valencia in the thirteenth 

s2 
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eeoUurys* These new territories were not oclj far more 
productire thftn its own, but, bj their long line of coast and 
eommodioiM ports, enabled the Aragoneee, hitherto pent up 
within their barren mountains, to open a communication 
with distant regions. 

The ancient county of Barcelona had reached a higher 
degree of ciyilisation than Aragon, and was distinguished 
by institutions quite as liberaL The sea-board would seem 
to be the natural seat of liberty. There is something in 
the ¥ery presence, in the atmosphere of the ocean, which 
inrigorates not only the physical, but the moral energies of 
man. The adrenturous life of the mariner familiarises him 
with dangers, and early accustoms him to independence. 
Intorcourse with various climes opens new and more copious 
sources of knowledge ; and increased wealth brings with it 
an augmentation of power and consequence. It was in the 
maritime cities scattered along the Mediterranean that the 
seeds of liberty, both in ancient and modem times, were 
implanted and brought to maturity. During the middle 
ages, when the people of Europe generally maintained a 
toilsome and infrequent intercourse with each other, those 
situated on the margin of this inland ocean found an easy 
mode of communication across the high road of its waters. 
They mingled in war too as in peace, and this long period is 
filled with their international contests, while the other free 
cities of Christendom were wasting themselves in civil feuds 
and degrading domestic broils. In this wide and various 
collision their moral powers were quickened by constant ac- 
tivity ; and more enlarged views were formed, with a deeper 
consciousness of their own strength, than could be obtained 
by those inhabitants of the interior who were conversant 

* OaUlonia was united with Aragon by the marriage of queen Petronilla 
with Raymond Berengere, count of Barcelona, in 1150. Valencia waa 
n^uered firom the Moon by James I., in 1238. 
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only with a limited range of objects, and subjected to the 
influence of the same dull, -monotonous circumstances. 

Among these maritime republics, those of Catalonia were 
eminently conspicuous. By the incorporation of this coun- 
try with the kingdom of Aragon, therefore, the strength of 
the latter was greatly augmented. The Aragonese princes, 
well aware of this, liberally fostered institutions to which 
the country owed its prosperity, and skilfully ayailed them-* 
selves of its resources for the aggrandisement of their own 
dominions. They paid particular attention to the navy, for 
the more perfect discipline of which a body of laws was pre- 
pared by Peter the Fourth, in 1354, that was designed to 
render it invincible. No allusion whatever is made in this 
stern code to the mode of surrendering to, or retreating 
from the enemy. The commander, who declined attacking 
any force not exceeding his own by more than one vessel, 
was punished with death.* The Catalan navy successfully 
disputed the empire of the Mediterranean with the fleets of 
Pisa, and still more of Genoa. With its aid, the Aragonese 
monarchs achieved the conquest successively of Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, and annexed them to the 
empire.! It penetrated into the farthest regions of the 
Levant ; and the expedition of the Catalans into Asia, 
which terminated with the more splendid than useful acqui- 
sition of Athens, forms one of the most romantic passages 
in this stirring and adventurous era.| 

* Capmanj, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. iii. pp. 45 — 47. — The Catalans 
were much celebrated during the middle i^s for their skill with the cross- 
bow ; for a more perfect iustruction in which, the municipality of Barcelona 
established games and gymnasiums. Ibid. tom. i. p. 113. 

t Sicily revolted to Peter III., in 1282. — Sardinia was conquered by 
James II., in 1324, and the Balearic Isles by Peter lY., in 1343-4. Zurita, 
Anales, tom. i. foL 247 ; torn, ii, fol. 60. — Hermilly, Histoire du Royaume 
de Majorque, (Maestricht, 1777,) pp. 227—268. 

X Hence the title of Duke of Athens, assumed by the Spanish sove- 
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But while the princes of Aragon were thus enlarging the 
Dounds of their dominion abroad, there was probably not a 
Boyereign in Eui'ope possessed of such limited authority at 
home. The three great states, with their dependencies, 
which constituted the Aragonese monarchy, had been 
declared by a statute of James the Second, in 1319, ina- 
lienable and indivisible.* Each of them, howeyer, main- 
tained a separate constitution of government, and was 
administered by distinct laws. As it would be fruitless to 
investigate the peculiarities of their respective institutions, 
which bear a very close affinity to one another, we may 
confine ourselves to those of Aragon, which exhibit a more 
perfect model than those either of Catalonia or Valencia, 
and have been far more copiously illustrated by her 
writers. 

The national historians refer the origin of their govern- 
ment to a written constitution of about the middle of the 
ninth century, fragments of which are still preserved in 
certain ancient documents and chronicles. On occurrence 
of a vacancy in the throne, at this epoch, a monarch was 
elected by the twelve principal nobles, who prescribed a code 
of laws, to. the observance of which he was obliged to swear 
before assuming the sceptre. The import of these laws was to 
circumscribe within very narrow limits the authority of the 
sovereign, distributing the principal functions to a Justida, or 
Justice, and these same peers, who, in case of a violation of 
the compact by the monarch, were authorised to withdraw 
their allegiance, and, in the bold language of the ordinance, 

reigns. The brilliant fortunes of Roger de Flor are related by count 
Moncada, (Ezpedidon de loa Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Turcot y 
Griegos, Madrid, 180i$,) in a style much commended by Spanish ori tics for 
its elegance. See Mondejar, AdYcrtencias, p. 114. 

* It was confirmed by Alfonso III., in 1328. Zurita, Anales, torn. ii. 
foL 90. 
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** to Bubstitute any other ruler in his stead, eren a pagan, if 
thej listed."* The whole of this wears much of a fabulous 
aspect, and may remind the reader of the gOTomment which 
Ulysses met with in Pheacia ; where King Alcinous is 
surrounded by his " twelve illustrious peers, or archons," 
subordinate to himself, ''who," says he, *'rule oyer the 
people, . I myself being the thirteenth."! But, whether 
true or not, this renerable tradition must be admitted to 
haye been well calculated to repress the arrogance of the 
Aragonese monarchs, and to exalt the minds of their subjects 
by the image of ancient liberty which it presented. ;|: 

* See the fragments of the Fuero deSoprcwbe, dted hy Blanou, Anr- 
gonensium Rerum Commentarii, (CttBaraagastse, 1588,) pp. 25 — 29. The 
well-known oath of the Aragonese to their sovereign on his accession, ** Nos 
que valemos tanto como vos," &c. frequently quoted hy historians, rests on 
the authority of Antonio Perez^ the unfortunate minister of Philip II., who 
however good a voucher for the usages of his own time, has made a blunder 
in the very sentence preceding this, by confounding the Privilege of Union 
with one of the laws of Soprarbe, which shows him to be insufficient, 
especially as he is the only authority for this ancient ceremony. See 
Antonio Perez, Relaciones, (Paris, ^598,) fol. 92. 

i* ActfSe/ca 7^ Kwrit Sij/tov iLpivpeiries ficuriXiits 
*Apxol Kpaivowrtf rpurKtui4ieaTOS 8* iyh €wt6s. 

OdysB. e. 890. 

In like manner Alfonso III. alludes to ** the ancient times in Aragon^ 
when there were as many kings as ricos hombres.** See Zurita, Anales, 
torn. i. fol. 816. 

X The authenticity of the ** Fuero de Soprarbe" has been keenly debated 
by the Aragonese and Navarrese writers. Moret, in refutation of Blancas, 
who espouses it, (See Commentarii, p. 289,) states that, after a diligent 
investigation of the archives of that region, he finds no mention of the laws 
nor even of the name, of Soprarbe, until the eleventh century ; a startling 
circumstance for the antiquary. '(Investigadones Histtfricas de las Antigue- 
dades del Reyno de Navarra ; Pamplona, 1766 ; tom. vi. lib. 2, cap. 11.) 
Indeed, the historians of Aragon admit that the public documents previous 
to the fourteenth century suffered so much from various causes as to leave 
comparatively few materials for authentic narrative. (Blancas, Commeo- 
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The great barons of Aragon were few in number. Thej 
affected to deriye their descent from the twelve peers above 
mentioned, and were styled ricos komhres de ncUura, imply- 
ing by this epithet that they were not indebted for their 
creation to the will of the soyereign. No estate could be 
legally conferred by the crown, as an honour (the denomina- 
tion of fiefs in Aragon), on any but one of these high nobles. 
This, however, was in time evaded by the monarchs, who 
advanced certain of their own retainers to a level with the 
ancient peers of the land ; a measure which proved a fruitful 
source of disquietude.* No baron could be divested of his 
fief, unless by public sentence of the Justice and the cortes. 
The proprietor, however, was required, as usual, to attend 
the king in council, and to perform military service, when 
summoned, during two mouths in the year, at his own 

charge.! 

The privileges, both honorary and substantial, enjoyed by 
the ricos komhres were very considerable. They filled the 
highest posts in the state. They originally appointed judges 
in their domains for the cognisance of certain civil causes, 

tarii, Pref. — Risco, Espana Sagftada, torn. zxz. Pr61ogo.) Blancas tran- 
imbed his extract of the lawu of Soprarbe principally from Prince Charles 
of Viana^B Hiatory, written in the fifteenth century. See Commentarii, 
p. 25. 

* Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, pp. 39, 40. — ^Blancaa, Commentarii, 
pp. 833, 334, 340. — Fueros y Obaervandas del Reyno de Aragon, (Zara- 
gout, 1667,) torn. 1. foL 130. — The ricot hombret, thus created by the 
monarch, were styled de iManada, signifying '* of the household.** It ^ras 
lawful for a rtco hombre to bequf«th his honours to whidisoever of his 
legitimate children he might prefer, and, in de&ult of issue, to his nearest 
of kin. He was bound to distribute the bulk of his estates in fiefs amonj^ 
his knights, so that a complete system of sub-infeudation was established. 
The knights, on restoring their fie&, might change their suzerains at 
pleasure. 

t Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, p. 41. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 307, 
322, 331. 
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and over a class of their vassals exercised an unlimited cri- 
minal jurisdiction. They were excused from taxation, except 
in specified cases ; were exempted from all corporal and 
capital punishment ; nor could they be imprisoned, although 
their estates might be sequestrated for debt. A lower class 
of nobility, styled infanzones, equivalent to the Castilian 
hidalgos y together with the cabalUroSj or knights, were also 
possessed of important though inferior immunities.* 

The king distributed among the great barons the territory 
reconquered from the Moors, in proportions determined by 
the amount of their respective services. We find a stipulation 
to this effect from James the First to his nobles, previous to 
his invasion of Majorca. f On a similar principle they claimed 
nearly the whole of Valencia.^ On occupying a city^it was 
usual to divide it into harries, or districts, each of which 
was granted by way of fief to some one of the ricos hombres, 
from which he was to derive his revenue. What proportion 
of the conquered territory was reserved for the royal demesne 
does not appear. § We find one of these nobles, Bernard de 
Cabrera, in the latter part of the fourteenth century, man- 
ning a fleet of king's ships on his own credit ; another, of 
the ancient family of Luna, in the fifteenth century, so 
wealthy that he could travel through an almost unbroken 
Kne of his estates all the way from Castile to France. | 
With all this, their incomes in general, in this comparatively 

* Fueros j Obseryancias, torn. i. fol. 130. — Martel, Forma de Celebrar 
Cortes en An^on, (Zaragoza, 1641,) p. 98. — Blancas, Comnientarii, 
pp. 306, 312-317, 323, 360.— Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, pp. 40-43. 

*)* Zurita, Anales, torn. i. fol. 124. 

X Blancas, Commentarii, p. 334. 

§ See the partition of Saragossa by Alonso the Warrior. Zurita, 
Anales, torn. i. fbl. 43. 

II Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, torn. ii. p. 198. — Blancas, Commentarii, 
p. 218. 
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poor country, were ?ery iiierior to those of the great Gastilian 
lords.* 

The laws oonoeded oertain powers to the aristocracy of a 
most daugeroua oharaoter. They were entitled, like the 
nobles of the sister kingdom, to defy, and puhlioly renounce 
their allegianoe to their soYereign, with the whimsical privi- 
lege, in addition, of oommending their families and estates 
to his proteotion, which he was ohliged to accord until they 
were again reconoiled.t The misohieTous right of private 
war was repeatedly recognised hy statute. It was claimed 
and exercised in its full extent, and occasionally with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance is recorded 
hy Zurita of a bloody feud between two of these nobles, 
proseoyted with such inveteracy, that the parties bound 
themselves by solemn oath never to desist from it during 
their lives, and to resist every effort, even on the part of the 
crown itself, to effect a pacification between them.| This 
remnant of barbarism lingered longer in Aragon than in 
any other country in Christendom. 

The Aragonese sovereigns, who were many of them pos- 
sessed of singular capacity and vigour, § made repeated 

* See a regiiter of theie at the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, apud 
L. Marineo, Coiai Memorable!, fol. 25. 

f Zurita, Anales, torn. ii. fol. 127. — Blancas, Commentarii, p. 324^ — 
*' Adhac Rids hominibus ipsis majorum more institutisque concedebatnr, 
3it sese poisent, dum ipai vellent, a nostrorum Regum jure et potestate^ 
quasi nodum aliquem, expedite ; neque expedite solum, 8ed dimisso pritUf 
quo potirentWf Honortf helium ipsis inferre ; Reges vero Rici hominis sic 
expediti uxorem, filios, familiam, res, bona, et fortunas omnes in suam 
recipere fidem tenebantur. Neque uUa erat eorum utilitatis &cienda 
jactura." 

X Fueros 7 Observandas, tom. i. p. 84. — ^Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 350. 

§ Blancas somewhere boasts, that no one of the kings of Aragon has 
been stigmatised by a cognomen of infamy, as in most of the other royal 
naces of Europe. Peter lY.^ ^ the Ceremonious,** richly deserved one. 
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efforts to reduce the authority of their nohles vithin more 
temperate limits. Peter the Second, hy a hold stretch of 
prerogatiye, stripped them of their most important rights of 
iurisdiotion.* James the Conqueror artfully endeavoured to 
counterhalance their weight hy that of the commons and 
the ecclesiastics.! But they were too formidahle when 
united, and too easily united to he successfully assailed. 
The Moorish wars terminated in Aragon with the conquest 
of Valencia, or rather the inyasion of Murcia, hy the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The tumultuous spirits of the 
aristocracy, therefore, instead of finding a yent, as in Castile, 
in these foreign expeditions, were turned within, and con- 
yulsed their own coimtry with perpetual reyolution. Haughty 
from the consciousness of their ezclusiye privileges, and of 
the limited numher who monopolised them, the Aragonese 
harons regarded themselves rather as the rivals of their 
sovereign than as his inferiors. Intrenched .within the 
mountain fastnesses, which the rugged nature of the country 
everywhere afforded, they easily hade defiance to his autho- 
rity. Their small numher gave a eompactness and concert 
to their operations, which could not have heen ohtained in a 
multitudinous hody. Ferdinand the Catholic well discrimi- 
nated the relative position of the Aragonese and Castilian 
nobility, by sajing, '* it was as difficult to divide the one as 
to unite the other. "| 

These combinations became still mpre frequent after 
formally receiving the approbation of King Alfonso the 
Third, who, in 1287, signed the two celebrated ordinances, 
entitled the *' Privileges of Union," by which his subjects 
were authorised to resort to arms on an infringement of 

* Zurita, Anales, torn. i. fol. 102. 

■f* Zurita, AnatetB, torn. i. fol. 198. — He recommended this policy to his 
Bon-in-law, the king of Castile. 

X Sempere, Histoire des Cortes^ p. 164. 
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their liberties.* The Jiermandad of Castile had never been 
countenanced bj legislative sanction ; it was chiefly resorted 
to as A measure of police, and was directed more frequently 
against the disorders of the nobility than of the sovereign ; 
it was organised with difficulty, and, compared with the 
union of Aragon, was cumbrous and languid in its opera- 
tions. While these privileges continued in force, the nation 
was delivered over to the most frightful anarchy. The 
least offensive movement on the part* of the monarch, the 
slightest encroachment on personal right or privilege, was 
the signal for a general revolt. At the cry of Union, that 
"last voice," says the enthusiastic historian, *'of the ex- 
piring republic, full of authority and majesty, and an open 
indication of the insolence of kings," the nobles and the 
citizens eagerly rushed to arms. The principal castles 
belonging to the former were pledged as security for their 
fidelity, and intrusted to conservators, as they were styled, 
whose duty it was to direct the operations and watch over 
the interests of the Union. A common seal was prepared, 
bearing the device of armed men kneeling before their king, 
intimating at once their loyalty and their resolution, and a 
similar device was displayed on tlie standard and the other 
military insignia of the confederatea.f 

The power of the monarch was as nothing before this for- 
midable array. The Union appointed a council to control all 
his movements ; and in fact, during the whole period of its 
existence, the reigns of four successive monarchs, it may be 
said to have dictated law to the land. At length Peter the 
Fourth, a despot in heart, and naturally enough impatient of 

* Zurita, Auales, lib. 4, cap. 96. — Abarca dates this event in the year 
preceding. Reyes de Aragon, en Anales Histtfricos, (Madrid, 1682 — 1684,) 

torn. ii. fol. 8. 

f Blancas, Commentarii) pp. 192, 193. — Zurita, Anales, torn. L fol. 266 

At alibL 
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this eclipse of regal prerogatiye, brought the matter to an 
bsue, by defeating the army of the Union, at the memorable 
battle of Epila, in 1348, ** the last," says Zurita, '' in which 
it was permitted to the subject to take up arms against the 
sovereign for the cause of liberty." Then convoking an 
assembly of the states at Saragossa, he produced before 
them the instrument containing the two Privileges, and cut 
it in pieces with his dagger. In doing this, having wounded 
himself in the hand, he suffered the blood to trickle upon the 
parchment, exclaiming, that " a law, which had been the 
occasion of so much blood, should be blotted out by the 
blood of a king."* All copies of it, whether in the public 
archives or in the possession of private individuals, were 
ordered, under a heavy penalty, to be destroyed. The 
statute passed to that effect carefully omits the date of the 
detested instrument, that all evidence of its existence might 
perish with it.f 

Instead of abusing his victory, as might have been antici- 
pated from his character, Peter adopted a far more magna- 
nimous policy. He confirmed the ancient privileges of the 
realm, and made in addition other wise and salutary conces- 
sions. From this period, therefore, is to be dated the pos- 
session of constitutional liberty in Aragon ; (for surely the 
reign of unbridled licence, above described, is not deserving 
that name ;) and this not so much from the acquisition of 

* Zurita, Anales, torn. ii. fol. 126 — 130. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 
195 — 197. — Hence he was styled ** Peter of the Dagger ;** and a statue of 
him, bearing in one hand this weapon, and in the other the Privilege, stood 
in the Chamber of Deputation at Saragossa in Phillip II.*s time. See 
Antonio Perez, Relaciones, fol. 95. 

i* See the statute, De Prohibit^ Unione, &c. Fueros y Observancias, 
torn. i. fol. 178.-— A copy of the original Privileges was detected by Blancas 
among the manuscripts of the Archbishop of Saragossa ; but he declined 
publishing it from deference to the prohibition of his ancestors. Common- 
tarii,p. 179. 
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new immunities, as from the more perfect security afforded 
for the enjoyment of the old. The court of the Justicia, 
that great barrier interposed by the constitution between 
despotism on the one hand and popular licence on the other, 
was more strongly protected, and causes hitherto decided by 
arms were referred for adjudication to this tribunal.* From 
this period, too, the cortes, whose voice was scarcely heard 
amid the wild uproar of preceding times, was allowed to 
extend a beneficial and protecting sway oyer the land. And 
although the social history of Aragon, like that of other 
countries in this rude age, is too often stained with deeds of 
yiolence and personal feuds, yet the state at large, under 
the steady operation of its laws, probably enjoyed a more 
uninterrupted tranquillity than fell to the lot of any other 
nation in Europe. 

The Aragonese cortes was composed of four branches, or 
arms;t the ricos hombres, or great barons; the lesser 
nobles, comprehending the knights ; the clergy ; and the 
commons. The nobility of every denomination were enti- 
tled to a seat in the legislature. The ricos hombres were 
allowed to appear by proxy, and a similar privilege was 
enjoyed by baronial heiresses. The number of this body 
was very limited, twelve of them constituting a quorum. :( 

* ''Haec itaque domestica Regis victoria, qua miserrimum uniYeme 
Reipublicn interitum videlMttur esse allatura, stabilem nobis constituit 
paoem, tranquillitatem, et otium. Inde enim Magistratus Justitias Ara- 
gonum in earn, quam nunc colimus, amplitudinem dignitatis devenit.** 
Commentarii, p. 107. 

f Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 8. — ** Brazos del reino, porque 
ahrofcm, j tienen en sL^ — The cortes consisted only of three arms in Ca- 
talonia and Valencia ; both the greater and lesser nobilitj sitting in the 
same chamber. Pergnera, Cortes en Cataluna, and Matheu j Sanz, Con- 
stitudon de Valencia, apud Capmany, Pr^tica y Estilo, pp. 65, 183, 184. 

t Martelf Forma de Celebiar Cortes, cap. 10, 17, 21, 46.— Blancas, 
Modo de Proceder en Cortes de Aragon^ (Zangoza, 1641^ foL 17} 18.) 
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The arm of the ecclesiasticB emhraoed an ample delega- 
tion from the inferior as well as higher clergy.* It is 
affirmed not to have heen a component of the national legis- 
lature until more than a century and a half after the admis- 
sion of the commons.! Indeed the influence of the church 
was much less sensihle in Aragon than in the other king- 
doms of the Peninsula. Notwithstanding the humiliating 
concessions of certain of their princes to the papal see, they 
were never recognised hy the nation, who uniformly as- 
serted their independence of the temporal supremacy of 
Rome ; and who, as we shall see hereafter, resisted the 
introduction of the Inquisition, that last stretch of ecclesias- 
tical usurpation, eyen to hlood.| 

The commons enjoyed higher consideration, and civil 
privileges than in Castile. For this they were perhaps 
somewhat indehted to the example of their Catalan neigh- 
hours, the influence of whose democratic institutions natu- 
rally extended to other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. 
The charters of certain cities accorded to the inhahitants 
privileges of nohility, particularly that of immunity from 

* Camponj, Pr^btica 7 Estilo, p. 12. 

i* BlancaB, Modo de Prooeder, fol. 14, — and Commentarii, p. 374.— 
Zorita, indeed, gives repeated initancee of their convocation in the 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries, from a date almost coeval with that 
of the commons ; jet Blancaa, who made this subject his particular studj^ 
who wrote posterior to Zurita^ and occasionally refers to him, postpones 
the era of their admission into the legislature to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

X One of the monarchs of Arsgon, Alfonso tbe Warrior, according to 
Mariana, bequeathed all his dominions to the Templars and Hospitallers. 
Another, Peter II., agreed to hold his kingdom as a fief of the see of Rome, 
and to pay it an annual tribute. (Hist, de Espsfia, tom. i. pp, 596, 664.) 
This so much disgusted the people^ that they compelled his successors to 
make a public protest against the claims of the church, before their coro- 
nation.— See Blancas, Coronaciones de los Serenisimos Reyes de Aragon^ 
(Zaragoza, 1641,) cap. 2. 
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tax.i'inn ; while tbo ujiugbU'atea of others were pennitted to 
L.\c th. 11 -JL airt lu ihi^ orUw oil hidalgos.* From a very early 
}• rii\l wo tlud tUviu employed in offices of public trust, 
aiul on iui|Hutaut iui^;sluua«t The epoch of their admission 
into the uatit^iuvl aa^icmbly ia traced as far back as 1133, 
bowiiJ soui'H earlier than the commencement of popular 
i\ [)i\ >>outatiuu iu Castile.} Each city had the right of 
bv luliu^' t>Yo or more deputies selected from persons eligible 
ti> ith luagiatracy ; but with the privilege of only one vote, 
>vluitovor might bo the number of its deputies. Any place 
>vhi(:h had boon once represented in cortes, might always 
clulta to bo 80.§ 

hy a statute of 1307, the convocation of the states, 
which had boon annual, was declared biennial. The kings, 
however, paid little regard to this provision, rarely summon- 
ing thorn, except for some specific necessity.! The great 
ofticors of the crown, whatever might be their personal rank, 
were jealously excluded from their deliberations. The ses- 
sion was opened by an address from the king in person, a 
point of which they were very tenacious ; after which the 

* Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 22. — Auo y Manuel, Institu- 
dones, p. 44. 

t Zurita, Anales, torn. i. fol. 163, A.D., 1250. 

X Ibid. torn. L fol. 51. — The earliest appearance of popular representa^ 
tion in Catalonia is fixed by Ripoll at 1283 (apud Capmanj, Pr&ctica y 
£stilo,p. 135). What can Capmany mean by postponing the introduction 
of the commons into the cortes of Aragon to 1300? (See p. 56.) Their 
presence and names are commemorated by the exact Zurita, several times 
before the close of the twelfth century. 

§ Pr&ctica y Estilo, pp. 14, 17, 18, 30.— Martel, Forma de Celebrar 
Cortes, ca^. 10. — Those who followed a mechanical occupation, tncZtt<2in^ 
ayrgeons and apotJiecaneSyvren excluded from a seat in cortes. (Cap. 17.) 
The faculty have rarely been treated with so little ceremony. 

II Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 7. — The cortes appear to have 
been more frequently convoked in the fourteenth century than in any 
other. Blancas refers to no less than twenty-three within that period, 
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different arms withdrew to their separate apartments.* 
The greatest scrupulousness was manifested in maintaining 
the rights and dignity of the body ; and their intercourse 
with one another, and with the king, was regulated by 
the most precise forms of parliamentary etiquette, t The 
subjects of deliberation were referred to a committee from 
each order, who, after conferring together, reported to their 
seyeral departments. Every question, it may be presumed, 
underwent a careful examination ; as the legislature, we 
are told, was usually diyided into two parties *' the one 
maintaining the rights of the monarch, the other, those of 
the nation," corresponding nearly enough with those of our 
day. It was in the power of any member to defeat the 
passage of a bill, by opposing to it his veto or dissent, for- 
mally registered to that effect. He might eyen interpose 
his negative on the proceedings of the house, and thus put a 
stop to the prosecution of all further business during the 
session. This anomalous privilege, transcending even that 
claimed in the Polish diet, must have been too invidious in 
its exercise, and too pernicious in its consequences, to have 
been often resorted to. This may be inferred from the fact 
that it was not formally repealed until the reign of Philip 
the Second, in 1592. During the interval of the sessions 

aYeraging nearly one in four yean. (Commentarii, Index, voce Comitia.) 
In Catalonia and Valencia, the cortes was to be summoned every three 
years. Berart, Discorso, BreVe sobre la Celebracion de Cortes de Aragon, 
(1626,) fol. 12. 

* Capmany, Prictica y Estilo, p. 15. — ^Blancas has ]»>eserTed a specimen 
of an address from the throne, in 1398, in which the king, after selectiug 
some moral apophthegm as a text, rambles for the space of half an hour 
through Scripture history, &c. and concludes with announcing the object 
of his convening the cortes together in three lines. Commentarii, pp. 
376-380. 

i* See the ceremonial detailed with sufficient prolixity by Martel, (Forma 
de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 52, 53,) and a curious illustration of it in Zorita, 
Anales, tom. iv. foL 313. 

VOt. I. F 
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of the le^Iature^ a depntatuui of ei^ was aj^pomfeed, two 
from each anxB» to preude over public affiurs^ partieiilari j 
in regard to the reTeniie» and the secnritj of jnstuie ; with 
authority to conroke a eortea extraordinary, whenerer the 
exigeoey might demand it.* 

The cortes exercised the highest fimetions» whether oi a 
deliberatiTe, legislative, or judicial nature. It had a right 
to be consulted (m all matters of imp^Mrtaoce, especially on 
those of peace and war. No law was Tahd, no tax could be 
imposed, without its consent ; and it carefully proyided for 
the application of the rerenne to its destined ii8es.t It 
determined the succession to the crown ; remored obnoxious 
ministers ; refonned the household and domestie expendi- 
ture of the monarch ; and exercised the power, in the most 
unreserred manner, of withholding supplies, as wdl as of 
resisting what it regarded as an encroachment on the liber- 
ties of the nation.^ 

The excellent commentators on the constitution of Aragcm 
have bestowed comparatiyely little attention on the deve- 
lopment of its parliamentary history; confining themselves 
too exclusively to mere forms of procedure. The defect has 
been greatly obviated by the copiousness of their general 

* CapfiDMij, Frietictk j Eitflo, pp. 44 et ieq« — ^Martel, Fonoz de 
Celebrar Cortet, cap. 50, 60 et leq. — Foerot j Obeerranciu, torn. L fol. 
229.— Blancai, Modo de Proceder, foL 2-4.— Zmita, Analea, torn. iii. foL 
821. — Robertfon, mirinterpreting a paange of Blancas, (Commentarii, 
p. 875,) itatef that a ** tettion of eortes continued forty days.** (History 
of Charles V., voL i. p. 140.) It nsoally lasted months. 

f Fueros y ObserranciaSi fol. 6, tit. PiivUeg. Oen. — Blancas, Comxnen 
tarii, p. 371. — Capinany, Prictica y Estilo, p, 51. — It was anciently the 
practice of the legislature to grant snpplies of troops, but not of money. 
When Peter IV. requested a pecuniary subsidy, the cortes told him, that 
'* luch things had not been usual ; tliat his Christian subjects were wont 
to serve him with their persons, and il was only for Jews and Moors to 
serve him with money.** Blancas, Modo de Proceder, cap. 18. 

X See eiamples of them in Zurita, Analee, tom. L fol. 51, 263; tom. 
a Ibl. 891, 894, 434.— Blancas, Modo de Proceder, foL 98, 106. 



In ehort, the distingiushing excellence of this instmment, 
like that of Usgna Charta, consists in the wise and equitable 
protection which it affords to all classes of the commuiuty.* 
The General Fririlege, instead of bang wrested, like King 
John's charter, &om a pusillanimooa prince, was conceded, 
relnctantl; enough it is true, in an assemhlj of the nation, 
bj one of the ablest monarchs who ever sat on the throne of 
Aragon, at a time when his anna, crowned with repeated 
Tictory, had secured to the state the moat important of her 
foreign acquisitions. 
The Aragonese, who rightlj regarded the General Pnvi- 

* " Than «u mcii ■ eonfbnnit]' of MDtunent unong sll puliei,'' ujt 
Zurila, " thit tLe prinl«g« of tha nobUitr ntn no better Kcured than 
thote of the comiaaiu. For the Angonen deemed tint the eiiitenco of 
Iho cotumonweBllh depended not >a mnch on iti itrength, u on iu liber- 
tles." (Analei, lib. 4, op. 38.) Id the coDErmBtian of the priril^ hj 
Jtiof the Second, in 1325, tortnn, tben poenll)' recogniwd Ij the 
mniiicipel l>w of Europe, ni eipreai])' pTolkibited io Angon, " u uDWorth j 
of freemen." Bee Zniile, AnBlet, lib. 6, op. 61,— Hid Fnenn J Otmt- 
nneui, tsoi. L fol. 9. DecUntio FiIt. GenenJia. 

f2 
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lege as the broadest basis of their liberties, repeatedly pro- 
cured its confirmation by succeeding sovereigns. " By so 
many and such various precautions," says Blancas, *' did 
our ancestors establish that freedom which their posterity 
have enjoyed ; manifesting a wise solicitude that all orders 
of men, even kings themselves, confined within their own 
sphere, should discharge their legitimate functions without 
jostling or jarring with one another ; for in this harmony 
consists the temperance of our government. Alas ! " he 
adds, '' how much of all this has fallen into desuetude from 
its antiquity, or been efiaced by new customs."* 

The judicial functions of the cortes have not been suffi- 
ciently noticed by writers. They were extensive in their 
operation, and gave it the name of the General Court. 
They were principally directed to protect the subject from 
the oppressions of the crown and its officers ; over all which 
cases it possessed original and ultimate jurisdiction. The 
suit was conducted before the Justice, as president of the 
cortes in its judicial capacity, who delivered an opinion 
conformable to the will of the majority.! The authority, 

* The patriotism of Blancu wanns as he dwells on the illusory 
picture of ancient virtue, and contrasts it with the degeneracy of his own 
day. ** Et vero prisca hoc tarn severitas, desertaque ilia et inculta vita, 
quando dies noctesque nostri armati concursahant, ac in hello et Maurorum 
sanguine assidui yersahantur : yerh quidem parsimonin, fortitudinis, tem- 
perantias, cacterarumque virtutum omnium magistra fuit. In quA maleficia 
ac scelera, qun nunc in otios& hac nostr& umhratili et delicatA gignuntur, 
gigni non solehant ; quin immo ita tunc aequaliter omnes omni genere 
virtutum iloruere, nt egregia haec laus videatur non hominum solum, 
verum illorum etiam temporum fuisse.*' Commentarii, p. 340. The 
repeated confirmation of the General Privilege affords another point of 
analogy with Magna Charta, which, together with the Charter of the 
Foresty received, according to Lord Coke, the sanction of parliament thirty- 
two several times. — Institutes, part ii. Proome. 

i* It was more frequently referred, hoth for the sake of expedition and 
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indeed, of this magistrate in his own court was folly equal 
to providing adequate relief in all these cases.* But for 
several reasons this parliamentary tribunal was preferred. 
The process was both more expeditious and less expensive 
to the suitor. Indeed, the <* most obscure inhabitant of the 
most obscure village in the kingdom, although a foreigner,'* 
might demand redress of this body ; and, if he was incap- 
able of bearing the burden himself, the state was bound to 
maintain his suit, and provide him with counsel at its own 
charge. But the most important consequence, resultiug 
from this legislative investigation, was the remedial laws 
frequently attendant on it. '' And our ancestors," says 
Blancas, '' deemed it great wisdom patiently to endure con- 
tumely and oppression for a season, rather than seek 
redress before an inferior tribunal, since, by postponing 
their suit till the meeting of cortes, they would not only 
obtain a remedy for their own grievance, but one of a 
universal and permanent application, "f 

The Aragonese cortes maintained a steady control over 
the operations of government, especially after the dissolu- 
tion of the Union ; and the weight of the commons was 
more decisive in it than in other similar assemblies of that 
period. Its singular distribution into four estates was 

of obtaining a mora full investigation, to commissionen nominated con- 
jointly bj the cortcB and the party demanding redress. The nature of the 
gf^uges, or grievances, which might be brought before the legislature, and 
the mode of proceeding in relation to them, are circumstantially detailed 
by the parliamentary historians of Aragon. See Berart, Discurso sobre la 
Celebracion de Cortes, cap. 7. — Capmany, PrIUstica y Estilo, pp. 37-44. 
— Blancas, Mode de Proceder^ cap. 14, — and Martel, Forma de Celebrar 
Cortes, cap. 54-59. 

* Blancas, Mode de Prooeder, cap. 14. — Yet Peter IV., in his dispute 
with the justice Fernandez de Castro, denied this. Zurita, Anales, tom. 
ii. fol. 170. 

f Blancas, Mode de Proceder, ubi supra. 
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favourable to this. The knights and MUtlgos^ an inter- 
mediate order between the great nobility and the people* 
when detached from the former, naturally lent additional 
support to the latter, with whom, indeed, they had consider- 
able affinity. The representatives of certain cities, as well 
as a certain class of citizens, were entitled to a seat in this 
body ;* so that it approached both in spirit and substance 
to something like a popular representation. Indeed, this 
arm of the cortes was so uniformly vigilant in resisting any 
encroachment on the part of the crown, that it has been 
said to represent, more than any other, the liberties of the 
nation.! In some other particulars the Aragonese com- 
mons possessed an adyantage over those of Castile. 1. By 
postponing their money grants to the conclusion of the 
session, and regulating them in some degree by the pre- 
▼ious dispositions of the crown, they availed themselves of 
an important lever relinqubhed by the Castilian cortes. { 
2. The kingdom of Aragon proper was circumscribed within 
too narrow limits to allow of such local jealousies and 
estrangements, growing out of an apparent diversity of 
interests, as existed in the neighbouring monarchy. Their 
representatives, therefore, were enabled to move with a 

* As for example the ciudadcmot honradoa of Saragoisa. (Capmanj, 
PHLctica 7 Estilo, p. 14.) A ci/udadano hanrado in Catalonia, and I 
preiume the lame iu Aiagon, was a landowner, who li^ed on his rents 
without being engaged in commerce or trade of any kind, answering to the 
French profpfiitaure. See Capmanj, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. ii. Apend. 
No. 80. 

t Blancas, Mode de Proceder, foL 102. 

X Not, however, it must be allowed, without a manly struggle in its 
defence, and which in the early part of Charles y.*s raign, in 1525, 
wrenched a promise from the crown to answer all petitions definitely 
before the rising of cortes. The law still remains on the statute-book, 
(Recop. de las Leyei, lib. 6, tit. 7, ley 8,) a sad commentary on the fiuth 
«f prinoei. 
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more hearty concert, and on a more consistent line of policy. 
3. Lasdj, the acknowledged right to a seat in cortes, pos^ 
sessed by every city which had once been represented there, 
and this equally whether summoned or not, if we may credit 
Oapmany,* must have gone far to preserve the popular 
branch from the melancholy state of dilapidation to which 
it was reduced in CastUe by the arts of despotic princes. 
Indeed, the kings of Aragon, notwithstanding occasional 
excesses, seem never to have attempted any systematic 
invasion of the constitutional rights of their subjects. They 
well knew that the spirit of liberty was too high amo«9g 
them to endure it. When the queen of Alfonso the FouHh 
urged her husband, by quoting the example of her brother 
the king of Castile, to punish certain refractory citizens of 
Valencia, he prudently replied, ** My people are free, and 
not so submissive as the Castilians. They respect me 
as their prince, and I hold them for good vassals and 

comrades, "t 

No part of the constitution of Aragon has excited more 
interest, or more deservedly, than the office pf the Justiciar 
or Justice ;X whose extraordinary functions were far from 
being limited to judicial matters, although in these his 
authority was supreme. The origin of this institution is 
affirmed to have been coeval with that of the constitution 
or frame of government itself. § If it were so, his authority 
may be said, in the language of Blancas, « to have slept in 
the scabbard *' until the dissolution of the Union ; when the 

* Prictica 7 Estilo, p. 14. 

-f* " Y noB tenemoB k elloB oomo buenoi vassalloB 7 oompafieroB.** — Zvl" 
rita, Anales, lib. 7, cap. 17. 

X The noun " justida *' waB made masculine for the accommodation of 
this magistrate, who was st7led *^ el justicia." Antonio Pereo. Relacionesy 
fol 91. 

§ Blancas, Commentarii, p. 26. — ^Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 9. 
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control of a tumultuous aristocracy was exchanged for the 
mild and uniform operation of the law, administered bj 
this, its supreme interprets. 

His most important duties may he briefly enumerated. 
He was authorised to pronounce on the validity of all 
royal letters and ordinances. He possessed, as has been 
said, concurrent jurisdiction with the corteB oyer all suits 
against the crown and its officers. Inferior judges were 
bound to consult him in all doubtful cases, and to abide by 
his opinion,, as of " equal authority," in the words of an 
ancient jurist, " with the law itself.*** An appeal lay to 
his tribunal from those of the territorial and royal judges.t 
He could even evoke a cause, while pending before them, 
into his own court, and secure the defendant from molesta- 
tion on his giving surety for his appearance. By another 
process, he might remove a person under arrest from the 
place in which he had been confined by order of an inferior 
court, to the public prison appropriated to this purpose, 
there to abide his own examination of the legality of his 
detention. These two provisions, by which the precipitate 
and perhaps intemperate proceedings of subordinate judi- 
catures were subjected to the revision of a dignified and 
dispassionate tribunal, might seem to afford sufficient security 
for personal liberty and property. { 

* Molinns, apud Blancas^ Commeatarii, pp. 343^ 344. — Fueroa y Ob- 
sewaiicias,^ torn. i. foL 21, 25. 

t Blancas, Commentarii, p. 536. — The principal of these jurisdictionB 
was the royal audience^ jn which the king hunself presided in person. 
Ibid. p. 355. 

t Fueros y Observsncias, torn. i. fol. 23, 60 et seq. 155, lib. 3, tit. De 
Manifestationibas Personanim.^ — Also fol. 1 37 et seq., tit. 7»I>e Firmis Juris. 
— Blaucas, Commentarii, pp. 350, 351. — Znrita, Anales, lib. 10, cap. 87. 
— The first of these processes was styled /rma de derech^, the last mani' 
festacion. The Spanish writers are warm in their encomiums of these two 
provisions. ** Quibus duobus prasidiis,** sayi Blancas, ** ita nostras reipub- 
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In addition to these official functions, the Justice of 
Aragon was constituted a permanent counsellor of the sove- 
reign, and, as such, was required to accompany him where- 
ever he might reside. He was to advise the king on all 
constitutional questions of a douhtful complexion ; and 
finally, on a new accession to the throne, it was his province 
to administer the coronation oath ; this he performed with 
his head covered, and sitting, while the monarch, kneeling 
hefore him hare-headed, solemnly promised to maintain the 
liberties of the kingdom ; a ceremony eminently symbolical 
of that superiority of law over prerogative, which was so 
constantly asserted in Aragon.* 

It was the avowed purpose of the institution of the 
Justicia to interpose such an authority between the crown 
and the people as might suffice for the entire protection of 
the latter. This is the express import of one of the laws 
of Soprarbe, which, whatever he thought of their authen- 

liose status continetur ut nulla pars communium fortunaram tutel& vacua 
relinquatur.** Both this author and Zurita have amplified the details 
respecting them, which the reader may find extracted, and in part translated 
hy Mr. Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. pp. 75 — 77, notes. 

When complex litigation hecame more frequent, the Justice was allowed 
one, afterwards two, and at a still later period, in 1528, five lieutenants, as 
they were called, who aided him in the discharge of his onerous duties. 
Martel Forma de Celehrar Cortes, Notas de Uztarroz, pp. 92-96. — 
Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 361-366. 

* Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 343, 346, 347. — Idem, Coronaciones, 
pp. 200, 202. — Antonio Perez, Relaciones, fol. 92. 

Sempere cites the opinion of an ancient canonist, Canellas, hishop of 
Huesca, as conclusive against the existence of the vast powers imputed by 
later commentators to the Justicia. (Histoire des Cortds, chap, 19.) The 
vague, rhapsodical tone of the extract shows it to he altogether undeserving 
of the emphasis laid on it ; not to add, that it was written more than a 
century before the period when the Justicia possessed the influence or the 
legal authority claimed for him by Ajngonese writers, — ^by Blancas^ in 
partlcQlar, from whom Sempere borrowed the passage at second hand. 
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ticitj, arc undeniably of very high antiquity,* This part 
of his duties is particularly insisted on by the most eminent 
Judicial writers of the nation. Whatever estimate, there- 
fore, may be formed of the real extent of his powers, as 
compared with those of similar functionaries in other states 
of Europe, there can be no doubt that this ostensible object 
of their creation^ thus openly asserted, must have had a 
great tendency to enforce their practical operation. Accord- 
ingly we find repeated examples, in the history of Aragon, 
of successful interposition on the part of the Justice for the 
protection of indiyiduals persecuted by the crown, and in 
defiance of every attempt at intimidation.t The kings of 
Aragon, chafed by this opposition, procured the resignation 
or deposition, on more than one occasion, of the obnoxious 
magistrate.^ But, as such an exercise of prerogative must 
have been altogether subversive of an independent discharge 
of the duties of this office, it was provided by a statute of 
Alfonso the Fifth, in 1442, that the Justice should continue 

* The law alluded to runs thus, ** Ne quid autem damni detri- 
mentive leges aut lihertates nostrs patiantur, judex quidam mcdius 
adesto, ad quern a Rege provocare, si aliquem Isserit, injuriasque areere si 
quas foraan Reipub. intulerit, jus fiisque esto/' Blancas, Commentarii, 
p. 26. 

i« Such instances may be found in Zurita, Anales, torn. ii. fol. 385, 414. 
—Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 199, 202-206, 214^ 225. — When Ximenes 
Cerdan, the independent Justice of John I., removed certain citizens from 
the prison in which they had been unlawfully confined by the king, in 
defiance equally of that officer^s importunities and menaces, the inhabitants 
of Saragossa, says Abarca, came out in a body to receive him on his return 
to the city, and greeted him as the defender of their ancient and natural 
liberties. (Reyes de Aragon, tom. i. fol. 155.) So openly did the 
Aiitgonese support their magistrate in the boldest exercise of his 
authority. 

X This occurred once under Peter III., and twice under Alfonso V. 
(Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. fol. 255. — Blancas, Commentarii^ pp. 174, 489 
499.) Tho Justice was appomted by the king. 
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in office during life, removable only, on sufficient cause, by 
the king and the cortes united.* 

Several provisions were enacted, in order to secure the 
nation more effectually against the abuse of the high trust 
reposed in this officer. He was to be taken from the 
equestrian order, which, as intermediate between the high 
nobility and the people, was leas likely to be influenced by 
undue partiality to either. He could not be selected from 
the ricos hombres, since this class was exempted from 
corporal punishment, while the Justice was made responsible 
to the cortes for the faithful discharge of his duties, imder 
penalty of death.t As this supervision of the whole legis- 
lature was found unwieldy in practice, it was superseded, 
after various modifications, by a conunission of members 
elected from each one of the four estates, empowered to sit 
every year in Saragossa, with authority to investigate the 
charges preferred against' the Justice, and to pronounce 
sentence upon him4 

The Aragonese writers are prodigal of their encomiums 
on the pre-eminence and dignity of this functionary, whose 

* Fueros j Observancias, torn. i. fol. 22. -f ^i^* torn. i. fol. 25. 

t FueroB y Observandaa, torn. i. lib. 3, tit. Forum Inquiutionig Officii 
Jast. Arrag. and torn, ii.fol. 37-41. — ^Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 391-399. 

The examination vna conducted in the first instance before a court of 
four inquintors, as thej Mtere termed ; who, after a patient hearing of both 
sides, reported the result of theii examination to a council of seventeen, 
chosen like them from the cortes, from whose decision there was no appeal. 
No lawyer was admitted into this council, lest the law might be distorted 
by verbal quibbles, says Blancas. The council, howeyer, was allowed the 
advice of two of the profession. They voted by ballot, and the majority 
decided. Such, after various modifications, were the regulations ultimately 
adopted ia 1461, or rather 1467. — Robertson appears to have confounded 
the council of seventeen with the court of inquisition. See his History 
of Charles V., vol. i. note 31. 
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office might seem, indeed, but a doubtful expedient for 
balancing the authoritj of the sovereign ; depending for its 
success less on any legal powers confided to it, than on the 
efficient and steady support of public opinion. Fortunately 
the Justice of Aragon received such support, and was thus 
enabled to carry the original design of the institution into 
effect, to check the usurpations of the crown, as well as to 
control the licence of the nobility and the people. A series 
of learned and independent magistrates, by the weight of 
their own character, gave additional dignity to the office. 
The people, familiarised with the benignant operation of the 
law, referred to peaceful arbitration, those great political 
questions which in other countries at this period must have 
been settled by a sanguinary revolution.* While, in the 
rest of Europe, the law seemed only the web to ensnare the 
weak, the Aragonese historians could exult in the reflection, 
that the fearless administration of justice in their land 
*' protected the weak equally with the strong, the foreigner 
with the native." Well might their legislature assert, that 
the value of their liberties more than counterbalanced <' the 
poverty of the nation and the sterility of their soil.'*t 

* Probably no nation of the period 'would have displayed a temperance 
similu* to that exhibited by the Aragonese at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, in 1412 ; when the people, having been split into fitctions by a 
contested succession, agreed to refer the dispute to a committee of judges, 
elected equally from the three great provinces of the kingdom ; who, after 
an examination, conducted with all the forms of law, and on the same 
equitable principles as would have guided the determination of a private 
suit, delivered an opinion, which was received as obligatory on the whole 
nation. 

i« See Zurita, Anales, lib. 8, cap. 29 — and the admirable sentiments 
dted by Blancas from the parliamentary acts in 1451. Commentarii, 
p. 350. 

From this independent position must be excepted, indeed, the lower 
daases of the peasantry, who seem to have been in a more abject state in 
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The gOYemments of Valencia and Catalonia, which, as 
has been ab*eadj remarked, were administered independ- 
ently of each other after their consolidation into one 
monarchy, bore a very near resemblance to that of Ara- 
gon.* No institution, however, corresponding in its func- 
tions with that of the Justicia, seems to have obtained in 
either, t Valencia, which had derived a large portion qf 
its primitive population, after the conquest, from Aragon, 
preserved the most intimate relations with the parent king- 
dom, and was constantly at its side during the tempestu- 
ous season of the Union. The Catalans were peculiarly 
jealous of their exclusive privileges, and their civil institu- 
tions wore a more democratical aspect than those of any 
other of the confederated states ; circumstances which led 

Aragon than in most other feudal countries. ** Era tan absoluto su 
dominio (•£ their lords) que podian mater con hambre, sed, 7 firio k sus 
yassallos de servidumbre/* (Asso j Manuel, InstitudoneB, p. 40 ; also 
Blancas, Commentarii, p. 309.) These serfs extorted, in an insnilrection, 
the recognition of certain rights from their masters, on condition of paying 
a specific tax ; whence the name vUlanos de parada, 

* Although the legislatures of the different states of the crown of 
Aragon were never united in one body when convened in the same town, 
yet they were so averse to all appearance of incorporation, that the monarch 
frequently appointed for the places of meeting three distinct towns, within 
their respective territories and contiguous, in order that he might pass the 
more expeditiously from one to the other. See Blancas, Modo de Pro- 
ceder, cap. 4. 

i« It is indeed true, that Peter III., at the request of the Yalencians^ 
appointed an Aragonese knight Justice of that kingdom, in 1283 (Zurita, 
Anales, torn, i fol. 281). But we find no further mention of this officer, 
or of the office. Nor have I met with any notice of it in the details of the 
Yalencian constitution, compiled by Capmany from various writers. 
(Prictica y Estilo, pp. 161-208.) An anecdote of Ximenes Cerdan, 
recorded by Blancas^ (Commentarii, p. 214,) may lead one to infer, that 
the places in Valencia, which received the laws of Aragon, acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of its Justicia. 
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to important results that fall within the compass of our 
narrative.* 

The city of Barcelona, which originally gave its name to 
the county of which it was the capital, was distinguished 
from a very early period hy ample munificent priyileges.t 
After the union with Aragon, in the twelfth century, the 
monarchs of the latter kingdom extended towards it the 
same liheral legislation ; so that, hy the thirteenth, Barce- 
lona had reached a degree of commercial prosperity liyalling 
that of any of the Italian repuhlics. She divided with them 
the lucrative commerce with Alexandria ; and her port, 
thronged with foreigners from every nation, hecame a prin- 
cipal emporium in the Mediterranean for the spices, drugs, 
perfumes, and other rich commodities of the east, whence 
they were diffused over the interior of Spain and the Euro- 
pean continent. { Her consuls, and her commercial factories, 
were estahlished in every considerable port in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the north of Europe. § The natural products 

* Capmany, Prictica 7 Estilo, pp. 62-214. — Capmany has collected 
copious materials, from a variety of aathois, for the parliamentary history 
of Catalonia and Valencia, forming a striking contrast to the scantiness of 
information he was able to glean respecting Castile. The indifference of 
the Spanish writers, till very recently, to the constitutional antiquities of 
the latter kingdom, so much more important than the other states of the 
Peninsula, is altogether inexplicable. 

t Corbera, Catalufia Illustrada, (Ndpoles, 1678,) lib. 1, cl7. Petrus 
de Marca cites a charter of Raymond Berenger, count of Barcelona, to the 
city, as ancient as 1025, confirmii^ its former priyileges. See Marca 
Hispanica, sire Limes Hispanicus, (Parisiis, 1688,) Apend. No. 198. 

X Navarrete, Discurso Hist6rico, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. t. 
pp. 81, 82, 112, 113. — Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part. 1, 
cap. 1, pp. 4, 8, 10, 11. 

§ Mem. de Barcelona, part. 1, cap. 2, S. — Capmany has given a regis- 
ter of the consuls, and of the numerous stations at which they were esta^ 
blished throughout Africa and Europe, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
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of her soil, and her Tatioua domestic fabrics, supplied her 
with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was imported 
by her in considerable quantities from England in tlie 
foorteenth &nd fifteenth centuries, and returned there manu- 
fitctured into cloth ; an exchange of commodities the reverse 
of that existing between the ttro nations at the present 
day.* Barcelraia claims the merit of haTing established 
the first bank of exchange and deposit in Europe, in 1401 ; 
it was devoted to the accommodation of foreigners as weU 
as of her own citisens. She elaima the glory, too, of 
having compiled the most iLncient written code, among the 
modems, of maritime Uw now extant, digested ^m the 
luages of commercial nations, and which formed the basis 
of the mercantile jurisprudence of Europe during the middle 
ages.t 

tnriei, (torn. li. Apend.No. 23.) TheH officen during the middle ign 
diBcbargnd much more important dutin than at tho preBent daj, if we 
except IhoM tew reiidinj with the Barbary powers. They leltJed the 
dj^tet arinag between tbeii couatrjmen In the ports where ibef were 
eatabliihcd ; the j protected the trade of their own nation with those porU ; 
and were eniplojed ia ndjiutiDg commercial relations, treatiei, &c Id 
■hart, the; filled in aome sort the poM of a modern unbassador, or reeident 
mlniater, >t * period when thia funcUonuj wai only emploTed en extra- 
oidintr; occulons. 

* UacphersoD, AniuU of Cammerce, (London, 163JS,) to). 1. p. (55. — 
The woollen meDn&ctnre eonitituted the principal itople of Bircelou 
(fitpnoBj, Hsm.de Barcelona, torn. L p. 241). The Engliih lorereigni 
enconnged the CatoUa trsdera by oannderable immnnilHi to frequent 
their porta during the fonrteenth craitnr;. Maepherwn, nbi inprBipp. 502, 
iSl, 668. 

■t" Heeren, Euai mu llnflnence dei CniBades, tradnit par Vnien, (Paris, 
1808,) p. 376. — Gapmanr, Mem. de Barceloiu, torn. i. p. 213, alee, 
Pf, 170-180.— Capmanyfiiei the date of the pubUcation of the Qnaiiiado 
dd Mar at the middle of the thirteenth coalury, under Jaraei I. He 
dbcuwea and refntei the claims of the Fiiani to precedence in thii codifl- 
ntion. See bit PnUminaij Diacouna to the Coitnmbrea Maritinui de 
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The wealth which flowed in upon Barcelona as the result 
of her activity and enterprise, was evinced hy her numerous 
puhlic works, her docks, arsenal, warehouses, exchange, hos- 
pitals, and other constructions of general utility. Strangers, 
who visited Spain in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
expatiate on the , magnificence of this city, its commodious 
private edifices, the cleanliness of its streets and public 
squares (a virtue by no means usual in that day), and on 
the amenity of its gardens and cultivated environs.* 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of 
her municipal institutions. Her government consisted of a 
senate or council of one hundred, and a body of regidores or 
counsellors, as they were styled, varying at times from four 
to six in number ; the former intrusted with the legislative, 
the latter with the executive functions of administration. 
A large proportion of these bodies were selected from the 
merchants, tradesmen, and mechanics of the city. They 
were invested, not merely with municipal authority, but 
with many- of the rights of sovereignty. They entered into 
commercial treaties with foreign powers ; superintended the 
defence of the city in time of war ; provided for the secu- 
rity of trade ; granted letters of reprisal against any nation 
who might violate it ; and raised and appropriated the 
public moneys for the construction of useful works, or the 
encouragement of such commercial adventures as were too 
hazardous or expensive for individual enterprise.! 

* Navagiero, Yiaggio, fol. 3. — L. Marineo styles it ** the most beau- 
tiful citj he had ever seen, or, to speak more correctly, in the whole 
world." (Cosas Memorables, fol. 18.) Alfonso Y., in one of his ordi- 
nances, in 1438, calls it ** urhs Tenerahilis in egregiiff templis, tuta ut in 
optimis, pulchra in caoteris aedificiis, &c" Gapmany, Mem. de Barcelona, 
torn. ii. Apend. No. 13. 

+ Gapmany, Mem. de Barcelona, Apend. No. 24. — The senate, or great 
council, though styled the ** one hundred,** seems to haye fluctuated at 
different times between that number and double its amount. 
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The counsellors, who prended over the municipalitj, were 
complimented with certain honorary privUeges, not even 
accorded to the nobility. They were addressed by the title 
of magnificos ; were seated, with their heads covered, in 
the presence of royalty ; were preceded by mace-bearers, or 
lictors, in their progress through the country ; and deputies 
from their body to the court were admitted on the footing, 
and received the honours, of foreign ambassadors.* These, 
it will be recollected, were plebeians, — merchants and 
mechanics. Trade never was esteemed a degradation in 
Catalonia, as it came to be in Castile. t The professors of 
the different aits, as they were called, organised into guilds 
or companies, constituted so many independent associations, 
whose members were eligible to the highest municipal 
offices. And such was the importance attached to these 
offices, that the nobility, in many instances, resigning the 
privileges of their rank, a necessary preliminary, were 
desirous of being enrolled among the candidates for them.| 
One cannot but observe in the peculiar organisation of this 
little commonwealth, and in the equality assumed by every 
class of its citizens, a close analogy to the constitutions of 
the Italian republics ; which the Catalans, having become 
familiar with in their intimate commercial intercourse with 
Italy, may have adopted as the model of their own. 

* Corbeia, Catalufia Illustrada, p. 84. — ^CapmaBv, Mem. do Bareelonfl^ 
torn. ii. Apend. No. 29. 

t Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part. 3, p. 40 ; torn. iii. port 2, 
rp. 317, 318. 

X Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part. 2, p. 187; tom. ii. 
Apend. 30. — Capmany says principal nobUza ; yet it may be presumed 
that much the larger proportion of these noble candidates for office was 
drawn from the Inferior class of the privileged orders, the knights and 
hidalgos. The great barons of Cataloni)^ fortified with extensive immu- 
nities and wealth, lived on their estates in the country, probably little 
relishing the levelling spirit of the burghers of Barcelona. 

VOL. 1. G 
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Under the influence of these democratic institutions, the 
h n rghe ra of Baicelona, and indeed of Catalonia in general, 
irfiich enjoyed more or less of a similar freedom, assumed a 
haoghtj independence of character beyond what existed 
among the same class in other parts of Spain ; and tiiis, 
combined with the martial daring fostered by a life of 
maritime adrenture and warfare, made them impatient, not 
merely of oppression, but of contradiction, on the part of 
their sovereigns, who hare experienced more frequent and 
more sturdy resistance from tiiis quarter of tiieir dominions 
than frtnn every other.* Navagiero, the Venetian ambas- 
sador to Spain, early in the sixteenth century, although a 
repubUcan lumself, was so struck with what he deemed the 
insubordination of the Barcelonians, tiiat he asserts, ** The 
inhabitants have so many privileges, that the king scarcely 
retains any authority over them : their liberty," he adds, 
** should rather go by the name of licence." t One ex- 
ample, among many, may be given of the tenacity with 
which they adhered to their most inconsiderable immunities. 

Ferdinand the First, in 1416, being desirous, in conse- 
quence of the exhausted state of the finances on his coming 
to the throne, to evade the payment of a certain tax or 
subsidy customarily paid by the kings of Aragon to the 
city of Barcelona, sent for the president of the council, John 
Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this measure. 

* Barcelona reyolted and was twice beiieged by the royal arms nnder 
Jobn II.; once under Philip lY., twice under Charles XL, and twice under 
Philip y. This last siege, 1713-14, in which it held out against the com- 
bined forces of France and Spain under Marshal Berwick, is one of the 
most memorable events in the eighteenth century. An interesting account 
of the siege may be found in Coxe^s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of 
the House of Bourbon, (London, 1815,) voL ii. chap. 21. — The late 
monarch, Ferdinand YII., also h%d occasion to feel that the independent 
^irit of the Catalans did not become extinct with their anaent consti- 

'tion. f Yiaggio, fol. 3. 
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The magistrate, having preyiouslj advised with his col- 
leagues, determined to encounter any hazard, says Zurita, 
rather than compromise the rights of the city. He reminded 
the king of his coronation oath, expressed his regret that he 
was willing so soon to deviate from the good usages of hi» 
predecessors, and plainly told him that he and his comrades 
would never hetray the liberties intrusted to them. Fer- 
dinand, indignant at this language, ordered the patriot to 
withdraw into another apartment, where he remained in 
much uncertainty as to the coni^equences of his temerity. 
But the king was dissuaded from violent measures, if he ever 
contemplated them, by the representation of his courtiers, 
who warned him not to reckon too much on the patience of 
the people, who bore small affection to his person, from tihe 
litUe famiUarity with which he hid treated them in com- 
parison* with their preceding monarchs, and who were already 
in arms to protect their magistrate. In consequence of 
these suggestions, Ferdinand deemed it prudent to relnase 
the counsellor, and withdrew abruptly from the city on the 
ensuing day, disgusted at the ill success of his enterprise.* 

The Aragonese monarchs well understood the value of 
their Catalan dominions, which sustained a proportion of the 
public burdens equal in amount to that of both the other 
states of the kingdom. t Notwithstanding the mortifications 
which they occasionally experienced from this quarter, there- 

* Abarcay Reyes de Aragon^ torn. U. foL 183« — ^Zurita, Analei, torn. iii. 
lib. 12, cap. 59. — llie king turned his batk on the magistrateB who came 
to pay their respects to him, on learning his intention of quitting the city. 
He seems, however, to have had the magnanimity to forgive, perhaps to 
admire^ the independent conduct of Fiveller; for at his death, whidi 
occurred very soon after, we find this citizen mentioned as one of his ezecu>- 
tors. See Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona^ tom. iL Apend. 29. 

f The taxes were assessed in the ratio of one-sixth on Valenda, two- 
sixths on Aragon, and three-sixths on Catalonia. See Martel, Forma de 
Oelebrar Cortes, cap. 71. 

o2 
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fore, they iiniformlj extended towards it the most liheral 
protection. A register of the yarioos customs paid in the 
ports of Catalonia, compiled in 1413, mider the above-men- 
tioned Ferdinand, exhibits a discriminating legislation, ex- 
traordinary in an age when the true principles of financial 
policy were so little understood.* Under James the First, 
in 1227, a navigation act, limited in its application, was 
published, and another under Alfonso the Fifth, in 1454, 
embracing all the dominions of Aragon ; thus preceding by 
some centuries the celebrated ordinance to which England 
owes so much of her commercial grandeur, t 

The brisk concussion given to the minds of the Catalans 
in the busy career in which they were engaged, seems to 
have been favourable to the development of poetical talent, 
in the same manner as it was' in Italy. Catalonia may divide 
with Provence the glory of being the region where the voice 
of song was first awakened in modem Europe. Whatever 
may be the relative claims of the two countries to precedence 
in this respect, I it is certain that imder the family of Barce- 
lona, the Provencal of the south of France reached its highest 

* Se« the items specified by Ci^muiy, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. i. 
pp. 231, 232. 

f Idem, tom. i. pp. 221, 234. — Ci^many states, tbat the statute of 
Alfonso y. prohibited ** all foreign ships from taking cargoes in the ports ot 
his dominions." (See also Colec Dipl. tom. ii. No. 187.) The object of 
this law, like that of the British Navigation Act, was the encouragement 
of the national marine. It deviated far, however, from the sagacious 
policy of the latter, which imposed no restriction on the exportation of 
domestic produce to foreign countries, except, indeed, its own colonies. 

t Andres, Dell* Origine, de' Progressi, e dello State Attuale d'Ogni 
Letteratura, (Venezia 1783)^ part, l^cap. 11. — ^Lampillas, Suggio Storico- 
Apologetico della Letteratura Spagnuola, (Geneva, 1778,) part. 1, dis. 6, 
sec. 7. — Andre conjectures, and Lampillas decides in &vour of Catalonia. 
Arccuies ambo; and the latter critic, the worst possible authority on all 
enestions of national preference. 
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perfection ; and, wben the tempest of persecution in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth centuiy fell on the lovely valleys of 
that unhappy country, its minstrels found a hospitable asylom 
in the court of the kings of Aragon ; many of whom not only 
protected, but cultivated the gay science with considerable 
success.* Their names have descended to us, as well as 
those of less illustrious troubadours, whom Petrarch and his 
contemporaries did not disdain to imitate ;f but their com- 
positions, for the most part, lie still buried in those cemeteries 
of the intellect so njomerous in Spain, and call loudly for the 
diligence of some Sainte Palaye or Baynouard to disinter 

them.^ 
The languishing condition of the poetic art, at the close 

* Velazquez, Origenei de la Poesla Castellaiia, (Malaga, 1797.) pp. 
20-22. — Andres, Letteratura, part. 1, cap. 11. — Alfonso II., Peter II.« 
Peter III^ James I., Peter IV., have all left compositions in the Limousia 
tongue behind ^em ; the three former in verse ; the two latter in prose, 
setting forth the history of their own time. For a particular account of 
their respective productions, see Latassa, (Escritores Aragoneses, tom. i. 
pp. 175-179, 185-189, 222, 224,242-248 ; tom. ii. p. 28,) also Lanuza. 
Histoiiaa Ecclesiisticas y Seculares de Aragon; Zaragoza, 1662; tom. i. 
p. 553.) The Chronicle of James L is particularly esteemed for its 
fidelity. 

f Whether Jordi stole from Petrardi, or Petrarch from Jordi, has been 
matter of hot debate between the Spanish and French litUratewn* 
Sanchez, after a careful examinatim of the evidence, candidly decides 
against his countryman. (Poesfas Gastellanas, tom. i. jip. .81-84.) A 
competent critic in the Retrospective Review, (No. 7, art. 2.) who enjoyed 
the advantage over Sanchez of perunng a MS. copy of Jordl's ori^^nal 
poem, makes out a very plausible argument in favour of the originality of 
the Yaleneian poet. Aftw all, as the amount stolen, or, to speak mors 
reverently, borrowed, does not exceed half a dozen lines, it is not of vital 
importance to the reputation of either poet. 

X The abate Andres lamented, fifty years ago, that the worms and 
moths should be allowed to revel among the- precious relics of ancient 
Castilian literature. (Letteratura, tom. ii. p. 306.) Have their revels 
been disturbed yet ? 
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of the fourteenth cei^tury, induced JohA the First, who 
mingled somewhat of the ridiculous even with his most 
reepectahle tastes, to depute a solemn embassy to the king 
of France, requesting that a commission might he detached 
from the Floral Academy of Toulouse, into Spain, to erect 
there a similar institution. This was accordingly done, and 
the consistory of Barcelona was organised in 1390. The 
kings of Aragon endowed it with funds, and with a library 
valuable for that day, presiding over its meetings in person, 
and distributing the poetical premiums with their own hands. 
During the troubles consequent on the death of Martin, this 
establishment fell into decay, until it was again reyived, on 
the accession of Ferdinand the First, by the celebrated 
Henry, marquis of Villena, who transplanted it to Tortosa.* 
The marquis, in his treatise on the gaya scienda, details 
with becoming gravity the pompous ceremonial observed in 
his academy on the event of a public celebration. The 
topics of discussion were "the praises of the Virgin, love, 
arms, and other good usages." The performances of the 
candidates, *' inscribed on parchment of various colours, 
richly enamelled with gold and silver, and beautifully illu- 
minated,'* were publicly recited, and then referred to a 
committee, who made solemn oath to decide impartially and 
according to the rules of the art. On the delivery of the 
verdict, a wreath of gold was deponted on the victorious 
poem, which was registered in the academic archives ; and 
the fortimate troubadour, greeted with a magnificent prize, 
was escorted to the royal palace amid a cortege of min- 
Btrelsy and chivalry ; " thus manifesting to the world," says 

* "MxjioB 7 Sisc&r, Origenes de la LenguA Espafiola, (Madrid, 1737,) 
torn. ii. pp. 32d, 324^ — Grescimbeni, Istoria della Yolgar Poesla, (Yenezia 
1731,) torn. ii. p. 170.— Mariana, Hist de Espaila, torn. I p. 183.— 
Telazquez, Poetic Caatolkna, pp. 23, 24. 
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the marquis, " die Bnperiority which Gh>d and nature have 
assigned to genius over dukess."* 

The influence of such an institution in awakening a poetic 
spirit is at hest yerj questionahle. Whatever efiect an 
academy may have in stimulating the researches of science, 
the inspirations of genius must come unbidden ; 

** Adflata est nomine quando 
Jam prt^iore dei." 

The Oatahins, indeed, seem to have been of tiiis opinion ; 
for tiiey suffered the consistory of Tortosa to expire with 
its founder. Somewhat later, in 1430, was established the 
university of Barcelona, placed under the direction of the 
municipality, and endowed by the city with ample funds 
for instruction in the various departments of law, theology, 
medicine, and the belles-lettres. This institution survived 
until the commencement of the last century, t 

During tiie first half of the fifteenth centuiy, long after 
the genuine race of the troubadours had passed away, the 
Proven9al or LimoiiiBin verse was carried to its highest 
excellence by the poets of Valencia.^ It would be pre- 
sumptuous for any one, who has not made the romance 
dialects his particular study, to attempt a discriminating 
criticism of these compositions^ so much of tiie merit of 

* VAjinM J SladLry Origenes, torn. ii. pp. 325-327. 

i* Andres, Letteratura, torn. iv. pp. 85, 86. — Ci^many, Mem. de Bar- 
celona, torn. ii. Apend. No. 16. — There were thirty-two chairs or professor- 
ships, founded and maintained at the expense of the city ; six of theology ; 
six of jurispmdence ; five of medicine ; six of philosophy ; four of gram- 
mar ; one of rhetoric ; one of surgery ; one of anatomy ; one of Hebrew, 
and another of Qntk, It is smgnlar that none should have existed for 
the Latin, so much more currently studied at that time, and of so much 
more practical application always than either of the other ancient languages. 

t The Yalendan, '* the sweetest and most graceful of the Limounn 
dialectSy** sayt lAaytfoi y Sisdbr, Orfgenes, tom. L p. 58. 
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which necessarily consists in the almost impalpahle beauties 
of style and expression. The Spaniards however applaud, 
in the verses of Ausias March, the same musical combina- 
tions of sound, and the same tone of moral melancholy 
which pervade the productions of Petrarch.* In prose, 
too, they have (to borrow the words of Andres) their Boo- 
cacio in MartoreU ; whose fiction of " Tirante el Blanco" 
is honoured by the commendation of the curate in Don 
Quixote, as " the best book in the world of the kind, sincd 
the knights-errant in it eat, drink, sleep, and die quietly in 
their beds, like other folk, and very imlike most heroes of 
romance." The productions of these, and some other of 
their distinguished contemporaries, obtained a general cir- 
culation very early by means of the recently invented art of 
printing, and subsequently passed into repeated editions.f 
But their language has long since ceased to be the language 
of literature. On the union of the two crowns of Castile 
and Aragon, the dialect of the former became that of the 
court and of the Muses. The beautiful Provencal, once 
more rich and melodious than any other idiom in the Penin- 
sula, was abandoned as a patois to the lower orders of the 
Catalans, who, with the language, may boast that they also 

• Nicolis Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Yetus, (Matriti, 1788,) torn. iL 
p. 146. — Andres, Letteratura, torn. iv. p. 87. 

f Cervantes, Don Quixote, (ed. de Pellicer, Madrid, 1787,) torn, u 
p. 62. — Mendez, Typographia Espafiola, (Madrid, 1796,) pp. 72-75. — 
Andres, Letteratura, ubi supra. — Pellicer seems to take Martorell's word 
in good earnest, that his book is only a version from the Castilian. 

The ncunet of some of the most noted troubadours are collected hj 
Volaxquez, Poesia Castellana, (pp. 20 — ^24.)— Capmanj, Mem. de Barce- 
lona, (torn. ii. Apend. No. 5.) Some extracts and pertinent criticisms oc 
their productions may be found by the English reader in Hhe Retrospective 
Review. (No. 7, art. 2.) It is to be regretted that the author has not 
redeemed his pledge of continuing his notices to the Castilian era of Spanish 
poetry. 
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haTe inherited the noble principles of freedom which dis- 
tinguished their ancestors. 



The influence of free institutions in Aragon is perceptible in the fiimi- 
liarity displayed by its 'writers "with public afiairs, and in the freedom with 
which they have discussed the oifpmisation and general economy of its 
government. The creation of the office of national chronicler, under 
Charles V., gave wider scope to the development of historic talent Among 
the most conspicuous of these historiographers was Jerome Blancas, several 
of whose productions, as the *' Coronaciones de los Reyes^" *< Modo de 
Proceder en Cortes,** and *' Commentarii Rerum Aragonensium,** espe- 
cially the last, have been repeatedly quoted in the preceding section. This 
work presents a view of the different orders of the state, and particularly 
of the office of the Justida, with their peculiar functions and privileges. 
The author, omitting the usual details of history, has devoted, himself to 
the illustration of the constitutional antiquities of his country, in the exe- 
cution of which he has shown a sagadty and erudition equally profound. 
His sentiments breathe a generous love of freedom, which one would 
scarcely suppose to have existed, and still less to have been promulgated, 
under Philip II. His style is distinguished by the purity and even ele- 
gance of its Latinity. The first edition, being that which I have used, 
appeared in 1588, in folio, at Saragossa, executed with much typographical 
beauty. The work was afterwards incoiporated into Schottus's '* Hispania 
niustrata.** — Blancas, after having held his office for ten years, died in 
his native city of Saragossa, in 1590. 

Jerome Martel, from whose little treatise '* Formar de Celebrar Cortes,** 
I have also liberally cited, was appointed public historiographer in 1597. 
His continuation of Zurita's Annals, which he left unpublished at his 
decease, was never admitted to the honours of the press, because, says his 
biographer Uztarroz, verdadea Uutinum; a reason as creditable to the 
author as disgraceful to the government. 

A third writer, and the one chiefly relied on for the account of Cata- 
lonia, is Don Antonio Capmany. His ** Memoriae Hist^rioas de Barce- 
lona," (5 torn. 4to. Madrid, 1779-1792,) may be thought somewhat too 
discursive and circumstantial for his subject ; but it is hardly right to quap* 
rel with information so rare and painfully collected ; the sin of exuberance 
at any rate is much less frequent, and more easily corrected, than that of 
sterility. His work is a vast repertory of fitcts relating to the commerce, 
mannftctuies, general policy, and public prosperity, not only of Barcelona, 
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Wt of C^telonlik It is vrittoii with an independent and Iil>eial spirit, 
vKmA may be regacded as afifording tlie best oommentaxy on the genius of 
Ibo institutions wbidi he celebrates. — Gapmany dosed his nseliil labours at 
Madrid in 1810, at the age of fifty-six. 

Notisithstanding the interesting character of the Axagoneae constitntifniy 
and the amplitude of materials for its history^ the subject has been hitherto 
neglected, as &r as I am aware, by continental writers. Robertson and 
HaUam, more especially the latter, have given such a view of its promi- 
nent features to the English reader, as must, I fear, deprive the sketch 
which I have attempted, in a great degree, of novelty. To these names 
must now be added that of the author of the ^ History of Spain and Por- 
tugal,*' (Cabinet CyclopsBdia,) whose work, published since the preceding 
pages were written, contains much curious and learned disquisition on the 
early jurisprudence and municipal institutions of both Castile and Axagon. 



PART THE FIRST. 



1406—1492. 



Thb period when thv different kingdoms of Spain were firsi 
x7nitbd under one monarchy, and a thorough reform was 
introduced into their internal administration ; or thb 
period exhibiting most fully the domestic policy of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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CHAFFEE I. 

flTATB OF CA8IILB AT THB BIBTH OF ISABKLLA. — BBI6N OF JOHN II. 

OF CASTILB. 

1406—1454. 

Rerolution of Trutamaia. — Aooesnon of John II. — Rise of Alwo de 
Luna. — Jealousy of the Nobles. — Oppression <«f the Commons. — Its 
Consequences. — Early Literature of Castile. — Its Encouragement 
under John IL — Decline of Alvaro de Luna. — His FalL — Death of 
John IL — Birth of Isabella. 

The fierce civil feuds, which preceded the accession of 
the House of Trastamara in 1368, were as fatal to the 
nohilitj of Castile, as the wars of the Roses were to that of 
England. There was scarcely a familj of note whibh had 
not poured out its hlood on the field or the scaffold. The 
influence of the aristocracy was, of course, much diminished 
with its numhers. The long wars with foreign powers, 
which a disputed succession entailed on the country, were 
almost equally prejudicial to the authority of the monarch, 
who was willing to huoy up his tottering title hy the most 
liheral concession of privileges to the people. Thus the 
commons rose in proportion as the crown and the privileged 
orders descended in the scale ; and, when the claims of the 
several competitors for the throne were finally extinguished, 
and the tranquillity of the kingdom was secured, hy the 
union of Henry the Third with Catherine of Lancaster, at 
the close of the fourteenth century, the third estate may he 
said to have attained to the highest degree of political con- 
sequence which it ever reached in Castile. 
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The beaiibfal action cf the body politic, daring the long 
interral of peace that foDowed this anspicioos union, enabled 
it to repair the strength which had been wasted in its mnr- 
derons civil contests. The ancient channels of commerce 
were again opened ; rarions new mannfactores were intro- 
duced, and carried to a considerable perfection ;* wealth, 
with its usual concomitants, elegance and comfort, flowed 
in apace ; and the nation promised itself a long career of 
prosperity under a monarch who respected the laws in his 
own person, and administered them with yigour. All these 
fair hopes were blasted by the premature death of Henry the 
Third, before he had reached his twenty-eighth year. The 
crown deyolved on his son John the Second, then a minor, 
whose reign was one of the longest and the most disastrous 
in the Castilian annals, t As it was that, however, which 
gave birth to Isabella, the illustrious subject of our narrative, 
it will be necessary to pass its principal features under 
review, in order to obtain a correct idea of her government. 

The wise administration of the regency, during a long 
minority, postponed the season of calamity ; and, when it at 
length arrived, it was concealed for some time from the eyes 
of the vulgar by the pomp and brilliant festivities which 
distinguished the court of the young monarch. His indis" 
positioni if not inoapaoity for business, however, gradually 
became manifbat ; and, while he resigned himself without 
reserve to pleasures, which it must be confessed were not 
unf^uently of a refined and intellectual character, he 
abandoned the government of his kingdom to ihe control of 
faveurites. 

The most oonsplououB of these was Alvaro de Luna, 



* 8eiii|Mi« y Quuinoa, Hittoria del Luxoi 7 de las Lejei Suntoaiiu de 
Elpifii, (Midrid, 1788,) torn. i. p. 171. 

t Crdnioa de Kniiqae IIL, edidon de U Aatdemn, (Madrid, 1780 J 
(NM&ia.— Cr&ii€sde Jvaa 11., (Valencia, 17790 ^ ^ 
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grand master of St. James, and Constable of Castile. 
Tliis remarkable person, tbe illegitimate descendant of a 
noble bouse in Aragon, was introduced very early as a page 
into tbe rojal bousebould, wbere be soon distinguisbed bim-' 
self bj bis amiable manners and personal accomplisbments. 
He could ride, fence, dance, sing, if we may credit bis loyal 
biograpber, better tban any otber cavalier in tbe court; 
wbile bis proficiency in music and poetry recommended bim 
most effectually to tbe favour of tbe monarch, wbo professed 
to be a connoisseur in botb. With tbese sbowy qualities, 
Alvaro de Luna united otbers of a more dangerous com- 
plexion. His insinuating address easily conciliated con- 
fidencoyrand enabled bim to master tbe motives of otbers, 
wbile bis own were masked by consummate dissimulation. 
He was as fearless in executing bis ambitious scbemes as 
be was cautious in devising tbem. He was indefatigable in 
bis application to business, so tbat Jobn, wbose aversion to 
it we bave noticed, willingly reposed on bim tbe wbole bur- 
den of government. Tbe king, it was said, only signed, 
wbile tbe constable dictated and executed. He was tbe 
only cbannel of promotion to public office, wbetber secular 
or ecclesiastical. As bis cupidity was insatiable, be per- 
verted tbe great trust confided to bim to the acquisition of 
tbe principal posts in the government for himself or his kin- 
dred, and at bis death is said to bave left a larger amount of 
treasure than was possessed by tbe whole nobility of the 
kingdom. He affected a magnificence of state correspond- 
ing with bis elevated rank. The most considerable giandees 
in Castile contended for the honour of having their sons 
after the fashion of tbe time, educated in his family. When 
he rode abroad, he was accompanied by a numerous retinue 
of knights and nobles, which left bis sovereign's court com- 
paratively deserted ; so that royalty might be said on all 
occasions, wbetber of business or pleasure, to be eclipsed by 
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the superior Bplendours of its satellite.* The history of this 
man may remind the English reader of that of Cardinal 
Wolsey, whom he somewhat resembled in character, and 
Btill more in his extraordinary fortunes. 

It may easily be believed, that the haughty aristocracy of 
Castile would ill brook this exaltation of an individual so 
inferior to them in birth, and who withal did not wear his 
honours with exemplary meekness. John's blind partiality 
for his favourite is the key to all the troubles which agitated 
the kingdom during the last thirty years of his reign. The 
disgusted nobles organised confederacies for the purpose of 
deposing the minister. The whole nation took sides in this 
unhappy struggle. The heats of civil discord were still 
further heightened by the interference of the royal house of 
Aragon, which, descended from a common stock with that of 
Castile, was proprietor of large estates in the latter country. 
The wretched monarch beheld even his own son Henry, the 
heir to the crown, enlisted in the opposite faction, and saw 
himself reduced to the extremity of shedding the blood of 
his subjects in the fatal battle of Olmedo. Still the address, 
or the good fortune, of the constable enabled him to triumph 
over his enemies ; and, although he was obliged occasionally 
to yield to the violence of the storm and withdraw a while 
from the court, he was soon recalled and reinstated in all 
his former dignities. This melancholy infatuation of the 
king is imputed by the writers of that age to sorcery on the 
part of the favourite, t But the only witchcraft which he 

* Crdnica de Alvaro de Luna, edidon de la Academia, (Madrid, 1784,) 
tit. 3, 5, 68, 74. — Guzman, Generaciones y Semblanzat, (Madrid, 1775,) 
cap. 33, 34. — Abarca, Rejes de Aragon, en Anales Histdricos, (Madrid, 
1682,) torn. i. fol. 227. — Crdnica do Juan II., passim. — He possessed sixty 
towns and fortresses, and kept three thousand lances constantly in pay. 
Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 

+ Guzman, Generaciones, cap. 33. — Crdnica de Don Juan II., p. 491, et 
ftlibi. His complaisance for the &YOurite, indeed, must be admitted, if we 
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used, was the ascendancy of a strong mind over a weak 
one. 

During this long-protracted anarchy, the people lost what- 
ever they had gained in the two preceding reigns. By the 
advice of his minister, who seems to have possessed a full 
measure of the insolence so usual with persons suddenly 
advanced from low to elevated station, the king not only 
abandoned the constitutional policy of his predecessors, in 
regard to the commons, but entered on the most arbitrary 
and systematic violation of their rights. Tlieir deputies 
were excluded from the privy council, or lost all influence in 
it. Attempts were made to impose taxes without the 
legislative sanction. The municipal territories were alien- 
ated, and lavished on the royal minions. The freedom 
of elections was invaded, and delegates to cortes were fre- 
quently nominated by the crown ; and, to complete the 
iniquitous scheme of oppression, pragmaticas, or royal pro- 
clamations, were issued, containing provisions repugnant to 
the acknowledged law of the land, and aflSrming in the most 
unqualified terms the right of the sovereign to legislate for 
his subjects.* The commons indeed, when assembled in 
cortes, stoutly resisted the assumption of such unconsti- 
tutional powers by the crown, and compelled the prince not 
only to revoke his pretensions, but to accompany his revo- 

believe Guzman, to have been of a most extraordinary kind. ** E lo que 
con mayor maravilla se puede decir € oir, que aun en los autos naturales se 
dio asi & la ordenanza del condestable, que seycndo €[ mozo bien com- 
plexionado, ^ tenicndo & la reyna su muger moza y hermosa, si el 
condestable se lo contradixiese, no iria i dormir i su cama della.** Ubi 
supra. 

* Marina, Tcorta de las Cortes, (Madrid, 1813,) tom. i. cap. 20 ; tom. ii. 
pp. 216, 390, 391 ; tom. iii. part. 2, No. 4. — Capmany, Prdctica y Estilo 
de Celebrar Cortes en Aragon, Cataluna y Valencia, (Madrid, 1821,) 
pp. 234, 235. — Sempere, Histoire des Cortes d'Espagne, (Bordeaux, 1815,) 
diap. 18, 24. 

VOL. I. H 
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cation with the most humiliating concessions.* They even 
ventured so far, during this reign, as to regulate the ex- 
penses of the royal household;! and their language to the 
throne on all these occasions, though temperate and loyal, 
breathed a generous spirit of patriotism, evincing a perfect 
consciousness of their own rights, and a steady determina- 
tion to maintain them.j: 

Alas ! what could such resolution avail, in this season of 
misrule, against the intrigues of a cunning and profligate 
minister, unsupported, too, as the commons were, by any 
sympathy or co-operation on the part of the higher orders 
of the state ! A scheme was devised for bringing the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature more effectually within the 
control of the crown, by diminishing the number of its con- 
stituents. It has been already remarked, in the Introduc- 
tion, that a great irregularity prevailed in Castile as to the 
number of cities which, at different times, exercised the 
right of representation. During the fourteenth century, the 
deputation from this order had been uncommonly full. The 
king, however, availing himself of this indeterminateness, 
caused writs to be issued to a very small proportion of the 
towns which had usually enjoyed the privilege. Some of 
those that were excluded, indignantly, though ineffectually, 
remonstrated against this abuse. Others, previously de- 

* Several of tbis princess lawi for redresting tbe alleged grierances are 
incorporated in the great code of Phillip II., (Recopilacion de las Leyes ; 
Madrid, 1640 ; lib. 6, tit. 7, leyes 5, 7, 2,) which declares in the most 
unequivocal language, the right of the commons to be consulted on all 
important matters. ** Porque en lbs bechos arduos de nuestros reynos es 
* necessario consejo de nuestros subditos, y naturales, espectoZmcnte cfe Im 
pTOCwradoTt» de Im wuutraa ciudadea, viUat, y Uigctret de lot wnettrai 
reynot,** It was much easier to extort good laws from this monarch thar 
to enforce them. 

fl^Iariana, Historia de Espafia, (Madrid, 1780,) tom.ii. p. 299. 

t Marina^ Teoria, ubi supca. 
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spoiled of their possesaions by the rapacity of the crown, or 
impoverished by the disastrous feuds into which the country 
had been thrown, acquiesced in the measure from motives 
of economy. From the same mistaken policy several cities, 
again, as Burgos, Toledo, and others, petitioned the sove* 
reign to defray the charges of their representatives from the 
royal treasury; a most ill-advised parsimony, which sug- 
gested to the crown a plausible pretext for the new system 
of exclusion. In this manner the Castilian cortes, which, 
notwithstanding its occasional fluctuations, had exhibited 
during the preceding century what might be regarded as a 
representation of the whole commonwealth, was gradually 
reduced, during the reigns of John the Second and his son 
Henry the Fourth, to the deputations of some seventeen or 
eighteen cities. And to this number, with slight variation, 
it has been restricted until the occurrence of the recent 
revolutionary movements in that kingdom.* 

The non-represented were required to transmit their in- 
structions to the deputies of the privileged cities. Thus 
Salamanca appeared in behalf of five hundred towns and 
fourteen hundred villages ; and the populous province of 
Galicia was represented by the little town of Zamora, which 
is not even included within its geographical limits, t The 
privilege of a voice in cortes, as it was called, came at length 
to be prized so highly by the favoured cities, that when, in 
1506, some of those which were excluded solicited the resti- 
tution of their ancient rights, their petition was opposed by 
the former on the impudent pretence that *' the right of 

♦ Capmany, Pr&tica j Estilo, p. 228.--Sempere, flist. des Gortesy 
chap. 19. — Marina, Tcoria, part. 1, cap. 16.— In 1656 the city of Palenda 
was content to repurchase its ancient right of representation from the crown 
at an expense of 80,000 ducats. 

tCapmany, Prictica y Estilo, p. 230.— Ampere, Histoire des Cortes 
d^Espagne, chap. 19. 

H 2 - - 
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deputation had been reserved by ancient law and usage to 
only eighteen cities of the realm."* In this short-sighted 
and most unhappy policy, we see the operation of those local 
jealousies and estrangements to which we have alluded in 
the Introduction. But, although the cortes, thus reduced 
in numbers, necessarily lost much of its weight, it still main- 
tained a bold front against the usurpations of the crown. It 
does not appear, indeed, that any attempt was made under 
John the Second, or his successor, to corrupt its members, 
or to control the freedom of debate; although such a pro- 
ceeding is not improbable, as altogether conformable to their 
ordinary policy, and as the natural result of their preliminary 
measures. But, however true the deputies continued to 
themselves and to those who sent them, it is evident that so 
limited and partial a selection no longer afforded a repre- 
sentation of the interests of the whole country. Their 
necessarily imperfect acquaintance with the principles or 
even wishes of their widely scattered constituents, in an-age 
when knowledge was not circulated on the thousand wings 
of the press, as in our day, must have left them oftentimes 
in painful uncertainty, and deprived them of the cheering 
support of public opinion. The voice of remonstrance, 
which derives such confidence from numbers, would hardly 
now be raised in their deserted halls with the same fre- 
quency or energy as before ; and however the representatives 
of that day might maintain their integrity uncorrupted, yet, 
as every facility was afforded to the undue influence of the 
crown, the time might come when venality would prove 
stronger than principle, and the unworthy patriot be tempted 
to sacrifice his birth-right for a mess of pottage. Thus 
early was the fair dawn of freedom overcast, which opened 
in Castile under more brilliant auspices, perhaps, than in 
any other country in Europe. 

* Marina, Teorfa, torn. i. p. 161. 
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While the reign of John the Second is so deservedly 
odious in a political view, in a literary it may be inscribed 
with what Giovio calls, ** the golden pen of history." It 
was an epoch in the Castilian, corresponding with that of 
the reign of Francis the First in French literature, distin- 
guished not so much by any production of extraordinary 
genius, as by the effort made for the introduction of an 
elegant culture, by conducting it on more scientific principles 
than had been hitherto known. The early literature of 
Castile could boast of the ''Poem of the Cid,'' in some 
respects the most remarkable performance of the middle 
ages. It was enriched, moreover, with other elaborate com- 
positions, displaying occasional glimpses of a buoyant fancy, 
or of sensibility to external beauty ; to say nothing of those 
delightful romantic ballads which seemed to spring up 
spontaneously in every quarter of the country, like the 
natural wild flowers of the soil. But the unaffected beauties 
of sentiment, which seem rather the result of accident than 
design, were dearly purchased, in the more extended pieces, 
at the expense of such a crude mass of grotesque and undi- 
gested verse, as shows an entire ignorance of the principles 
of the art.* 

The profession of letters itself was held in little repute 
by the higher orders of the nation, who were altogether 
untinctured with liberal learning. While the nobles of the 
sister kingdom of Aragon, assembled in their poetic courts, 
in imitation of their Proven9al neighbours, vied with each 
other in lays of love and chivalry, those of Castile disdained 
these effeminate pleasures as unworthy of the profession of 
arms, the only one of any estimation in their eyes. The 
benignant influence of John was perceptible in softening 



* See the ample collections of Sanchez, " PoesCas Gastellanas anteriorei 
al Siglo XV.'* 4 torn. Madrid, 1779-1790. 
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this ferocious temper. He was iiim^f aaffidentij aeeom- 
piifthed for a king ; and, notintiiataiuGbig iaa sr^ratsioft to 
bti«ine»fi, mani&ftted, as iias been notieed, a fi^j reS^ £br 
isteUeetnal eajajmeat^ He was fond of books, wrote ami 
fpoke Latiii with faeilitj, composed Teraea, and eondefieended 
oeeasioiiallj to eorreet tbose of his kmag snbjeets.* What- 
#f er might be the Taliie of his erhxeiBiiia, that of his 
example eamot be doubted. The eoortiers, with the qmek 
•cent of their own inct^est whieh distingidahes the tribe in 
ererj coantrj, soon tamed th^ attention to the same 
polite studies ;t and thus Castilian poetry reeeiyed, Tery 
earl j> the comtlj stamp whidi eontinned its prominent dia- 
racteristic down to the age of its meridian gl(»rj. 

Among the most eminent of these noble savans, was 
Henrj, marqnis of Yillenay descended from the rojal houses 
of Castile and AragQn,^ but more iUnstrions, as one of hb 
coontrymen has obserred, bj his talents and attainments, 
than bj his birth. His whole life was consecrated to letters, 
and especiallj to the stadj of natural science. I am not 
aware that any specimen of his poetij, although mnch 

* GnztMiiy Genendonety cap, 33. — Gomez de Cibdueal, Genton Epia- 
toUrio, (Madrid, 1775,) epiat. 20, 49. — Cibdareal bas given us a spedmen 
of this royal criticism, which Juan de Mena, the sabject of it, was courtier 
enough to adopt. 

t Velazquez, Origenes de la Poesia Castellana, (M&laga, 1797,) p. 45. 
— Sanchez, Poesfas Castellanas, tom. i. p. 10. — ** The Candoneros Gen»- 
ralea, in ^nt and in manuscript,** sajs Sanchez, ^ show the great number 
of dttkesy counts, marquises, and other nobles, who cultiTated this srt." 

{ He was the grandson, not, as Sanchez supposes, (tom. i. p. 15,) the 
son, of Alonio de Villena, the first marquis as well as constable created in 
Castile, descended from James IL of Aragon. (See Dormer, Enmiendas 
J AdTertendss de Zurita; Zsragosa, 1683; pp. 371-376.) His mother 
was an illegitimate daughter of Henry IL of CastUe. Guzman, Genera- 
c)on«i» esp^ 28« — Salaiar de Mendon, Monarqula de &pana» (Madrid, 
1770,) tern. Lp^203» 339. 
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lauded by his contemporaries,* has come down to us.f He 
translated Dante's " Commedia," into prose, and is said to 
have given the first example of a version of the ^neid into 
a modem language.^ He laboured assiduously to introduce 
a more cultivated taste among his countrymen, and his little 
treatise on the gaya scienciat as the divine art was then 
called, in which he gives an historical and critical view of 
the poetical Consistory of Barcelona, is the first approxima- 
tion, however faint, to an Art of Poetry in the Castilian 
tongue. § The exclusiveness with which he devoted himself 
to science, and especially astronomy, to the utter neglect of 
his temporal concerns, led the wits of that day to remark, 
that '' he knew much of heaven and nothing of earth." He 
paid the usual penalty of such indifference to worldly weal, 
by seeing himself eventually stripped of his lordly possessions, 

* Guzman, Gteneradones, cap. 28. — Juan de Mena introduces Yillena 
into his ** Laberinto," in an agreeable stanza, which has something of the 
mannerism of Dante. 

** A quel claro padre aquel dulce fuente 
aquel que en el castolo monte resuena 
es don Enrique Sefior de Yillena 
honrra de Espana y del siglo presente," &e. 
Juan de Mena, Obras, (AlcaU, 1566,) fol. 138. 
•f The recent Castilian translators of BouterweVs History of Spanish 
Literature have fallen into an error in imputing the beautiful ccmcion of 
the *' Querella de Amor " to Yillena. It was composed by the Marquis of 
Santillana. Bouterwek, Historia de la Literatura Espauola, traducida por 
Cortina y Hugalde y Mollinedo, (Madrid, 1829,) p. 196, and Sanchez^ 
Poesias Castellanas, tom. i. pp. 38, 143. 

The mistake into which Nicole Antonio had also fallen in supposing 
Yillena^s ** Trabajos de Hercules,** written in verse, has been subsequently 
oorrected by his learned commentator Bayer. See Nicol&s Antonio, Biblio- 
theca Hispana Vetus, (Matriti, 1788,) tom. ii. p. 222, nota. 

4: Yelazquez, Origenes de la Poesia Castellana, p. 45. — Bouterwek, 
Literatura Espauola, trad, de Cortina y Mollinedo, nota S. 

§ See an abstract of it in Mayans y Siscar, Orfgenes de la Lengua 
Espanola, (Madrid, 1737,) tom. u. pp. 321 et seq. 
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and reduced at the close of life to extreme poTerty.* His 
secluded habits brought on him the appalling imputation of 
necromancy. A scene took place at his death, in 1434, 
which is sufficiently characteristic of the age, and may 
possibly have suggested a similar adventure to Cervantes. The 
king commissioned his son's preceptor. Brother Lope de Bar- 
rientos, afterwards bishop of Cuenga, to examine the valuable 
library of the deceased; and the worthy ecclesiastic consigned 
more than a hundred volumes of it to the flames, as savouring 
too strongly of the black art. The Bachelor Cibdareal, the 
confidential physician of John the Second, in a lively letter 
on this occurrence to the poet John de Mena, remarks, that 
** some would fain get the reputation of saints, by making 
others necromancers ;" and requests his friend *' to allow 
him to solicit, in his behalf, some of the surviving volumes 
from the king, that in this way the soul of Brother Lope 
might be saved from further sin, and the spirit of the 
defunct marquis consoled by the consciousness that his 
books no longer rested on the shelves of the man who had 
converted him into a conjuror.f John de Mena denounces 
this auto da fe of scienco in a similar, but graver tone of 
sarcasm, in his '* Laberinto." These liberal sentiments in 
the Spanish writers of the fifteenth century may put to 
shame the more bigoted criticism of the seventeenth.:!; 

* Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon^ (Zaragoza, 1669,) torn. iiL 
p. 227. — Guzman, Generaciones, cap. 28. 

•f Centon Epistolario, epist. 66. — The bishop endeavoured to transfer 
the blame of the conflagration to the king. There can be little doabt, 
however, that the good father infused the suspicions of necromancy into 
his master*s bosom. ''The angels/* he, says, in one of his works, ''who 
guarded Paradise, presented a treatise on magic to one of the posterity of 
Adam, from a copy of which Villena derived his science.** (See Juan de 
Mena, Obras, fol. 139, glosa.) One would think that such an orthodox 
source might have justified Villena in the use of it. 

X Gomp. Juan de Mena, Obras, copl. 127, 128 ; and Nic. Antonio^ 
Bibliotheca VetuSytom. ii. p. 220. 
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Another of the illustrious wits of this reign was Inigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, marquis of Santillana, " the glory and 
delight of the Castilian nohility," whose celehrity was such, 
that foreigners, it was said, journeyed to Spain from distant 
parts of Europe to see him. Although passionately devoted 
to letters, he did not, like his friend the marquis of Yillena, 
neglect his puhlic or domestic duties for them. On the 
contrary, he discharged the most important civil and mili- 
tary functions. He made his house an academy, in which 
the young cavaliers of the court might practise the martial 
exercises of the age ; and he assembled around him at the 
same time men eminent for genius and science, whom he 
munificently recompensed, and encouraged by his example.* 
His own taste led him to poetry, of which he has left some 
elaborate specimens. They are chiefly of a moral and per- 
ceptive character ; but, although replete with noble senti- 
ment, and finished in a style of literary excellence far more 
correct than that of the preceding age, they are too much 
infected with mythology and metaphorical afiectations to 
suit the palate of the present day. He possessed, however, 
the soul of a poet ; and when he abandons himself to his 
native redondillas, delivers his sentiments with a sweetness 
and grace inimitable. To him is to be ascribed the glory, 
such as it is, of having naturalised the Italian sonnet in Cas- 
tile, which Boscan, many years later, claimed for himself 
with no small degree of self-congratulation, f His epistle 
on the primitive history of Spanish verse, although contain- 

* Pulgar, Claros Yarones de Gastilla, j Letras, (Madrid, 1755,) tit. 4. 
— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, lib. 10, cap. 9. — Qaincuagenas de 
Gonzalo de Oviedo, MS. batalla 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8. 

■f Garcilamo de la Vega, Obras, ed. de Herrera, (1580,) pp. 75, 76.— 
Sanchez^ Poesias Castellanas^ torn. L p. 21. — Boscan, Obraa, (1543,) fol. 
19. — It must be admitted, however, that the attempt was premature, and 
thftt it required a riper stage of the language to give a permanent character 
to the innoyation. 
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those immortal masters, vhose writings had but receatlj 
revealed the full capacities of a modern idiom, he imbibed 
priDciples of taste, which gave a direction to his own genius, 
and in some degree to that of his countrymen. On hia 
return to Spun, his literary merit soon attracted general 
admiration, and introduced him to the patronage of the 
great, and, above all, to the friendship of the marquis of 
SantQIana.* He was admitted Into the private circle of 
the monarch, who, aa his gosaiping physician informs ns, 
" used to have Uena's verses lying on his table, as con- 
stantly as his prayer book." The poet repaid the debt of 
gratitude by administering a due quantity of honeyed 
rhyme, for which tlie royal palate seems to have possessed 
a mere than ordinary relish, t He continned foithfnl to his 
master amidst all the fluctuations of faction, and survived 
him less than two years. He died in 1456 ; and his friend, 
tiie marquis of Santillana, raised a sumptuous monument 
over his remainB, in commemoration of his virtues and of 
their mutual affection. 

John de Mena is affirmed by some of the national critics 
to have given a new aspect to Castilian poetry.J His great 
work was his " Laberinto," the outlines of whose plan may 
funtly remind us of that portion of the " Divina Commedia" 
where Dante resigns himself to the guidance of Beatrice. 
In like manner, the Spanish poet, under the escort of a 
beautiful personification of Providence, witnesses the appa- 
rition of the most eminent indiriduals, whether of history or 
fable ; and, as they revolve on the wheel of destiny, they 
give occasion to some animated portraiture, and much dull, . 
pedantic disquisition. In these delineations we now and 
then meet with a touch of bis pencil, which, from its 

■ Nic AnMnio, Kbliothea Vetm, tAm. ii. pp. 365 <t wq. 
t Clbdare&l, Centon Epiitoluio, epiit. 47, <9. 
t See Viluquez, PmbIa CuUDbdi, p. 49. 
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simplicitj and vigour, may be called truly Dantesque, 
Indeed the Castilian muse never before ventured on so bold 
a flight ; and, notwithstanding the deformity of the general 
plan, the obsolete barbarisms of the phraseology, its quaint- 
ness and pedantry, notwithstanding the cantering dactylic 
measure in which it is composed, and which to the ear of a 
foreigner can scarcely be made tolerable, the work abounds 
in conceptions, nay, in whole episodes, of such mingled 
energy and beauty, as indicate genius of the highest order. 
In some of his smaller pieces his style assiunes a graceful 
flexibility, too generally denied to his more strained and 
elaborate eflbrts.* 

It will not be necessary to bring under review the minor 
luminaries of this period. Alfonso de Baena, a converted 
Jew, secretary of John the Second, compiled the fugitive 
pieces of more than fifty of these ancient troubadours into a 
candonero, ** for the disport and divertisement of his high- 
ness the king, when he should find himself too sorely 
oppressed with cares of state," a case we may imagine of 
no rare occurrence. The original manuscript of Baena, 
transcribed in beautiful characters of the fifteenth century, 
lies, or did lie until very lately, unheeded in the cemetery 
of the Escurial, with the dust of many a better worthy, t 
The extracts selected from it by Castro, although occasion- 
ally exhibiting some fluent graces, with considerable variety 
of versification, convey, on the whole, no very high idea of 
taste or poetic talent. J! 

* A collection of them is incorporated in the Gancionero Goneral^ fol. 
41 et seq. 

t Cutro, Bihlioteca Espafiola, (Madrid, 1781,) torn, i pp. 266, 267.— 
Thii interesting document, the most primitive of all the Spanish ccmcumeroSf 
notwithstanding its local position in the library is specified by Castro with 
great precision) eluded the search of the industrious translators of Bouter* 
wek, who think it may have disappeared during the French invasion, 
literatura Espauola, trad, de Cortinay Mollinedo, p. 205, nota Hb. 

;( See these collected in Castro, Biblioteca Espafiola, torn. iL pp. 265 
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Indeed, this epoch, as before remarked, was not so much 
distinguished by uncommon displays of genius, as by its 
general intellectual moyement, and the enthusiasm kindled 
for liberal studies. Thus we find the corporation of Seville 
granting a hundred doblas of gold as the guerdon of a poet 
who had celebrated in some score of yerses the glories of 
their native city ; and appropriating the same sum as an 
annual premium for a similar performance** It is not often 
that the productions of a poet laureat have been more 
liberally recompensed even by royal bounty. But the gifted 
spirits of that day mistook the road to immortality. Dis- 
daining the untutored simplicity of their predecessors, they 
sought to rise above them by an ostentation of learning, as 
well as by a more classical idiom. In the latter particular 
they succeeded. They much improved the external forms 
of poetry, and their compositions exhibit a high degree of 
literary finish, compared with all that preceded them. But 
their happiest sentiments are frequently involved in such a 
cloud of metaphor as to become nearly unintelligible, while 
they invoke the pagan deities with a shameless prodigality 
that would scandalise even a French lyric. This cheap 
display of school-boy erudition, however it may have 
appalled their own age, has been a principal cause of their 
comparative oblivion with posterity. How far superior is 
one touch of nature, as the ** Finojossa," or ** Querella de 
Amor,'' for example, of the marquis of Santillana, to all 
this farrago of metaphor and mythology ! 

et seq. — The veneration entertained for the poetic art in that day may be 
conceived from Baena^s whimsical prologue. ** Poetry,** he says, *' or the 
gay science, is a very subtile and delightsome composition. It demands 
in him who would hope to excel in it, a curious invention, a sane judg- 
ment, a various scholarship, familiarity with courts and public affairs, high 
birth and breeding, a temperate, courteous, and liberal disposition, and, in 
fine, honey, sugar, salt, freedom, and hilarity in his discourse.** — p. 268. 
* Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, torn. i. p. 273. 
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The impulse giTen to Castilian poetry extended to other 
departments of elegant literature. Epistolary and historical 
compositions were cultivated with considerahle success. 
The latter, especially, might admit of advantageous com- 
parison with that of any other country in Europe at the 
same period ; * and it is remarkahle that after such early 
promise, the modem Spaniards have not heen more successful 
in perfecting a classical prose style. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the state of 
mental improvement in Castile under John the Second. 
The Muses, who had found a shelter in his court from the 
anarchy which reigned abroad, soon fled from its polluted 
precincts under the reign of his successor Henry the Fourth, 
whose sordid appetites were incapable of being elevated 
above the objects of the senses. If we have dwelt some- 
what long on a more pleasing picture, it is because our 
road is now to lead us across a dreary waste exhibiting 
scarcely a vestige of civilisation. 

While a small portion of the higher orders of the nation 
was thus endeavouring to forget the public calamities in the 
tranquillising pursuit of letters, and a much larger portion 

* Perhaps the most conspicuous of these historical compositions for mere 
literary execution is the Chronicle of Alvaro de Luna, to which I have had 
occasion to refer, edited in 1784, by Flores, the diligent secretary of the 
Royal Academy of History. He justly commends it for the purity and 
harmony of its diction. The loyalty of the chronicler seduces him some- 
times into a swell of panegyric, which maybe thought to &vour too strongly 
of the current defect of Castilian prose ; but it more frequently imparts to 
his narrative a generous glow of sentiment, raising it far above the lifeless 
details of ordinary history, and occasionally even to positive eloquence. 

Nic Antonio, in the tenth book of his great repository, has assembled 
the biographical and bibliographical notices of the various Spanish authors 
of the fifteenth century, whose labours diffused a glimmering of light over 
their own age, which has become fiunt in the superior illumination of the 
■ucceoding. 
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in the indulgence of pleasure,* the popular aversion for the 
Qiinister Luna had been gradually infusing itself into the 
royal bosom. His too obvious assumption of superiority, 
even over the monarch who had raised him from the dust, 
was probably the real though secret cause of this disgust. 
But the habitual ascendancy of the favourite over his master 
prevented the latter from disclosing this feeling until it was 
heightened by an occurrence which sets in a strong light 
the imbecility of the one and the presumption of the other. 
John, on the death of his wife, Maria of Aragon, had 
formed the design of connecting himself with a daughter of 
the King of France. But the constable, in the meantime, 
without even the privity of his master, entered into nego- 
tiations for his marriage with the princess Isabella, grand- 
daughter of John the First of Portugal : and the monarch, 
with an unprecedented degree of complaisance, acquiesced 
in an arrangement professedly repugnant to his own incli- 
nations, f By one of those dispensations of Providence, 
however, which often confound the plans of the wisest, as 
of the weakest, the column, which the minister had so 
artfully raised for his support, served only to crush him. 

The new queen, disgusted with his haughty bearing, and 
probably not much gratified with the subordinate situation 
to which he had reduced her husband, entered heartily into 
the feelings of the latter, and indeed contrived to extinguish 
whatever spark of latent affection for his ancient favourite 

* Sempere, in his Historia del Luzo (torn. i. p. 177), has published sn 
extract from an unprinted manuscript of the celebrated marquis of Yillena, 
entitled Trvvmfo de Uu DoiUUy in which, adverting to the petiU-maUret 
of his time, he recapitulates the fashionable arts employed hj them for the 
embellishment of the person, with a degree of minuteness which might 
edify a modem dandy, 

t Cr6nioa de Juan IL, p. 499. — ^Faria j Sousa, Europa Portugnesa, 
(16790 torn. u. pp. 335, 372. 
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lurked within his hreast. John, yet fearing the oyergrown 
power of the constable too much to encounter him openly, 
condescended to adopt the dastardly policy of Tiberius on 
a similar occasion, by caressing the man whom he designed 
to ruin ; and he eventually obtained possession of his 
person, only by a violation of the royal safe-conduct. The 
constable's trial was referred to a commission of jurists and 
privy counsellors, who, after a summary and informal inves- 
tigation, pronounced on him the sentence of death, on a 
specification of charges either general and indeterminate, or 
of the most trivial import. ** If the king," says Garibay, 
*' had dispensed similar justice to all his nobles who equally 
deserved it in those turbulent times, he would have had but 
few to reign over." * 

The constable had supported his disgrace, from the first, 
with an equanimity not to have been expected from his 
elation in prosperity ; and he now received the tidings of 
his fate with a similar fortitude. As he rode along the 
streets to the place of execution, clad in the sable livery of 
an ordinary criminal, and deserted by those who had been 
reared by his bounty, the populace, who before called so 
loudly for his disgrace, struck with this astonishing reverse 
of his brilliant fortunes, were melted into tears.f They 

* Crdnica de Alvaro de Luna, tit. 128. — Crdnica de Juan II., pp. 457, 
460,672. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn, ii., fol. 227, 228.— Garibay, 
Compendio Historial de las Chrdnicas de Espaua, (Barcelona, 1628,) torn. ii. 
p. 493. 

*|* Cronica de AWaro de Luna, tit. 128. What a contrast to all this is 
afforded by the vivid portrait, sketched by John de Mena, of the constable 
in the noontide of his glory. 

** Este caualga sobre la fortuna 
y doma su cuello con asperas riendas 
y annque del tenga tan muchas de prendas 
ella non le osa tocar de ninguna,** &c. 
Laberinto, coplas 235 et seq. 
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called to mind the numerous instances of his magnanimity. 
They reflected that the ambitious schemes of his rivals had 
been not a whit less selfish, though less successful, than his 
own ; and that, if his cupidity appeared insatiable, he had 
dispensed the fruits of it in acts of princely munificence. 
He himself maintained a serene and even cheerful aspect. 
Meeting one of the domestics of Prince Henry, he bade 
him request the prince ** to reward the attachment of his 
servants with a different guerdon from what his master had 
assigned to him." As he ascended the scaffold, he sur- 
veyed the apparatus of death with composure, and calmly 
submitted himself to the stroke of the executioner, who, in 
the savage style of the executions of that day, plunged his 
knife into the throat of his victim, and deliberately severed 
his head from his body. A basin for the reception of alms 
to defray the expenses of his interment, was placed at one 
extremity of the scaffold ; and his mutilated remains, after 
having been exposed for several days to the gaze of the 
populace, were removed by the brethren of a charitable 
order to a place called the Hermitage of St. Andrew, ap- 
propriated as the cemetery for malefactors. (1453.)* 

Such was the tragical end of Alvaro de Luna ; a man 
who, for more than thirty years, controlled the counsels of 
the sovereign, or, to speak more properly, was himself the 
■overeign of Castile. His fate furnishes one of the most 
memorable lessons in history. It was not lost on his con- 
temporaries ; and the marquis of Santillana has made use 
of it to point the moral of perhaps the most pleasing of 
his didactic compositions.f John did not long survive his 

* Cibdareal, Ccnton Epistolario, ep. 103. — Crdnica de Juan II., p. 564. 
— Crdnica de Ah^aro de Luna, tit. 128, and Apcnd. p. 458. 

t Entitled *< Doctrinal de Privados." See the Cancionero General, 
foL 37 et seq. — In the following Btauza, the constable is made to moraliM 
with good effect on the instabilit/ of worldly grandeur : 

VOL. I. I 
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favourite's deatht, vbkli bd wmb seen afterwaids to lament, 
eveu with teara. Iiido«d» duriiig the whole of the trial he 
had exhibited the uest pttiahle agitation, having twice is- 
sued and reeaOed hia ovdera countermanding the constaUe's 
execution ; and> had it not heen for the superior conatancy 
or YindicliTe temper of the queen, he would probably hare 
yielded to theae impulses of returning affection.* 

So ^ irom deriving a wholesome warning from ezpe- 
fienee. John confided the entire direction of his kingdom to 
iadiYiduals not less interested, but possessed of far less 
enlained capacities, than the former minister. Penetrated 
with remorse at the retrospect of his unprofitable life, and 
filled with melancholy presages of the future, the unhappy 

** Qu« w hizo la mone<U 
que guarde par mis dafiot 
tantot tiempM tantot afiot 
plata joyat oro 7 leda 
J da todo no me qneda 
HBO ette cadahalio ; 
mundo malo mnndo &lso 
no aj qnien oontigo pneda." 

Maariqae hat tha same lentiments in his exquiiite ** Coplaa.** I f^rt 
Longfellow's version, as spirited as it is literal. 

''Spain's haughty Constable, — the great 
And gallant Master,— crael &te 

Stripped him of alL 
Breathe not a whisper of his pride^ — 
He on the gloomj scaffold died. 

Ignoble &11! 
The countless treasures of his care, 
Hamlets and villas green and fidr, 

Hii mighty power, — 
What were they all but grief and ahame. 
Tears and a broken hearty — when came 
The parting hour 1 ** — Stanxa 21. 
* Oibdareal, Centon Epistolario^ ep. 103. — Cr6nica de Alnuv de Laos, 
tit. 128. 
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prince lamented to his faithful attendant Cibdareal, on his 
deathbed, that ''he had not been bom the son of a me- 
chanic, instead of king of Castile." He died July 21st, 
1454, after a reign of eight and forty years, if reign it may 
be called, which was more properly one protracted minority. 
John left one child by his first wife, Henry, who succeeded 
him on the throne ; and by his second wife two others, 
Alfonso, then an infant, and Isabella, afterwards queen of 
Castile, the subject of the present narrative. She had 
scarcely reached her fourth year at the time of her father's 
decease, haying been born on the 22nd of April 1451, at 
Madrigal. The king recommended his younger children to 
the especial care and protection of their brother Henry ; 
and assigned the town of Cuellar, with its territory and a 
considerable sum of money, for the maintenance of the 
infanta Isabella.* 

* Cidnioa de Juan II., p. 576. — Cibdareal, Centon EpiBtolario, epiet. 
105. 

There has been considerable discrepancy, even among contemporary 
writers, both as to the place and the epoch of Isabella's birth, amounting, 
as regards the latter, to nearly two years. I hare adopted the conclusion 
of Se&or Clemendn, formed firom a careful collation of the Tarious autho^ 
rities, in the sixth Tolume of the Memorias de la Real Academia de His- 
toria, (Madrid, 1821,) lUust. 1, pp. 56-60. Isabella was descended both 
on the &ther*s and mother's side from the famous John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster. See Florez, Memorias de las Reynas Cath61icas, (2nd ed. 
Madrid, 1770,) torn. ii. pp. 743, 787. 
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Wb must now transport the reader to Aragon, in order 
to take a yieir of the extraordinary circumstances which 
opened the way for Ferdinand's succession in that kingdom. 
The throne, which had hecome vacant by the death of 
Martin, in 1410, was awarded by the committee of judges 
to whom the nation had referred the great question of the 
succession, to Ferdinand, regent of Castile, during the 
minority of his nephew, John the Second ; and thus the 
sceptre, after having for more than two centuries descended 
in the family of Barcelona, was transferred to the same 
bastard branch of Trastamara that ruled over the Castilian 
monarchy.* Ferdinand the First was succeeded after a 
brief reign by his son Alfonso the Fifth, whose personal 
history belongs less to Aragon than to Naples, which king- 

* The reader who may bo carioua in this matter will find the pedigree, 

exhibiting the titles of the several competitors to the crown, given bj 

~'r. Hallam. (State of Europe during the Middle Ages; 2nd ed. Lon- 

, 1819 ; vol. ii. p. 60, note.) The claims of Ferdinand were certainly 

derived from the usual laws of descent. 
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dom he acquired by his own prowess, and where he estab- 
lished his residence, attracted, no doubt, by the superior 
amenity of the climate and the higher intellectual culture, 
as well as the pliant temper of the people, far more grateful 
to the monarch than the sturdy independence of his own 
countrymen. 

During his long absence, the goyemment of his heredi- 
tary domains devolved on his brother John, as his lieute- 
nant-general in Aragon.* This prince had married Blanche, 
widow of Martin, king of Sicily, and daughter of Charles 
the Third, of Navarre. By her he had three children ; 
Carlos, prince of Viana ;f Blanche, married to and after- 
wards repudiated by Henry the Fourth, of Castile ; { and 
Eleanor, who espoused a French noble, Gaston, count of 
Foix. On the demise of the elder Blanche, the crown of 
Navarre rightfully belonged to her son, the prince of Viana, 
conformably to a stipulation in her marriage contract, that, 
on the event of her death, the eldest heir male, and, in de- 
fault of sons, female, should inherit the kingdom to the 
exclusion of her husband. § (1442.) This provision, which 
had been confirmed by her father, Charles the Third, in his 

* The Teader of Spanish history often experiences emharrassment from 
the identity of names in the various princes of the Peninsula. Thus the 
John mentioned in the text, afterwards John II., might he easily con- 
founded with his namesake and contemporary, John II., of Castile. The 
genealogical tahle at the heginning of this History will show their rela- 
tionship to each other. 

i" His grandfather, Charles III., created this title in favour of Carlos, 
appropriating it as the designation henceforth of the heir apparent. — 
Aleson, Anales del Reyno de Navarra, contin. de Moret, (Pamplona, 
1766,) tom. iv. p. 398. — ^Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquu, tom. iL p. 331. 

i See part I. chap. 3, of this History. 

§ This fiict, vaguely and variously reported hy Spanish writers, is fully 
established hy Aleson, who cites the original instrument, contained in the 
archives of the counts of Lerin. Anales de Navarra, tom. It. pp. 354, 365. 
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testament^ was also recognised in her own, accompanied, 
however, with a request that her son Carlos, then twenty- 
one years of age, would, hefore assuming the sovereignty, 
solicit << the good-will and approhation of his father.*' * 
Whether this approhation was withheld, or whether it was 
ever solicited, does not appear. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that Carlos, perceiving no disposition in his father to 
relinquish the rank and nominal title of king of Navarre, 
was willing he should retain them, so long as he himself 
should be allowed to exercise the actual rights of sove- 
reignty ; which indeed he did, as lieutenant-general or 
governor of the kingdom, at the time of his mother's 
decease, and for some years after. t 

In 1447, John of Aragon contracted a second alliance 
with Joan Henriquez, of the blood-royal of Castile, and 
daughter of Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral of that king- 
dom ;X a woman considerably younger than himself, of con- 
summate address, intrepid spirit, and unprincipled ambition. 
Some years after this union, John sent his wife into Navarre, 
with authority to divide with his son Carlos the administra- 
tion of the government there. This encroachment on his 
rights, for such Carlos reasonably deemed it, was not miti- 
gated by the deportment of the young queen, who displayed 
all the insolence of sudden elevation, and who from the first 
seems to have regarded the prince with the malevolent eye 
of a stepmother. 

Navarre was at that time divided by two potent factions, 
styled, from their ancient leaders, Beaumonts and Agra- 
monts ; whose hostility, originating in a personal feud, had 

* See tbe reference to the original document in Aleaon (torn. iv. pp. 866, 
866). ThiB industrious writer hu established the title of Prince Carlos to 
Nanurre, so frequently misunderstood or misrepresented bj the national 
historians, on an incontestable basu. 

f Ibid. torn. It. p. 467. t See part I. chap. 8. 
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continued long after its original oanse had become extinct.* 
The prince of Viana was intimately connected with some 
of the principal partisans of the Beaumont faction, who 
heightened by their suggestions the indignation to which 
his naturally gentle temper had been roused by the usurpa- 
tion of Joan, and who even called on him to assume openly, 
and in defiance of his father, the sovereignty which of right 
belonged to him. The emissaries of Castile, too, eagerly 
seized this occasion of retaliating on John his interference 
in the domestic concerns of that monarchy, by fanning the 
spark of discord into a flame. The Agramonts, on the 
other hand, induced rather by hostility to their political 
adyersaries than to the prince of Viana, T^hemently espoused 
the cause of the queen. In this revival of half-buried ani- 
mosities, fresh causes of disgust were multiplied, and matters 
soon came to the worst extremity. The queen, who had 
retired to Estella, was besieged there by the forces of the 
prince. The king, her husband, on receiving intelligence 
of thiS) instantly marched to her relief; and the father and 
son confronted each other at the head of their respective 
armies near the town of Aybar.f 

The unnatural position in which they thus found them- 
selves seems to have sobered their minds, and to have 
opened the way to an accommodation, the terms of which 
were actually arranged, when the long-smothered rancour 
of the ancient factions of Navarre thus brought in martial 
array against each other, refusing all control, precipitated 

* GkuUard em in referring the origin of these Actions to this epoch. 
(HiBtoire de la Rivalit^ de France et de I'Espagne; Paris, 1801 ; torn. iii. 
p. 227.) Aleaon quotes a proclamation of John in relation to them in the 
lifetime of Queen Blanche. Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. p. 494. 

*{• Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. fol. 278« — ^Lucio Marineo Siculo, Coronista 
de BUS Magestades, Las Cosaa Memorahles de Espafia (Alcala de Henares^ 
1539), fol. 104. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp.. 494-498. 
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them into an engagement. The royal forces were inferior 
in number, but superior in discipline, to those of the prince, 
who, after a well-contested action, saw his own party en- 
tirely discomfited, and himself a prisoner. (1452.)* 

Some months before this event. Queen Joan had been 
delivered of a son, afterwards so famous as Ferdinand the 
Catholic ; whose humble prospects, at the time of his birth, 
as a younger brother, afforded a striking contrast with the 
splendid destiny which eventually awaited him. This auspi- 
cious event occurred in the little town of Sos, in Aragon, on 
the 10th of March, 1452; and as it was nearly contemporary 
with the capture of Constantinople, is regarded by Garibay 
to have been providentially assigned to this period, as afford- 
ing, in a religious view, an ample counterpoise to the loss of 
the capital of Christendom.! 

The demonstrations of satisfaction, exhibited by John 
ani his court on this occasion, contrasted strangely with 
th^) Btern severity with which he continued to visit the 

* Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 223. — Aleson, Anales de 
Navorra, torn. iv. pp. 501-503. — L. Marineo, Ccsas Memorables, fol. 105. 

i* Oompendio, torn. iii. p. 419. L. Marineo describes the heavens as 
uncommonly serene at the moment of Ferdinand's birth. '*The sun, 
which had been obscured with clouds during the whole day, suddenly 
broke forth with unwonted splendour. A crown was also beheld in the 
sky, composed of various brilliant colours like those of a rainbow. All 
which appearances were interpreted by the spectators as an omen, that the 
child then bom would be the most illustrious among men.'* (Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 153.) Garibay postpones the nativity of Ferdinand to 
the year 1453 ; and L. Marineo, who ascertains with curious precision even 
the date of his conception, fixes his birth in 1450 (fol. 153). But Alonao 
de Palencia in his History, (Verdadera Cordnica de Don Enrique IV., Rei 
de Castilla y Leon, y del Rei Don Alonso su Hermano, MS.), and Andr^ 
Bemaldez, Cura de los Palacios, (Historia de los Reyes Catdlicos, MS. c. 8), 
both of them contemporaries, refer this event to the period assigned ia 
the text ; and, as the same epoch is adopted by the accurate Zurita, (Analee, 
iv. foL d,) I have given it the preference. 
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offences of his elder ofispring. It was not till after many 
months of captivity that the king, in deference to public 
opinion rather than the movements of his own heart, was 
induced to release his son, on conditions, however, so 
illiberal (his indisputable claim to Navarre not being even 
touched upon) as to afford no reasonable basis of reconcilia- 
tion< The young prince accordingly, on his return to 
Navarre, became again involved in the factions which deso- 
lated that unhappy kingdom, and,« after an ineffectual 
struggle against his enemies, resolved to seek an asylum at 
the court of his uncle Alfonso the Fifth, of Naples, and to 
refer to him the final arbitration of his differences with his 
father.* 

On his passage through France and the various courts of 
Italy, he was received with the attentions due to his rank, 
and still more to his personal character and misfortunes. 
Nor was he disappointed in the sympathy and favourable 
reception which he had anticipated from his uncle. Assured 
of protection from so high a quarter, Carlos might now rea- 
sonably flatter himself with the restitution of his legitimate 
rights, when these bright prospects were suddenly overcast 
by the death of Alfonso, who expired at Naples of a fever 
in the month of May, 1458, bequeathing his hereditary 
dominions of Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia to his brother 
John, and his kingdom of Naples to his illegitimate son 
Ferdinand, t 

The frank and courteous manners of Carlos had won 
so powerfully on the affections of the Neapolitans, who dis- 

* Zurita, AnaJes, torn. iy. fol 3-48. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. 
IT. pp. 508-526. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 105. 

t Giannone, Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli, (Milano, 1823,) lib. 26, 
cap. 7.— Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d'Espagne, trad, par D'Hermilly, 
(Paris, 1751,) torn. y'lU p. 60. — L'Histoire du Royaume de Navarre, par 
Tun deg Sccr^tairvs Interprettes de sa Majeste, (Paris, 1596,) p. 468. 
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truBted the dark, ambiguoas character of Ferdinand, 
Alfonso's heir, that a large party eagerly pressed the 
prince to assert his title to the vacant throne, assuring him 
of a general support from the people. But Carlos, from 
motiYes of prudence or magnanimity, declined engaging in 
this new contest,* and passed oyer to Sicily, whence he 
resolved to solicit a final reconciliation with his father. 
He was received with much kindness by the Sicilians, who, 
preserving a grateful 'recollection of the beneficent sway of 
his mother Blanche, when queen of that island, readily 
transferred to the son their ancient attachment to the 
parent. An assembly of the states voted a liberal supply 
for his present exigencies ; and even urged him, if we are 
, to credit the Catalan ambassador at the court of Castile, to 
assume the sovereignty of the island, f Carlos, however, far 
from entertaining so rash an ambition, seems to have been 
willing to seclude himself from public observation. He 
passed the greater portion of his time at a convent of Bene- 
dictine friars not far from Messina, where, in the society of 
learned men, and with the facilities of an extensive library, 
he endeavoured to recall the happier hours of youth in the 
pursuit of his favourite studies of philosophy and history. | 

* Compare th« naRative of the Neapolitan hiBtorianSySummoiite. (Hit- 
toria della Cittii e Regno di Napoli; Napoli, 1675; lib. 5. c. 2,) and 
Qiaunone, (Istoria Civile, ib. 26, cap. 7. — ^lib. 27. Introd.) with the oppo- 
lite atatementa of L. MarineOy Coaaa Memorablei, {foL 106), himaelf a 
contemporaiyy Aleton, (Analea de Natairay torn. W. p. 546,) and other 
Spanish writers. 

t Enriqnez del Castillo, Cr6nica de Enrique el Quarto^ (Madrid, 1787|) 
eap.43. 

t Zurita, Anales, torn. !▼. fbl. 97. — Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetns, 
torn. ii. p. 282. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 106. — Abarca, Reyes 
de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 250. — Carlos bargained with Pope Pius IL for a 
transfer of this librarf , particularly rich in the ancient classics, to Spain, 
which was erentually defeated by his death. Zurita, who visited the 
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In the mean while, John, now king of Aragon and its 
dependencies, alarmed by the reports of his son's popu- 
larity in Sicily, became as solicitous for the security of his 
authority there, as he had before been for it in Navarre. 
He accordingly sought to soothe the mind of the prince by 
the fairest professions, and to allure him back to Spain by 
the prospect of an effectual reconciliation. Carlos, believ- 
ing what he most earnestly wished, in opposition to .the 
advice of his Sicilian counsellors, embarked for Majorca, 
and, after some preliminary negotiations, crossed over to 
the coast of Barcelona. Postponing, for fear of giving 
offence to his father, his entrance into that city, which, 
indignant at his persecution, had made the most brilliant 
preparations for his reception, he proceeded to Igualada, 
where an interview took place between him and the king 
and queen, in which he conducted himself with unfeigned 
humility and penitence, reciprocated on their part by the 
most consummate dissimulation.* 

All parties now confided in the stability of a pacification 
80 anxiously desired, and effected with such apparent cor- 
diality. It was expected that John would hasten to acknow- 
ledge his son's title as heir apparent to the crown of Ara- 
gon, and convene an assembly of the states to tender him 
the customary oath of allegiance. But nothing was further 
from the monarch's intention. He, indeed, summoned tbe 
Aragonese cortes at Fraga, for the purpose of receiving 
their homage to himself; but he expressly refused their 
request touching a similar ceremony to the prince of Viana; 

monastery containing it nearly a century after this period, found itj inmates 
possessed of many traditionary anecdotes respecting the prince during hia 
seclusion among them. 

* Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. !▼. pp. 548^54. — Abarcay Reyes 
de Aragon^ tom. ii. fol. 251. — Zurita, Analesy tom. iv. fol. 60-69. 



ftpil V ^yrwu>>> ly^Kuikf^ the CatalanB for presmning to 
„^^^o<v him ms^ TJW* aow^'SSKir to the crown. (1460.)* 

It. ihh ^inyvfiiun^ procedure it was easy to diseem ihe 
;«>^,^v>^ /i^ ^W ^iK»«MU In addition to her original caoaes 
^ ^s^vi»fA^ V i^ai^iA, ihe regarded him with hatred as the 
.';«,v^i>vv.4t)>)^ Vkl\»i»ele to her own child Ferdinand^s advance- 
!f^«»M. ^"\^m ihe affection of John seemed to be now whoHj 
V<^>*w^'^e^ hosA the offspring of his first to that of his 
f»«««;<A'»<J^ «Mm«ge ; and as the queen's influence oyer him 
y/i^> uuWundiMl, she found it easy bj artful suggestions to 
y'^\ a dark eonstruction on CTeiy action of Carlos, and to 
v^iv^w^ Up every avenue of returning affection within his 

CVuvinoed at length of the hopeless alienation of his 
father, the prince of Yiana turned his attention to other 
i|U4rters, whence he might obtain support,- and eagerly 
ijittered Into a negotiation, which had been opened with 
him on the part of Henry the Fourth, of Castile, for a 
union with bis sister, the Princess IsabeUa. This was 
coming in direct collision with the fayourite scheme of his 
parents. The marriage of Isabella with the young Ferdi- 
nand, wliich, indeed, from the parity of their ages, was 
a much more suitable coQnexion than that with Carlos, had 
long been the darling object of their policy, and they 
resolved to effect it in the face of every obstacle. In con- 
formity with this purpose, John invited the prince of Viana 
to attend him at Lerida, where he was then holding the 
cortes of Catalonia. The latter fondly, and, indeed, fool- 
ishly, after his manifold experience to the contrary, confiding 
in the relenting disposition of his father, hastened to obey 

* AbarcA, Bejei de Aragon, ubi supra. — Zurita, Analesi torn. iv. Tol. 
70-7fi. — AloMD, Analei d« Navam, torn. iv. p. 556. 
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the summons, in expectation of being publicly acknowledged 
as his heir in the assembly of the states. After a brief 
interview, he was arrested, and his person placed in strict 
confinement.* 

The intelligence of this perfidious procedure diffused 
general consternation among all classes. They understood 
too well the artifices of the queen and the vindictive temper 
of the king, not to feel the most serious apprehensions, not 
only for the liberty, but for the life of their prisoner. The . 
cortes of Lerida, which, though dissolved on that very day, 
had not yet separated, sent an embassy to John, requesting, 
to know the nature of the crimes imputed to his son. The 
permanent deputation of Aragon, and a delegation from the 
council of Barcelona, waited on him for a similar purpose, 
remonstrating at the same time against any violent and 
unconstitutional proceeding. To all these John returned 
a cold, evasive answer, darkly intimating a suspicion of. 
conspiracy by his son against his life, and reserving to 
himself the punishment of the offenccf 

No sooner was the result of their mission communicated, 
than the whole kingdom was thrown into a ferment. The 
high-spirited Catalans rose in arms, almost to a man. 
The royal governor, after a fruitless attempt to escape, c^as 
seized and imprisoned in Barcelona. Troops were levied, 
and placed under the command of experienced officers of 
the highest rank. The heated populace, outstripping the 
tardy movement of military operations, marched forward to 
Lerida in order to get possession of the royal person. The 

* L. Marineoy Coaas Memorables, fol. 108« — ^Zurita, Anales, lib. 17^ 
cap. 3. — AlesoDy Analcs de Navarray torn. iv. pp. 556^ 557. — Castillo^ 
Cr6Dica, cap. 27. 

f L. Marineo, Cosas MemorablcB, fol. 108, 109. — Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 252. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 17^ cap. 45. — Aleson^ 
Analea de Navarra, torn. ii. p. 357. 
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king, who had BeaBonuble notice of this, displayed his 
wonted presence of mind. He ordered supper to be 
prepared for him at the usual hour, but, on the approach of 
nighty made his escape on horseback with one or two 
attendants onlj, on the road to Fraga, a town within the 
territory of Aragon ; while the mob, traversing the streets 
of Lerida, and finding little resistance at the gate, burst 
into the palace, and ransacked every comer of it, piercing, 
in their fury, even the curtains and beds with their swords 
and lances.* 

The Catalan army, ascertaining the route of the royal 
fugitive, marched directly on Fraga, and arrived so promptly, 
that John, with his wife, and the deputies of the Aragonese 
cortes assembled there, had barely time to make their 
escape on the road to Saragossa, while the insurgents 
poui^ into the city from the opposite quarter. The person 
of Carlos, in the mean time, was secured in the inaccessible 
fortress of Morella, situated in a mountainous district on 
the confines of Valencia. John, on halting at Saragossa, 
endeavoured to assemble an Aragonese force ci^ble of 
resisting the Catalan rebels. But the flame of insurrection 
had spread throughout Aragon, Valencia, and Navarre, and 
was speedily communicated to his transmarine possessions 
of Sardinia and Sicily. The King of Castile supported 
Carlos at the same time by an irrupdoa into Navarre ; and 
bis partisans, the Beaumonts, co-operated with these move* 
meuts by a descent on Aragon.t 

John, alarmed at the .tempest which his precipitate 
conduct had aroused, at length saw the necessity of releasing 
bis prisoner ; and as the queen had incurred general odium 

* Alewn, Aii«l«t de 'ifvnxn, torn, ii p. 358. — Zuritiy Anales, libw l", 
Mp. 6. — AbttTCft, Reyes de Angon* torn. iL foL 253^ — L. Marmeo, Coew 
Meittormbles, foL 111. 

t Zurita» An. UU 17, e. 6.— L. MariiMo» Com Memonblee, foL 111. 
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as the chief instigator of his persecution, he afifected to do 
this in consequence of her interposition. As Carlos with 
his mother-in-law traversed the country on their waj to 
Barcelona, he was eyerjwhere greeted, by the inhabitanta 
of the villages thronging out to meet him, with tho most 
touching enthusiasm. The queen, however, having been 
informed by the magistrates that her presence would not be 
permitted in the capital, deemed it prudent to remain at 
Villa Franca, about twenty miles distant ; while the prince, 
entering Barcelona, was welcomed with the triumphant 
acclamations due to a conqueror returning from a campaign 
of victories.* 

The conditions on which the Catalans proposed to resume 
their allegiance to their sovereign were sufficiently humi- 
liating. They insisted not only on his public acknowledgment 
of Carlos as his rightful heir and successor, with the office 
conferred on him for life, of lieutenant-general of Catalonia, 
but on an obligation on his own part that he would never 
enter the province without their express permission. Such 
was John's extremity, that he not only accepted these 
unpalatable conditions, but did it with affected cheerfulness. 

Fortune seemed now weary of persecution, and Carlos, 
happy in the attachment of a brave and powerful people, 
appeared at length to have reached a haven of permanent 
security. But at this crisis he fell ill of a fever, or, as 
some historians insinuate, of a disorder occasioned by poison 
administered during his imprisonment; a fact which, 
although unsupported by positive evidence, seems, notwith- 
standing its atrocity, to be nowise improbable, considering 

* Castillo, Cr6mca, cap. 28. — Aborca, Reyes de Aragon, fol. 253, 254. 
— L. Marineo, Coms Memorables, fol. Ill, 112. — Aleson, Anales de 
NaTana, torn. iv. pp. 559, 560. — The inhabitants of Tarraca closed their 
gates upon the queen, and rung the bells on her approach, the signal of 
alarm on the appearance of an enemj^ or for the pursuit of a malefactor. 



. xv^'.%«iiAlKuv I -Wi, ij* idlltK^ &rtj-fesl j«w of kb age, 
•* 4 <'^'y^ 'U» Utiu t^ t^^ C^wft qI* ^aTan«» in eonfonnitj 
» .'-A >»K' v^Ai^imU iiH»*rid^9 <s«»larMi 9i h» p«re]its> to bk 

ltui;» lu thi> prim^ q£ U£^ and at Ibe monwiit wImii lie 
'•vv lucil to hi^v^ kiumpk^ over the malice of kb enames, 
\Uk\\ tho Piiuco of Viafta^ vlioee eliaraeter, eoosfknma for 
tuuu^' virtuoa, ha& b^cooie »tiQ more so for his misforimieB. 
11 13 fii'st (U)t of rob«mg«» if suok, eoDsideniig his Intimate 
prctoudioua to the erowii» it can be called, was aeYerely 
rc(^uitud bj hia auh»equeiit jcalamities ; whUe the Tindictiye 
aud porsecutiag temper of his parents excited a yerj general 
coiumiserution in his behalf, and brought him more effectual 
support than could have been derired firom his own merits 
or the justioe of his cause. 

Tho character of Don Carlos has been portrayed bj 
Luoio Mariueo, who, as he wrote an account of these trans- 
actions by the command of Ferdinand the Catholic, cannot 
bo suspected of any undue partiality in favour of the prince 
of Yiana. ** Such,'* says he, " were his temperance and 
moderation, such the excellence of his breeding, the purity 
of his life, his liberality and munificence, and such the 
sweetness of his demeanour, that no one thing seemed to be 
wanting in him which belongs to a true and perfect prince, "f 

* Alonso do Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 51. — L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorables, fol. ] 14. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 
561-563. — Zurita, Anales, cap. 19, 24. 

f L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 106. — ^Por quanto era la tem- 
planf a y mesura de aquel principe ; tan grande el concierto j su crian9a j 
costumbres, la limpieTa de su vida, su liberalidad y magnificenda, j final- 
men te su dulce couTersadon, que ninguna cosa en el faltava de aquellas 
que pertencscen a recta Tivir ; j que arman el verdadcro j perfecto prin- 

e y i*»fior.'* 
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He is described by another contemporary as ''in person 
somewhat above the middle stature, having a ihin visage, 
with a serene and modest expression of countenance^ and 
withal somewhat inclined to melancholy.'** He was a con- 
siderable proficient in music, painting, and several mechanic 
. arts. He frequently amused himself with poetical com- 
Dosition, and was the intimate friend of some of the most 
eminent bards of his time* But he was above all devoted 
to the study of philosophy and history. He made a version 
of Aristotle's Ethics into the vernacular, which was first 
printed, nearly fifty years after his death, at Saragossa, in 
1509. He compiled also a Chronicle of Navarre from the 
earliest period to his own times, which, although suffered to 
remain in manuscript, has been liberally used and cited by 
the Spanish antiquaries, Garibay, Blancas, and others.f 
His natural taste and his habits fitted him much better for 
the quiet enjoyment of letters than for the tumultuous 
scenes in which it was his misfortune to be involved, and in 
which he was no match for enemies grown grey in the field 
and in the intrigues of the cabinet. But if his devotion to 
learning, so rare in his own age, and so very rare among 
princes in any age, was unpropitious to his success on the 
busy theatre on which he was engaged, it must surely 
elevate his character in the estimation of an enlightened 
posterity. 

The tragedy did not terminate with the death of Carlos. 
His sister Blanche, notwithstanding the inoffensive gentle- 
ness of her demeanour, had long been involved, by her 
adhesion to her unfortunate brother, in a similar proscription 
with him. The succession p) Navarre having now devolved 

* Gandisalyus Garsias, apad Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Yetus, torn, ii 
p. 381. 

i* Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Yetus, torn. ii. pp. 281, 282. — Mariana, 
fiist. de Espafia, torn. ii. p. 434. 

YOL. I. K 
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on her, she became tenfold an object of jealousy botb to ber 
father, the present possessor of that kingdom, and to her 
sister Eleanor, countess of Foix^ to whom the reversion of 
it had been promised bj John, on his own decease. The 
son of this lady, Gaston de Foiz, had lately married a sister 
of Louis the Eleyeuth of France ; and, in a treaty subse- . 
quently contracted between that monarch and the king of 
Aragon, it was stipulated that Blanche should be delivered 
into the custody of the countess of Foix, as surety for the 
succession of the latter, and of her posterity, to the crown 
of Navarre.* 

Conformably to tliis provision, John endeavoured to per- 
suade the princess Blanche to accompany him into France, 
under the pretext of forming an alliance for her with Louis's 
brother, the duke of Berri. The unfortunate lady, com- 
prehending too well her father's real purpose, besought him 
with the most piteous entreaties not to deliver her into the 
hands of her enemies ; but, closing his heart against all 
natural affection, he caused her to be torn from her residence 
at Olit, in the heart of her own dominions, and forcibly 
transported across the mountains into those of the count of 
Foix. On arriving at St. Jean Pied de Port, a little town 
on the French, side of the Pyrenees, being convinced that 
the had nothing further to hope from human succour, she 
made a formal renunciation of her right to Navarre in favour 
of her cousin and former husband, Henry the Fourth, of 
Castile, who had uniformly supported the cause of her 
brother Cai-los* Henry, though debased by sensual indul- 
gence, was naturally of a gentle disposition, and had never 
treated her personally ^ith unk^ndness. In a letter which 

• This treatj wm signed aft Olit in NavBrre, April 12thy 1462.— 
Zurita, Ana]cs, lib. 17, cap. 38, 39. — Gaillard, Rivalit^, torn. iii. p. 235. — 
Qaillord coufoundi it tntk the Mibn%«ent qbs mdfi in tke maath of Jfftji 
now the town of SalTmtierra in Beame. 
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she now addressed to hka, and whi^sli, says a Spanish 
historian, cannot be read after the lapse of so many years, 
without affecting the most insensible heart,* she rennnded 
him of the dawn of happiness which she had enjoyed under 
his proteetioQ, of his early engagements to her, and of her 
subsequent calamities ; and, anticipating the gloomy destiny 
which awaited her, she settled on him her inheritance of 
Navarre» to the entire exclusion of her intended assassins., 
the count and countess of Foix.t 

On the same day, the last of April, (1462,) she was 
delivered over to one of their emissaries, who conducted her 
to the castle of Ortes in Bearne, where, after languishing 
in dreadful suspense for nearly two years, she was poisoned 
by the command of her sister*} The retribntion of Proyi- 
dence not unfrequently overtakes the guilty even in this 
world. The countess survived her father to reign in 
Navarre only three short weeks ; while the crown wa& 
ravished from her posterity for ever by that very Ferdinand 
whose elevation had been tlie object to his parents of so 
much solicitude and so many crimes. 

Within a fortnight after ^ decease of Carlos, (Oct. 6, 

* Ferreras, Hist d'Espagne, torn. idi. p. 110. 

f Hist, du Royaume de Navarre, p. 496. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, 
torn. iv. pp. 590-593. — Abarca, Reyes de Aiagon, torn. ii. fol. 258, 259. 
— 'Zarita, Attales^ l»b. 17, ea|>. 38. 

$ Lebrija, De Bello Navaricnsi, (Granatn, 1545,) lib. 1, cap. 1, fol. 74. 
— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, ubi supra. — ^Zurita, Anales^ Ifb. 17. cap. 38. 
—■The Spanish historians are not agreed as to the time or even mode of 
Blanche's death. All concur, however, in attributing it to assassination, 
and most of them, iirith the learned Antonio Lebrija, a contemporary (Inc. 
eit.), in imputing it to poison . The fkct of her death, which Aleson, on I 
know not what authority, refers to the 2d of December, 1464, was not 
publicly disclosed till some months after its occurrence, when disclosure 
became necessary in consequence of the proposed interposition of the 
Navanese cortei. ~ 

k2 
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1461,) the customarj oaths of allegiance, bo pertinaciously 
withheld from that unfortunate prince, were tendered by 
the Aragonese deputation, at Calatayud, to his brother 
Ferdinand, then only ten years of age, as heir apparent of 
the monarchy ; after which he was conducted by his mother 
into Catalonia, in order to receiye the more doubtful homage 
of that proTince. The extremities of Catalonia at this time 
seemed to be in perfect repose, but the capital was still 
agitated by secret discontent. The ghost of Carlos was 
seen stalking by night through the streets of Barcelona, 
bewailing in piteous accents his untimely end, and invoking 
yengeance on his unnatural murderers. The manifold 
miracles wrought at his tomb soon gained him the reputation 
of a saint, and his image receiyed the devotional honours re- 
served for such as have been duly canonised by the church.* 

The revolutionary spirit of the Barcelonians, kept alive by 
the recollection of past injury, as well as by the apprehen- 
sions of future vengeance, should John succeed in re-esta- 
blishing his authority over them, soon became so alarming, 
that the queen, whose consummate address, however, had 
first accomplished the object of her visit, found it advisable to 
withdraw from the capital ; and she sought refuge with her son 
and such few adherents as still remained faithful to them, in 
the fortified city of Gerona, about fifty miles north of Barcelona. 

Hither, however, she was speedily pursued by the Catalan 

* AloDM de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 51. — ^Zarita, Analei^ 
torn. iv. fol. 98. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. foL 256. — Aleson, 
Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 563 et leq. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memo- 
rabies, foL 1 14. — According to Lannza, who wrote nearly two centuries after 
the death of Carlos, the flesh upon his right arm, which had been amputated 
for the purpose of a more oonvenieot i4)plication to the diseased members 
of the pilgrims who visited his shrine, remained in his day in a perfectly 
sound and healthful state I (Historias Ecdesiistieas y Seculares de Aragon ; 
Zax&gozA, 1622 ; tom. i. p. 553.) Aleson wonders that any should doubt 
the truth of miracles attested by the monks of the very monastery in whieh 
Carlos was interred. 
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militia, embodied under the command of their ancient leader 
Roger, count of Pallas, and eager to regain the prize which 
they had so inadvertently lost. The city was quickly 
entered ; but the queen, with her handful of followers, had 
retreated to a tower belonging to the principal church in the 
place, which, as was very frequent in Spain, in those wild 
times, was so strongly fortified as to be capable of maintain- 
ing a formidable resistance. To oppose this, a wooden for- 
tress of the same height was constructed by the assailants, 
and planted with lombards and other pieces of artillery then 
in use, which kept up an unintermitting discharge of stone 
bullets on the little garrison.* The Catalans also succeeded 
in running a mine beneath the fortress, through which a 
considerable body of troops penetrated into it, when, their 
premature cries of exultation haying discorered them to the 
besieged, they were repulsed, after a desperate struggle, 
with great slaughter. The queen displayed the most intrepid 
spirit in the midst of these alarming scenes ; unappalled by 
the sense of her own danger and that of her child, and by 
the dismal lamentations of the females by whom she was 
surrounded, she visited every part of the works in person, 
cheering her defenders by her presence and dauntless resolu*- 
lion. Such were the stormy and disastrous scenes in which 

* h. Marineo, Cosas Memorablm, fol. 116. — Alonso de Palencia, 
Cortfnica, MS. part 2. cap. 51 « — ^Zarita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 1 13. 

The Spaniards, denying the knowledge of artillery from the Arabs, had 
hceome familiar with it before the other nations of Christendom. The 
affirmation of Znrita, however, that 5000 balls were fired firom the battery 
of the besiegers at Qerona in one day, is perfectly absurd. So little was 
the science of gnnnery advanced in other parts of Europe at this period, and 
indeed later, that it was usual for a field piece not to be discharged more 
than twice in the course of an action, if we may credit MachiavelU, who, 
indeed, recommends dispensing with the use of artillery altogether. — Arte 
della Querra, lib. 8. (Opere, Oenoyi, 1798.) 
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the youthful Ferdinand commenced a career, whose snhse- 
quent prosperity was destined to be ohequered by scarcely a 
reverse of fortune.* 

In the meanwhile, John, having in vain attempted to 
penetrate through Catalonia to the relief of his wife, effected 
this by the co-operation of his French ally, Louis the Eleventh. 
That monarch, with his usual insidious policy, had covertly 
despatched an envoy to Barcelona on the death of Carlos, 
assuring the Catalans of his protection, should they still con- 
tinue averse to a reconciliation with titeir own sovereign. 
These o^rs were but ooldly received ; and Louis found H 
more for his interest to accept the propositions made to him 
by the king of Aragon himself, which subsequently led to 
most important consequences. By three several treaties, of 
the 3rd, 21st, and 23rd of May, 1462, it was stipulated that 
Louis should furnish his ally with seven hundred lances and 
a proportionate number of archers and artillery during the 
war with Barcelona, to be indemnified by the payment «f 
two hundred thousand gold crowns within one year after the 
reduction of that city ; as security for which the counties of 
Rousillon and Cerdagne were pledged by John, with the 
cession of their revalues to the French king, until such time 
as the original debt should be redeemed. In this transaction 
both monarchs manifested their usual policy; Louis believing 
that this temporary mortgage would become a permanent 
alienation, from John's inability to discharge it ; while the 
latter anticipated, as the event showed, with more justice, that 
the aversion of the inhabitants to the dismemberment of their 
country from the Aragonofte monarchy would baffle every 
Attempt on the part of the French to occupy it permanently.t 

* Alonso de Palencia, Oorfinica, MS. part. 2. cap. 51. — L. Marineo, 
Cosas MemoraUes, fol. 116. — ^Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. foL 113. — Abarcft, 
Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 259. 

+ Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. foL 111. — Another 100,000 crowns were to 
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In pursuance of these arrangements, seren hundred French 
lances, with a considerable body of archers and artillery,"^ 
crossed the mountains, and, rapidly advancing on Gerona» 
compelled the insurgent army to raise the siege, and to 
decamp with such precipitation as to leave their cannon in 
the hands of the royalists. The Catalans now threw aside 
the thin veil with which they had hitherto covered their 
proceedings. The authorities of the principality, estab- 
lished in Barcelona, publicly renounced their allegiance 
to King Juhn and his son Ferdinand, and proclaimed 
them enemies of the republic* Writings at the same 
time were circulated, denouncing from Scriptural autho- 
rity, as well as natural reason, the doctrine of legitimacy 
in the broadest terms, and insisting that the Aragonese mo- 
narchs, far from being absolute, might be lawfully deposed 
for an infringement of the liberties of the nation. '*The 
good of the commonwealth,*' it was said, " must always be 
considered paramount to that of the prince." Extraordinary 
doctrines these for the age in which they were promulged, 
affording a still more extraordinary contrast with those which 
have been since familiar in that unhappy country If 

be paid in case further assistance should be required from the Frendi 
monarch after the reduction of Barcelona. This treaty has been incorrectly 
reported by most of the French and all the Spanish historians whom I have 
consulted, save the accurate Zurita. An abstract from the original doca- 
ments, compiled by the Abb^ Lcgrand, has been given by M. Petitot in hm 
recent edition of the Collection des Memoiree relatifs k THistoiro de 
France, (Paris, 1836,) torn. xi. Introd. p. 245. 

* A French lance, it may be stated, according to L. Marineo, was accov* 
panied by two horsemen ; so that the whole contingent of cavalry to bi 
furnished on this occasion amounted to 21 00. (Cosas Memorables, fol. 
1170 Nothing could be more indeterminate than the complement of a 
lance in the middle ages. It is not unusual to find it reckoned at five or 
fix horsemen. 

i* Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. foL 111^-115. — Alonto de Palenda, Cortf- 
nica, MS. part. 2, c. 1. 
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The goYemment then enforced levies of all such as were 
above the age of fourteen ; and, distrusting the sufficiency 
of its own resources, offered the sovereigntj of the princi- 
pality to Henry the Fourth, of Castile. The court of Aragon, 
however, had so successfully insinuated its influence into the 
council of this imbecile monarch, that he was not permitted 
to afford the Catalans any effectual support ; and, as he 
abandoned their cause altogether before the expiration of the 
year,* the crown was offered to Don Pedro, constable of 
Portugal, a descendant of the ancient house of Barcelona. 
In the meanwhile, the old king of Aragon, attended by his 
youthful son, had made himself master, with his oharac- 
teristic activity, of considerable acquisitions in the revolted 
territory, successively reducing Lerida,f Cervera, Amposta,^ 
Tortosa, and the most important places in the south of Cati^ 
Ionia. (1464). Many of these places were strongly fortified, 
and most of them defended with a resolution which cost the 
conqueror a prodigious sacrifice of time and money. John, 
like Philip of Macedon, made use of gold even more than 
arms, for the reduction of his enemies ; and, though he in- 
dulged in occasional acts of resentment, his general treat- 
ment of those who submitted was as liberal as it was politic. 

* In conformity with the Amous verdict given hj Louis XI. at Bayonne, 
April 9*'^rd, 1463, preyiotuly to the interview between him and Hemy IV. 
«ii th^ shoiet of the Bidais^a. See part L chap. 8, of this History. 

f This was the bi-ltle-gii>und of Julius CiDsar in his wars with Pompey. 
See his ingenious military manouvre as simply narrated in his own Com- 
mentaries, (De ^iello Civiliy tom. i. p. 64,) and by Lucan, (Pharsalis, 
lib. 4.) with his usual swell of hyperbole. 

X The cold was so intense at the siege of Amposta, that serpents of an 
enormous magnitude are rqwrted by L. Marineo to hare descended from 
the mountains, and taken refuge in the camp of the besiegers. Portentous 
and supernatural voices were frequently heard during the nights. Indeed 
the superstition of the soldiers appears to hare been so lively as to have 
prepared them foi seeing and hearing anything. 
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His competitor, Don Pedro, had brought little foreign aid to 
the support of his enterprise ; he had failed altogether in 
conciliating the attachment of his new subjects ; and, as the 
operations of the war had been conducted on his part in the 
most languid manner, the whole of the principality seemed 
destined soon to relapse under the dominion of its ancient 
master. At this juncture the Portuguese prince fell ill of a 
fever, of which he died on the 29th of June 1466. This 
event, which seemed likely to lead to a termination of the 
war, proved ultimately the cause of its protraction.* 

It appeared, however, to present a favourable opportunity 
to John for opening a negotiation with the insurgents. But, 
80 resolute were they in maintaining their independence, 
that the council of Barcelona condemned two of the principal 
citizens, suspected of defection from the cause, to be publicly 
executed ; it refused, moreover, to admit an envoy from the 
Aragouese cortes within the city, and caused the despatches 
with which he was intrusted by that body to be torn in pieces 
before his face. 

The Catalans then proceeded to elect Ren^ le Bon, as he 
was styled, of Anjou, to the vacant throne, brother of one of 
the original competitors for the crown of Aragon on the 
demise of Martin ; whose cognomen of ''Good" is indica- 
tive of a sway far more salutary to his subjects than the 
more coveted and imposing title of Great.! This titular 

* Faria j Sonsa, Europa Portnguesa, torn. ii. p. 890. — Alonso de Palen- 
da, MS. part. 2. cap. 60, 61.^Ca8tiIlo, Crdnica, pp. 43, 44, 46, 49, 50, 
54.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iL fol. 116, 124, 127, 128, 130, 137, 147. 
M. La Cl^de states that *' Don Pedro no sooner arrived in Catalonia, than 
he was poisoned.** (Histoire Gen^rale de Portugal; Paris, 1735 ; torn. iii. 
p. 245.) It must hare heen a yery slow poison. He arrived January 2l8t, 
1464, and died June 29th, 1466. 

t Sir Walter Scott, in his ** Anne of Geierstein/* has brought into full 
relief the ridiculous side of Rent's character. The good king*s fondneea 
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soverei^ of half a dozen empires, in which he did not 
actually possess a rood of land, was too far advanced in 
years to assume this perilous enterprise himself; and he 
accordingly intrusted it to his son John, duke of Calabria 
and Lorraine, who, in his romantic expeditions in southern 
Italy, had acquired a reputation for courtesy and knightly 
prowess inferior to none other of his time.* Crowds of ad- 
yenturers flocked to the standard of a leader whose ample 
inheritance of pretensions had made him familiar with war 
from his earliest boyhood ; and he soon found himself at the 
head of eight thousand effective troops. Louis the Eleventh, 
although not directly aiding his enterprise with supplies of 
men or money, was willing so far to countenance it as to 
open a passage for him through the mountain fastnesses of 
Roussillon, then in his keeping, and thus enable him to 
descend with his whole army at once on the northern borders 
of Catalonia. (1467.)t 

for poetry and the aits, bowever, although showing itself occasionally in 
puerile eccentricities, may compare advantageously with the coarse appe- 
tites and mischievous activity of most of the contemporary princes. After 
all, the best tribute to his worth vras the earnest attachment of his people. 
His biography has been well and diligently compiled by the viscount of 
Yilleneuve Bargemont, (Histoire de Ren€ d^Anjou, Paris, 1825,) who has, 
however, indulged in greater detail than was perhaps to have been desired 
by Ren^, or his readers. 

* Comines says of him, ''A tons alarmes c*estoitle premier homme 
arm€, et de toutes pieces, et sou cheval tousjours bardtf. II portoit un 
habillement que ces conducteurs portent en Italic, et sembloit bien prince 
et chef de guerre ; et y avoit d'ob^issance autant que monseigneur de 
Charolois, et luy ob^issoit tout l*o«t de meilleur coBur, car ii la v^rittf il 
estoitdigne d'estre bonore." — Philippe de Comines, M^moires, apud Petitot 
(Paris, 1 826,) Uv. 1, chap. 11. 

f Yilleneuve Bargemont, Hist, de Ren^, torn. ii. pp. 168, 169. — His- 
toire de Louys XL, autrement dicte ''a Chronique Scandaleuse, par un 
Greffier de THostel de Ville de Paris, (Paris, 1620,) p. 145.— Zurita, 
Anales, torn. iv. fol. 150| 153. — Alonso de Palenda, Coidnica, MS. 
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The king of Aragon eoaM oppose no force capable of 
resisting this formidable army. His exchequer, always low, 
was eorapletelj exhaosted bj the extraordinary efforts which 
he had made in the late campaigns ; and as the king of 
France, either disgusted with the long protraction of the 
war, or from secret good- will to .the enterprise of his feudal 
subject, withheld from king John the stipulated subsidies, 
the latter monarch found himself unable, with every expe- 
dient of loan and exaction, to raise sufficient money to pay 
his troops, or to supply his magazines. In addition to this, 
he was now involved in a dispute with the count and countess 
of Foiz, who, eager to luiticipate the possession of Navarre, 
which had been guaranteed to them on their father's decease, 
threatened a similar rebellion, though on much less justi- 
fiable pretences to that which he had just experienced from 
Don Carlos. To crown the whole of John's calamities, his 
eye-sight, which had been impaired by exposure, and pro- 
traoted sufferings, during the winter siege of Amnpsta, now 
failed him altogether.* 

In this extremity, his intrepid wife, putting herself at the 
head of such forces as she could collect, passed by water to 
the eastern shores of Catalonia, besieging Rosas in person, 
and checking the operations of the enemy by the capture of 
several inferior places ; while prince Ferdinand, effecting a 
junction with her before Gerona, compelled the duke of 
Lorraine to abandon the siege of that important city. Fer- 
dinand's ardour, however, had nearly proved fatal to him ; 
as in an accidental encounter with a more numerous party 

put. 2, cap. 17. — Palenda swellB the numben of the Frendi in the 
service of the duke of Lorraine to 20,000. 

*L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 139. — Zurita, AnaleB,toni. iv. fol. 
148, 149, 158. — AlcBon, Anales de Navarra, torn. ir. pp. 61 1-61 3. — 
DocloB, Hist, de Loub XI., (Amsterdam, 1746,) torn. n. p. 114.— M^m. 
de Comines, Introd. p. 258, ap. Petitot. 
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of the enemy, his jaded horse would infallibly have betrayed 
him into their hands, had it not been for the devotion of his 
officers, sereral of whom, throwing themselves between him 
and his pursuers, enabled him to escape by the sacrifice of 
their own liberty. 

These ineffectual struggles could not turn the tide of 
fortune. The duke of Lorraine succeeded in this and the 
two following campaigns in making himself master of all 
the rich district of Ampurden, north-east of Barcelona. 
In the capital itself, his truly princely qualities and his 
popular address secured him the most unbounded influence. 
Such was the enthusiasm for his person, that when he rode 
abroad the people thronged around him, embracing his 
knees, the trappings of his steed, and even the animal 
himself, in their extravagance ; while the ladies, it is said, 
pawned their rings, necklaces, and other ornaments of their 
attire, in order to defray the expenses of the war.* 

King John, in the meanwhile, was draining the cup of 
bitterness to the dregs. In the winter of 1468, his queen, 
Joan Henriquez, fell a victim to a painful disorder, which 
had been secretly corroding her constitution for a number of 
years. In many respects, she was the most remarkable 
woman of her time. She took an active part in the 
politics of her husband, and may be even said to have 
given them a direction. She conducted several important 
diplomatic negotiations to a happy issue, and, what was 
more uncommon in her sex, displayed considerable capacity 
for military affairs. Her persecution of her step-son, 
Carlos, has left a deep stain on her memory. It was the 
cause of all her husband's subsequent misfortunes. Her 
invincible sprit, however, and the resources of her genius, 

* YilleneuTe Bargemont, HUt de Rcntf, torn. ii. pp. 182, 183. — 
L.Marineo,fol. 140. — Ztmta,AiialM,toiii.iv.fol. 158-164.^ Abwca, Reyet 
de AragoD, torn. ii. Rcj 29, cap. 7. 
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supplied him with the best means of surmounting many of 
the difficulties in which she had involved him, and her loss 
at this crisis seemed to leave him at once without solace 
or support.* 

At this period he was further embarrassed, as will appear 
in the ensuing chapter, bj negotiations for Ferdinand's 
marriage, which was to deprive him, in a great measure, 
of his son's co-operation in the struggle with his subjects, 
and which, as he lamented, while he had scarcely three 
hundred enriques in his coffers, called on him for addi- 
tional disbursements. 

As the darkest hour, however, is commonly said to 
precede the dawning, so light now seemed to break upon 
the affairs of John. A physician in Lerida, of the Hebrew 
race, which monopolised at that time almost all the medical 
science in Spiun, persuaded the king to submit to the 
then unusual operation of couching, and succeeded in 
restoring sight to one of his eyes. As the Jew, after 
the fashion of the Arabs, debased his real science with 
astrology, he refused to operate on the other eye, since the 
planets, he said, wore a malignant aspect. But John's 
rugged nature was insensible to the timorous superstitions 
of his age, and he compelled the physician to repeat his 
experiment, which in the end proved perfectly successful. 
Thus restored to his natural faculties, the octogenarian 
chief, for such he might now almost be called, regained 
his wonted elasticity, and prepared to resume offensive 

* Alonio de Pklencia, ConSnica, MS. put. 2, cap. 88. — L. Marineo, 
Coaas Memorablea, foL 143. — Aleaon, Analea de Navana, torn. iv. p. 609. 
— The queen*! death waa said to have been cauaed hj a cancer. Accord- 
ing to Aleaon and some other Spaniah writers, Joan was heard several 
times, in her last illnesa, to exclaim, in allusion, as was supposed, to her 
assassination of Carlos, ** Alas ! Ferdinand, how dear thou hast cost thy 
mother I ** I find no notice of this improbable conftssion in any contem- 
porary author. 
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operatioDS against the enemy with all his accnstomed 
energy.* 

Heaven, too, as if talsing compassion on his accmna- 
lated misfortune, now removed the principal obstacle to 
his success by the death of the duke of Lorraine, wko 
was summoned from the theatre of his short-lived triumphs 
on the 16th of December, 1469. The Barcelonians were 
thrown into the greatest consternation by his death, imputed, 
as usual, though without apparent foundation, to poison ; 
and their respect for his memory was attested by the 
honours, no less than royal, which they paid to his remains. 
His body sumptuously attired, with his victorious sword by 
his side, was paraded in solemn procession through the 
illuminated streets of the city, and, after lying nine days 
in state, was deposited amid the lamentations of the 
people in the sepulchre of the sovereigns of Catalonia.f 

As the father of the deceased prince was too old and his 
children too ^oung, to give effectual aid to their cause, the 
Catalans might be now said to be again without a leader. 
But their spirit was unbroken, and with the same resolution 
in which they refused submission more than two centuries 
after, in 1714, when the combined forces of France and 
Spain were at the gates of the capital, they rejected the 

* Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. iL pp. 459, 460. — ^L. Marineo, Cooa*: 
Memorables, foL 141. — Alonso de Palencia, Corduica, MS. cap. 88. 

f Villeueuve Bargemont, Hist, de Ren^, torn. ii. pp. 182, 333, 334. — 
L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 142. — Alonso de Paleueia, Cordnica, 
part. 2, cap. 39.-~Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. foL 178. — According to M. de 
Villeneuve Bargemont, the princess Isabella's hand had been ofiered to the 
duke of Lorraine ; and the enToy despatdied to notify his acceptance of ic, 
on arriving at the court of Castile, received from the lips of Henry lY. the 
first tidings of his master^s death (torn. ii. p. 184). He must havBleaised 
too, with no less surprise, that Isabella had already been married at thst 
time more than s year ( See the date of the official oMrriage recorded in 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vi. Apend. No. 4. 
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conciliatory advances made them anew by John. That 
monarch, however, having succeeded by extraordinary efforts 
in assembling a competent furce, was proceeding with his 
usual alacrity in the reduction of such places in the eastern 
quarter of Catalonia as had revolted to the enemy, while 
at the same time he instituted a rigorous blockade of 
Barcelona by sea and land. The fortifications were strong, 
and the king was unwilling to expose so fair a city to the 
devastating horrors of a storm. The inhabitants made one 
vigorous effort in a sally against the royal forces ; but the 
civic militia were soon broken, and the loss of four thousand 
men, killed and prisoners, admonished them of their inability 
to cope with the veterans of Aragon.* 

At length reduced to the last extremity, they consented 
to enter into negotiations, which were concluded by a 
treaty, equally honourable to both parties. It was stipulated 
that Barcelona should retain all its ancient privileges and 
rights of jurisdiction, and, with some exceptions, its large 
territorial possessions* A general amnesty was to be 
granted for offences. The foreign mercenaries were to be 
allowed to depart in safety ; and such of the natives as 
should refuse to renew their allegiance to their ancient 
sovereign within a year, miglit have the liberty of removing 
with their effects wherever they would. One provision 
may be thought somewhat singular, after what had occurred ; 
it was agreed that the king should cause the Barcelonians 
to be publicly proclaimed, throughout all his dominions, 
good, faithful, and loyal subjects ; which was accordingly 
done ! 

The king, after the adjustment of the preliminaries, 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 29, 45. — Zurita, 
Anales, torn. iv. foL 180-183. — Abarca, Reyei de Aiagon, Rey 2<> 
ap.29. 
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** declining," says a contemporary, ** the triumphal car 
which had been prepared for him, made his entrance into 
the city by the gate of St. Antony, moanted on a white 
charger ; and, as he rode along the principal streets, the 
sight of so many paUid countenances and emaciated figures, 
bespeaking the extremity of famine, smote his heart with 
sorrow." He then proceeded to the hall of the great 
palace, and, on the 22nd of December, 1472, solemnly 
swore there to respect the constitution and laws of 
Catalonia.* 

Thus ended this long disastrous civil war, the fruit of 
parental injustice and oppression, which had nearly cost the 
king of Aragon the fairest portion of his dominions ; which 
devoted to disquietude and disappointment more than ten 
years of life, at a period when repose is most grateful : 
and which opened the way to foreign wars, that continued 
to hang like a dark cloud over the evening of his days. It 
was attended, however, with one important result ; that of 
establishing Ferdinand's succession over the whole of the 
domains of his ancestors. 

* L. Marineo, Cosas Mcmorables^ fol. 144, 147. — Zurita, Analea, torn. iv. 
foL 187| 188. — ^AIoubo de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 1. 
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While these stormy events were occurring in Aragon, the 
Infanta Isahella, whose hirth was mentioned at the close 
of the first chapter, was passing her jouth amidst scenes 
scarcely less tumultuous. At the date of her birth, her 
prospect of succeeding to the throne of her ancestors was 
even more remote than Ferdinand's prospect of inheriting 
that of his ; and it is interesting to observe through what 
trials, and by what a series of remarkable events. Provi- 
dence was pleased to bring about this result, and through 
it the union, so long deferred, of the great Spanish 
"' monarchies. 

The accession of her elder brother, Henry the Fourth, 
was welcomed with an enthusiasm proportioned to the 
disgust which had been excited by the long-protracted and 
imbecile reign of his predecessor. Some few, indeed, who 
looked back to the time when he was arrayed in arms 
against his father, distrusted the soundness ^ther of his 
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l^tiVM-iiyA^^ <Nr ^ bis judgment. But far the larger portion of 
^ VMiti^Mi was disposed to refer this to inexperience, or the 
^WUUhmi of youthful spirit, and indulged the cheering anti- 
^if^lions which are usually entertained of a new reign and 
ti young monarch.* Henry was distinguished by a benign 
temper, and by a condescension, which might be called 
familiarity, in his intercourse with his inferiors, virtues 
peculiarly engaging in persons of his elevated station ; 
and as vices which wear the gloss of youth, are not only 
pardoned, but are oftentimes popular with the vulgar, 
the i-eckless extravagance in which he indulged himself 
was favourably contrasted with the severe parsimony of 
his father in his latter years, and gained him the sur- 
name of ''the Liberal." His treasurer having remon- 
strated with him on the prodigality of his expenditure, he 
replied, ** Kings, instead of hoarding treasure like private 
persons, are bound to dispense it for the happiness of their 
subjects. We must give to our enemies to make them 
friends, and to our friends to keep them so." He suited 
the action so well to the word, that, in a few years, there 
was scarcely a maravedi remaining in the royal coffers, t 

He maintained greater state than was usual with the 
monarchs of Castile, keeping in pay a body-guard of thirty- 
six hundred lances, splendidly equipped, and officered by 
the sons of the nobility. He proclaimed a crusade against 

* " Nil pudet aasuetos Boeptris ; mitiBsima ■on Mt 
Begnorum sub rege novo.** 

Lacan. Phantlia, lib. 8. 
•f* Ovicdo, QnincwigenM, MS. bat 1, quinc. 1, diaL 8. — Rodericni 
Sanctiut, Hittoria Hispanica, cap. 38, 89. — Pulgar, Clarot Varonet, tit 1. — 
Castillo, Crdnica, i. 20. — Guzman, Generaciones, cup, 33. — Althougb 
Henry*! lavish expenditure, particularly on works of architecture, gained 
him in early life the appellation of ** the Liberal,*' he is better known on 
the roll of CMtUiu lovweigna by the lew ftattoriog title of << the Impi»- 
teit" 
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tho Moors, a measure always popular in Castile ; assuming 
the pomegranate branch, the device of Granada, on his 
escutcheon, in token of his intention to extirpate the Mos- 
lems from the Peninsula. He assembled the chivalry of 
the remote provinces ; and, in the early part of his reign, 
scarce a year elapsed without one or more incursions into 
the hostile territory with armies of thirty or forty thousand 
men. The results did not correspond with the magnificence 
of the apparatus ; and these brilliant expeditions too often 
evaporated in a mere border foray, or in an empty gasconade 
under the walls of Granada. Orchards were cut down, 
harvests plundered, villages burnt to the ground, and all the 
other modes of annoyance peculiar to this barbarous warfare 
put in practice by the invading armies, as they swept over 
the face of the country ; individual feats of prowess, too, 
commemorated in the romantic ballads of the time, were 
achieved ; but no victory was gained, no important post 
acquired. The king in vain excused his hasty retreats and 
abortive enterprises, by saying, ** that he prized the life of 
one of his soldiers more than those of a thousand Mussul- 
mans." His troops murmured at this timorous policy ; and 
the people of the south, on whom the charges of the expedi- 
tions fell with peculiar heaviness, from their neighbourhocKl 
to the scene of operations, complained that ''the war \vaft 
carried on against them, not against tho infidel." On one 
occasion an attempt was made to detain the king's person, 
and thus prevent him from disbanding his forces. So soon 
had the royal authority fallen into contempt ! The king of 
Granada himself, when summoned to pay tribute after a 
series of these ineffectual operations, replied, ** that, in the 
first years of Henry's reign, he would have offered any thing, 
even his children, to preserve peace to his dominions ; but 
now he would give nothing.'** 

• Zuiiiga, Au^ea EcleuiSBticos y Seculurei de Sevilla, (Mftdrid^ 1667,) 

l2 
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The contempt, to which the king exposed himself by his 
public conduct, was still further heightened bj his domestic. 
With even a greater indisposition to business than was 
manifested by his father,* he possessed none of the culti- 
vated tastes which were the redeeming qualities of the 
latter. Having been addicted irom his earliest youth to 
debauchery, when he had lost the powers, he retained all 
the relish, for the brutish pleasures of a voluptuary. He 
had repudiated his wife Blanche of Aragon, after a union of 
twelve years, on grounds sufficiently ridiculous and humi- 
liating, t In 1455, he espoused Joanna, a Portuguese 
princess, sister of Alfonso the Fifth, the reigning monarch. 
This lady, then in the bloom of youth, was possessed of 
personal graces and a lively wit, which, say the historians, 
made her the delight of the court of Portugal. She was 
accompanied by a brilliant train of maidens, and her 
entrance into Castile was greeted by the festivities and 
military pageants which belong to an age of chivalry. The 
light and lively manners of the young queen, however, 
which seemed to defy the formal etiquette of the Castilian 
court, gave occasion to the grossest suspicions. The tongue 
of scandal indicated Beltran de la Cueva, one of the hand- 

p. 844. — Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 20. — Mamna, Hist, de EspaSa, torn. iL 
pp. 415y 419. — Alonso de Pelencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 14 et 
■eq. — The surprise of Gibraltar, the unhappy source of feud between the 
fitmilies of Guzman and Ponce de Leon, did not occur till a later period, 
1462. 

* Such was his apathy, says Mariana, that he would subscribe his name 
to public ordinances, without taking the trouble to acquaint himself with 
their eontents. — Hist, de Espafia, torn. ii. p. 428. 

t Pulgar, Crdnica de los Reyes Catdlicos, (Valenda, 1780,) cap. 2. — 
Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 1, cap. 4.-^Aleson, Anales de 
Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 519, 620i< — The marriage between Blanche and 
Heniy was publidy declared void by the bishop of Segovia, confirmed by 
Ae arehbishop of Toledo^ <* por impoteneia rtipeUwa, owing to some 
ttalign influence I*' 
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Bomest cavaliers in the kingdom, and then newly risen in 
the royal graces, as the person to whom she most liberally 
dispensed her favours. This knight defended a passage of 
arms, in presence of the court, near Madrid, in which he 
maintained the superior beauty of his mistress against 
all comers. The king was so much delighted with his 
prowess, that he commemorated the event by the erection 
of a monastery dedicated to St. Jerome ; a whimsical origin 
for a religious institution.* 

The queen's levity might have sought some justification 
in the unveiled licentiousness of her husband. One of the 
maids of honour, whom she brought in her train, acquired 
an ascendancy over Henry, which he did not attempt to 
disguise ; and the palace, after the ezhib'Mon of the most 
disgraceful scenes, became divided by the factionj rj the 
hostile fair ones. The archbishop of Seville did not \A^»kk 
to espouse the cause of the paramour, who maintained 4 
magnificence of state which rivalled that of royalty itself. 
The public were still more scandalised by Henry's sacri- 
legious intrusion of another of his mistresses into the post of 
abbess of a convent in Toledo, after the expulsion of her pre- 
decessor, a lady of noble rank and irreproachable character.! 

* La ClMe, Hist de Portagal, torn. iii. pp. 325, 345.— Florez, Reynai 
OatlMSlicuy torn. ii. pp. 763, 766.^ — Alonso de F^enda, Cordnica, MS. 
part 1, cap. 20, 21. — It doea not appear, however, whom Beltran de la 
Gueva indicated as the lady of hii love on this occasion. (See CastiUo^ 
Crdnica, cap. 23, 24.) Two anecdotes may he mentioned as characteristio 
of the gallantry of the times. The archbishop of Seville concluded a 
snperb/ltoi given in hononr of the royal nuptials, by introducing on the 
table two vases filled with rings garnished with precious stones, to be disu»* 
buted among his female guests. At a ball given on another occasion, t\» 
young queen having condescended to dance with the French ambasssdoi. 
the latter made a solemn vow, in commemoration of so distinguished tt* 
honour, never to dance with any other woman. 

t Alonso de Pdencia, Cortfmca, MS. cap. 42, 47^ — Castillo, Ci^iaica, 
cap. 23. 
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The stream of corruption soon finds its way from the 

higher to the more humble walks of life. The middling 

classes, imitating their superiors, indulged in an excess of 

luxury equally demoralising, and ruinous to their fortunes. 

The contagion of example infected even the higher eccle- 

* siastics ; and we find the archbishop of St. James hunted 

from his see by the indignant populace, in consequence oi 

an outrage attempted on a youthful bride, as she was 

returning from church, after the performance of the nuptial 

ceremony. The rights of the people could be but little 

consulted, or cared for, in a court thus abandoned to 

unbounded licence. Accordingly we find a repetition oi 

most of the unconstitutional and oppressiye acts which 

Otccurred under John the Second, of Castile ; attempts at 

arbitrary taxation, interference in the freedom of elections, 

and in the right exercised by the cities of nominating the 

commanders of such contingents of troops as they might 

contribute to the public defence. Their territoiies were 

repeatedly alienated, and, as well as the immense sums 

raised by the sale of papal indulgences for the prosecution 

of the Moorish war, were layished on the royal satellites.* 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 35. — Sempere, Hist del 
liQxo, torn. i. p. 18.3. — Idem. Hist, des Cortes, chap. 19. — Marfna, Teorfa, 
part. 1, cap. 20; part 2, pp. 390, 391. Zofiiga, Anales de Sevilla, 
pp. 346, 349. — The papal hulls of crusade issued on these occasions, says 
Palencia contained, among other indulgences, an exemption from the pains 
and penalties of purgatory, assuring to the sonl of the purchaser, after 
death, an immediate translation into a state of glory. Some of the mors 
orthodox casuists douhtcd the validity of such a bull. But it was decided, 
after due examination, that, as the holy lather possessed plenary power of 
absclution of all offences committed upon earth, and as purgatory is situated 
upon earth, it properly fell within his jurisdiction (cap. 32). Bulls of 
crusade were sold at the rate of 200 maravedis each ; and it is computed 
by the same historian, that no less than 4,000,000 maravedis were 
amassed by this traffic in Castile in the space of four years 1 
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But perhaps the moat crying evil of this period was Ihe 
shameless adulteration of the coin. Instead of five royal 
mints, which formerly existed, there were now one hundred 
and fifty in the hands of authorised indiyidnals, who de- 
hased the coin to such a deplorahle extent, that the most 
common articles of life were enhanced in value three, four, 
and even six fold. Those who owed debts eagerly antici- 
pated the season of payment ; and, as the creditors refused 
to accept it in the depreciated currency, it became a fruitful 
source of litigation and tumult, until the whole nation 
seemed on the verge of bankinptcy. In this general licence, 
the right of the strongest was the only one which could 
make itself heard. The nobles, oonTcrting their castles 
into dens of robbers, plundered the property of the traveller, 
which was afterwards sokL publicly in the cities. One of 
these robber chieftains, who held an impcM'tant command on 
the frontiers of Murcta, was in the habit of carrying on an 
infamous traffic with the Moors by selling to them as slaves 
the Christian prisoners of either sex, whom he had captured 
in his marauding expeditions. When subdued by Henry, 
after a sturdy resistance, he was again received into favour, 
and reinstated in his possessions.* The pusillanimous 
monarch knew neither when to pardon nor when to punish. 

Bnt no part of Henry's conduct gave such umbrage to 
his nobles as the facility with which he resigned himself to 
the control of favourites, whom he had created as it were 
from nothing, and whom he advanced over the heads of the 
ancient aristocracy of the land. Among those ei^ecially 
disgusted by this proceeding, were Juan Pacheco, marquis 
of Yillena, and Alfonso Carillo, archbishop of Toledo. 
These two personages exercised so important an influence 

' ' * Saez, Monedas de Enrique IV., (Madrid, 1 805,) pp. 2-5. — Alonso de 
Valencia, CJordnica, MS. cap. 36, 39. — Castillo, Ci/>nica, cap. 19. 
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ov«r the destinies of Henrj, as to deserve more particular 
notice. The former was of noble Portuguese extraction, 
and originally a page in the service of the constable Alvaro 
de Luna, by whom he had been introduced into the house- 
hold of Prince Henry, during the lifetime of John the 
Second. His polished and plausible address soon acquired 
him a complete ascendancy over the feeble mind of his 
master, who was guided by his pernicious counsels in his 
frequent dissensions with his father. His invention was 
ever busy in devising intrigues, which he recommended by 
his subtile^ insinuating eloquence ; and he seemed to prefer 
the attainment of his purposes by a crooked rather than by 
a direct policy, even when the latter might equally well 
have answered. He sustained reverses with imperturbable 
composure : and, when his schemes were most successful, 
he was willing to risk all for the excitement of a new revo- 
lution. Although naturally humane, and without violent or 
revengeful passions, his restless spirit was perpetually 
involving his country in all the disasters of civil war. He 
was created marquis of Yillena by John the Second ; and 
his ample domains, lying on the confines of Toledo, Mnrcia, 
and Valencia, and embracing an immense extent of popu- 
lous and well-fortified territory, made him the most powerful 
vassal in the kingdom.* 

• Palgar, CIhnm Ywoneiy tit. 6^ — Gutillo, CMnka, cip. 15^ — ^Meii> 
dam, Monazxiaia de EB|MfiJ^ torn. i. |». 828. — ^The ancient marqiiiMta of 
Yillena, haying been inoorporated into the crown of Castile, devolved to 
Prince Henry of Aragon, on his nuniage with the daughter of John IL 
It was subsequently con6scated by that monarch, in consequence of the 
repeated rebellions of Prince Henry ; and the title^ together with a laige 
pn^wrtion of the domains originally attached to it, was conferred on Don 
Joan PacheoOy by whom it was tranamitted to his son^ afterwards raised to 
the rank of duke of Eicalona, in the reign of IsabdUu — Salsaar de Men- 
dosa, Dignidades de Castilla y Leon, (Msdrid, 1794J lib. 8, cap. 12, 17. 
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His uncle, the arohbishop of Toledo, was of a sterner 
character. He was one of those turbulent prelates, not 
unfrequent in a rude age, who seem intended by nature for 
the camp rather than the church. He was fierce, haughty, 
intractable ; and he was supported in the execution of his 
ambitious enterprises, no less by his undaunted resolution, 
than by the extraordinary resources which he enjoyed as 
primate of Spain. He was capable of warm attachments, 
and of making great personal sacrifices for his friends, from 
whom, in return, he exacted the most implicit deference ; 
and, as he was both easily offended and implacable in his 
resentments, he seems to have been almost equally formid- 
able as a friend and as an enemy.* 

These early adherents of Henry, little satisfied with 
seeing their own consequence eclipsed by the rising glories 
of the newly created fayourites, began secretly to stir up 
cabals and confederacies among the nobles, until the occur- 
rence of other circumstances obviated the necessity, and 
indeed the possibility, of further dissimulation. Henry had 
been persuaded to take part in the internal dissensions 
which then agitated the kingdom of Aragon, and had sup- 
ported the Catalans in their opposition to their sovereign by 
seasonable supplies of men and money. He had even made 
some considerable conquests for himself, when he was 
induced, by the advice of the marquis of Yillena and the 
archbishop of Toledo, to refer the arbitration of his differ- 
ences with the king of Aragon to Louis the Eleventh of 
France ; a monarch whose habitual policy allowed him to 
refuse no opportunity of interference in the concerns of his 
neighbours. 

The conferences were conducted at Bayonne, and an 
interview was subsequently agreed on between the kings of 

* Palgar, CUroi ^arones, tit. 20. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catdliooi, MS. 
cap. 10, 11. 
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prance and Castile, to be held near that citj, on the banks 
of the Bidassoa, which divides the dominions of the respec- 
tive monarchs. The contrast exhibited bj the two prinees 
at this interview, in their style of dress and equipage, "was 
sufficiently striking to deserve notice. Louis, who was eyen 
worse attired than usual, according to Comines, wore a coat 
of coarse woollen cloth, cut short, a fashion then deemed 
Terj unsuitable to persons of rank, with a doublet of fustian, 
and a weather-beaten hat, surmounted by a little leaden 
image of the Virgin. His imitative courtiers adopted a 
similar costume. The Gastilians, on the other hand, dis- 
played uncommon magnificence. The barge of the royal 
favourite, Beltran de la Cueva, was resplendent with saila 
of cloth of gold, and his apparel glittered with a profusion 
of costly jewels. Henry was escorted by his Moorish guard, 
gorgeously equipped, and the cavaliers of his train vied with 
each other in the sumptuous decorations of dress and equi- 
page. The two nations appear to have been mutually dis- 
gusted with the contrast exhibited by their opposite 
affectations. The French sneered at the ostentation of the 
Spaniards, and the latter, in their turn, derided the sordid 
parsimony of their neighbonra ; and thus the seeds of a 
national aversion were implanted, which, under the influence 
of more important circumstances, ripened into open 
hostility.* 

The monarchs seem to have separated with as little 
esteem for each other as did their respective courtiers ; and 
Comines profits by the occasion to inculcate the inexpediency 
of such interviews between princes, who have exchanged 
the careless jollity of youth for the cold and calculating 

* At least thete are the important conaeqaencet imputed to tbia inte]> 
view by tbe French writera. — See Gaillard, Rivalite, torn. iii. pp. 241-243. 
— Comines, M^moires, liv. 3, chap. 8. — Alao Caatillo, Crdnica, cap. 48| 
49.— Zurita, Analea, lib. 17, cap. 50. 
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policy of riper years. The award of Louis dissatisfied all 
parfies ; a tolerable proof of its impartiality. The Castilians, 
in particular, complained that the mai quis of Villena and 
the archbishop of Toledo had compromised the honour of 
the nation, by allowing their sovereign to cross over to the 
French shore of the Bidassoa ; and its interests, by the 
cession of the conquered territory to Aragon. They loudly 
accused them of being pensioners of Louis ; a fact which 
does not appear improbable, considering the usual policy of 
this prince, who, as is well known, maintained an espionage 
over the councils of most of his neighbours. Henry was so 
far convinced of the truth of these imputations, that he dis- 
missed the obnoxious ministers from their employments.* 

The disgraced nobles instantly set about the organisation 
of one of those formidable confederacies which had so often 
shaken the monarchs of Castile upon their throne, and 
which, although not authorised by positive law, as in 
Aragon, seem to have derived somewhat of a constitutional 
sanction from ancient usage. Some of the members of this 
coalition were doubtless influenced exclusively by personal 
jealousies : but many others entered into it from disgust at 
the imbecile and arbitrary proceedings of the crown. 

In 1462, the queen had been delivered of a daughter, 
who was named like herself, Joanna, but who, from her 
reputed father, Beltran de la Oueva, was better known in 
the progress of her unfortunate history by the cognomen of 
Beltraueja. Henry, however, had required the usual oath 

* Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. ii. p. 122. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, 
cap. 56. — Castillo, Cr6nica, cap. 51, 52, 58. — The queen of Aragon, who 
was as skilful a diplomatist as her husband Jobn I., assailed the vanity of 
Villena quite as much as his interest. On one of his missions to her 
court, she invited him to dine vdth her tite-it-tfte at her own table, whilo 
during the repast tbey were served by the ladies of the palace. — Ibid, 
cap. 4C. 
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of ftllegiano^ to be tendered to her as presumptive heir to 
the orowa. The oonfederates assembled at Burgos, declared 
thU oath of fealt J a oompulsory act, and that many of them 
had privately protested against it at the time, from a con- 
viotion of the illegitimacy of Joanna. In the bill of 
grievanoea, which they now presented to the monarch, they 
required that he should deliver his brother Alfonso into their 
hands, to be publicly acknowledged as his successor ; they 
enumerated the manifold abuses which pervaded every 
department of government, which they freely imputed to the 
unwholesome influence exercised by the favourite, Beltran 
de la Cueva, over the royal oouncils, doubtless the true key 
to much of their patriotic sensibility ; and they entered into 
a covenant sanctioned by all the solemnities of religion usual 
on these occasions, not to re-enter the service of their 
sovereign, or accept any favour from him, until he had 
redressed their wrongs.* 

The king, who by an efficitot policy might, perhaps, 
have crushed these revolutionary movements in their birth, 
was naturally averse to violent, or even vigorous measures. 
He replied to the bishop of Cuen^a, his ancient preceptor, 
who recommended these measures, "You priests, who are 
not called to engage in the fight, are very liberal of the 
blood of others." To which the prelate rejoined, with 
more warmth than breeding, ** Since you are not true to 
your own honour at a time like this, I shall live to see you 
the most degraded monarch in Spain ; when you will repent 
too late this unseasonable pusillanimity, "f 

* See the memorial presented to the king, cited at length in Marina, 
Teorfa, tom. iii. Ap. No. 7.— Caatillo, Crdnica, cap. 68, 64.— Zurita, 
AnaleSylib. 17, cap. 56. — Lebrija, Hiqumarum Rerum Ferdinando Rege 
et Elisabe Reginft Gestarum Decades, (apud Qranatam, 1545,) lib. 1, cap. 
1, 2. — Alonao de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 6. — Bemaldei, 
Reyes Catdlicos^ MS. cap. 9. f Castillo, Cr6nicay cap. 65. 
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Henry, unmoyed either by the entrealaes or remonstrances 
of his adherents, resorted to the milder method of negotia- 
tion. He consented to an interview with the confederates, 
in which he was induced, hj the plausible arguments of the 
marquis of Villena, to comply with most of their demands. 
He delivered his brother Alfonso into their hands, to be 
recognised as the lawful heir to the crown, on condition of 
his subsequent union with Joanna; and he agreed to 
nominate, in conjunction with his opponents, a conmiission 
of five, who should deliberate on the state of the kingdom, 
and provide an effectual reform of abuses.* The result of 
this deliberation, however, proved so prejudicial to the royal 
authority, that the feeble monarch was easily persuaded to 
disavow the proceedings of the commissioners, on the 
ground of their secret collusion with his enemies, and even 
to attempt the seizure of their persons. The confederates, 
disgusted with this breach of faith, and in pursuance, per- 
haps, of their original design, instantly decided on the 
execution of that bold measure, which some writers denounce 
as a flagrant act of rebellion, and others vindicate as a just 
and constitutional proceeding. 

In an open plain, not far from the city of Avila, they 
caused a scaffold to be erected, of sufficient elevation to be 
easily seen from the surrounding country. A chair of state 
was placed on it, and in this was seated an effigy of Eling 
Henry, clad in sable robes and adorned with all the insignia 
of royalty, a sword at its side, a sceptre in its hand, and a 
crown upon its head. A manifesto was then read, exhibit- 
ing in glovring colours the tyrannical conduct of the king, 
and the consequent determination to depose him ; and 

* See eopie* from the original instmmeiitB, which are Btill preaerred in 
the archiTes of the house of Villena, in Marina, TeorCa, torn. iii. part. 2, 
Ap. 6, 8. — Castillo, Gr6niGay cap. 66, 67. — Alonso de Paleneia, Cordnica, 
MS. part, i, cap. 57. 
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yindicating the proceeding by several precedents drawn from 
the history of the monarchy. The archbishop of Toledo, 
then ascending the platform, tore the diadem from the head 
of the statue ; the marquis of Villena removed the sceptre, 
the count of Placencia the sword, the grand master of 
Alcantara and the counts of Benavente and Paredes tlie rest 
of the regal insignia ; when, the image thus despoiled of its 
honours, was rolled in the dust, amid the mingled groans 
and clamours of the spectators. The young prince Alfonso, 
at that time only eleven years of age, was seated on the 
vacant throne, and the assembled grandees severally kissed 
his hand in token of their homage; the trumpets announced 
the completion of the ceremony, and the populace greeted 
with joyful acclamations the accession of their new sove- 
reign.* (1465.) 

Such are the details of this extraordiiiary transaction, as 
recorded by the two contemporary historians of the rival 
factions. The tidings were borne, with the usual celerity 
of evil news, to the remotest parts of the kingdom. The 
pulpit and the forum resounded with the debates of dis- 
putants, who denied, or defended, the right of the subject 
to sit in judgment on the conduct of his sovereign. Every 
man was compelled to choose his side in this strange division 
of the kingdom. Henry received intelligence of the defec- 
tion, successively, of the capital cities of Burgos, Toledo, 
Cordova, Seville, together with a large part of the southern 
provinces, where lay the estates of some of the most power- 
ful partisans of the opposite faction. The unfortunate 
monarch, thus deserted by his subjects, abandoned himself 
to despair, and expressed the extremity of his anguish 
in the §trong language of Job : '* JSaked came 1 from 

* Alonao de raJenda, Cordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 62. — Castillo, Crd* 
nica, cap. 68, 69^ 74. 
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my mother's womb, and naked must I go down to the 
earth/'* 

A large, probably the larger part of the nation, however, 
disapproved of the tumultuous proceedings of the con- 
federates. Howeyer much they contemned the person of 
the monarch, they were not prepared to see the royal 
authority thus opeuly degraded. They indulged, too,*8ome 
compassion for a prince, whose political vices, at least, were 
imputable to mental incapacity, and to evil counsellors,- 
rather than to any natural turpitude of heart. Among the 
nobles who adhered to him, the most conspicuous were *' the 
good count of Ilaro," and the powerful family of Mendoza, 
the worthy scions of an illustrious stock. The estates of 
the marquis of Santillana, the head of this house, lay chiefly 
in the Asturias, and gave him a considerable influence in the 
northern provinces,! the majority of whose inhabitants 
remained constant in their attachment to the royal cause* 

When Henry's summons, therefore, was issued for the 
attendance of all his loyal subjects capable of bearing arms, 
it was answered by a formidable array of numbers, that 
must have greatly exceeded that of his rival, and which is 

* Alonso do Palenda, ConSniea, MS. part l,cap. 63, 70.e— Castillo, 
Crdnica, cap. 7B, 76. 

f The celebrated marquis of Santillana died in 1458, at the age of sixty. 
(Saucbez, Poesias Caatellanaa, torn. i. p. 23.) The title descended to his 
eldest son, Diego Hartado de Mendoza, who is represented by bis contem- 
poraries to baye been worthy of his sire. like bim he was imbued with 
a love of letters ; be was con^icuons for his magnanimity sad chivalrous 
honour, his moderation, constancy, and uniform loyalty to bis sovereign, 
virtues of rare worth in those rapacious and turbulent times. (Pulgar, 
Glares Varones, tit. 9.) Ferdinand and Isabella ci'eated him duke del 
In&ntado. This domain derives its name from its having been once the 
patrimony of the infcmtea of Castile. — See Sala2ar de Mendoza, Monarquia, 
torn, i p. 219,— and Dignidades de CasdUa, lib. 3, cap. U^-^viedo, 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc 1, dial. 8. 
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swelled bj his biographer to seTcntj thouBand foot and 
foiuteea thousand horse ; a much smaller force, nnder the 
direction of an efficient leader, would doubtless haTo sufficed 
to extinguish the rising spirit of leTolt. But Henry's 
temper led him to adopt a more oonciliatoiy policy, and to 
try what could be effected by negotiation, before resorting 
to arms. In the former, howeyer, he was no match for the 
confederates, or rather the marquis of Yillena, their repre- 
sentative on these occasions. This nobleman, who had so 
lealously co-operated with his party in conferring the title 
of king on Alfonso, had intended to reserve the authority to 
himself. He probably found more difficulty in controlling 
the operations of the jealous and aspiring aristocracy, with 
whom he was associated, than he had imagined ; and he 
was willing to aid the opposite party in maintaining a suffi- 
cient degree of strength to form a counteipotBe to that of the 
confederates, and thus, while he made his own serrices the 
more necessary to the latter, to proride a safe retreat for 
himself, in case of the shipwreck of their fortunes.* 

In conformity with this dubious pdicy, he had, soon after 
the occurrence at Arila, opened a secret coirespondenee 
with his former master, and suggested to him the idea of 
tefminating their differences by some amicable adjustment. 
In consequence of these intimatioDS, Henry consented to 
enter into a negotiation with the confederates ; and it was 
agreed that the forces on both sides should be disbanded, 
and that a suspension of hostilities for six months should 
take place, during which some definitire and permanent 
scheme of recondliatimi might be derised. Henry, in com- 
pliance with this arrangement, instantly disbanded his 
leries; they retired orerwhelmed with indignation at the 
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conduct of their sovereign, who so readily relinquished the 
only means of redress that he possessed, and whom they 
now saw it would he unavailing to assist, since he was so 
ready to desert himself.* 

It would he an unprofitahle task to attempt to unravel all 
the fine-spun intrigues, hy which the marquis of Yillena 
contrived to defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommo- 
dation between the parties, until he was very generally 
execrated as the real source of the disturbances in the 
kingdom. In the meanwhile, the singular spectacle was 
exhibited of two monarchs presiding over one nation, sur- 
rounded by their respective courts, administering the laws, 
convoking cortes, and in fine assuming the state and exer- 
cising all the functions of sovereignty. It was apparent 
that this state of things could not last long,, and that the 
political ferment which now agitated the minds of men from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other, and which occa- 
sionally displayed itself in tumults and acts of violence, 
would soon burst forth with all the horrors of a civil war. 

At this juncture, a proposition was made to Henry for 
detaching the powerful family of Pacheco from the interests 
of the confederates, by the marriage of his sister Isabella 
with the brother of the marquis of Villena, Don Pedro Giron, 
grand master of the order of Calatrava, a nobleman of 
aspiring views, and one of the most active partisans of his 
faction. The archbishop of Toledo would naturally follow 
the fortunes of his nephew ; and thus the league, deprived 
of its principal supports, must soon crumble to pieces. 
Instead of resenting this proposal as an affront upon his 
honour, the abject mind of Henry was content to purchase 
repose even by the most humiliating sacrifice. He acceded 
to the conditions ; application was made to Rome for a 

* CastiUo, Ci6nicft, cap. 80, 82. 
TOL. X. M 
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dispensation from the vows of celibacy imposed on the 
grand master as the companion of a religious order ; and 
splendid preparations were instantly commenced for the 
approaching nuptials.* 

Isabella was then in her sixteenth year. On her father's 
death, she retired with her mother to the little town of 
Areyalo, where, in seclusion, and far from the voice of 
flattery and falsehood, she had been permitted to unfold 
the natural graces of mind and person, which might have- 
been blighted in the pestilent atmosphere of a court. Here, 
imder the maternal eye, she was careftdly instructed in 
those lessons of practical piety, and in the deep reverence 
for religion which distinguished her maturer years. On the 
birth of the Princess Joanna, she was removed, together 
with her brother Alfonso, by Henry to the royal palace, in 
order more effectually to discourage the formation of any 
faction adverse to the interests of his supposed daughter. 
In this abode of pleasure, surrounded by all the seductions 
most dazzling to youth, she did not forget the early lessons 
that she had imbibed ; and the blameless purity of her 
conduct shone with additional lustre amid the scenes of 
levity and licentiousness by which she was surrounded.f 

The near connection of Isabella with the crown, as well 
as her personal character, invited the application of numerous 
suitors. Her hand was first solicited for that very Ferdinand 
who was destined to be her future husband, though not till 
after the intervention of many inauspicious circumstances. 
She was next betrothed to his elder brother, Carlos ; and 
some years after his decease, when thirteen years of age, 

* Rades y Andnda, Chr6iucft de Las Trei Ordenes 7 CaTallerfas, 
(Toledo, 1572,) fol. 76.— Castillo, Crdiuoa,cap. 85.—- Alonso de Palencia, 
Oortfnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 73. 

i* L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 154. — Florez, Rejnas Cathdlicasy. 
toni. ii. p. 7B9. — Castillo, Crdnica, cap. S7. 
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was promised bj Henry to Alfonso of Portugal Isabella 
was present with her brother at a personal interview with 
that monarch in 1464, but neither threats nor intreaties 
could induce her to accede to a imion so imsuitable from 
the disparity of their years ; and with her characteristic 
discretion, even at this early age, she rested her refusal on 
the groimd, that *' the infantas of Castile could not be dis- 
posed of in marriage without the consent of the nobles of 
the realm."* 

When Isabella understood in what manner she was now 
to be sacrificed to the selfish policy of her brother, in the 
prosecution of which compulsory measures if necessary were 
to be employed, she was filled with the liveliest emotions of 
grief and resentment. The master of Calatrava was well 
known as a fierce and turbulent leader of faction, and his 
private life was stained with most of the licentious vices of 
the age. He was even accused of having invaded the 
privacy of the queen dowager, Isabella's mother, by pro- 
posals of the most degrading nature ; an outrage which the 
king had either not the power, or the inclination, to rescnt.t 
With this person, then, so inferior to her in birth, and so 
much more unworthy of her in every other point of view, 
Isabella was now to be united. On receiving the intelli- 
gence, she confined herself to her apartment, abstaining 
from all nourishment and sleep for a day and night, says 
a contemporary writer, and imploring Heaven in the most 
piteous manner to save her from this dishonour by her own 
death or that of her enemy. As she was bewailing her 
hard fate to her fidthful friend Beatriz de Bobadilla, '* Qod 

* Aleson, Anales de KaTUra, torn. iv. pp. 561, 562. — ^Zorita, Anales, 
lib. 16, cap. 46, lib. 17, cap. S. — Castillo, Crdnica de Enrique el Quarto, 
cap. 31, 57. — Alonio de Paleneia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 55. 

f Decad. de Palencia, apad Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. €Bf 
nota. 

k2 
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will not permit it/' exclaimed the high -spirited lady, 
"neither will I:*' then drawing forth a dagger from her 
hosom, which she kept there for the purpose, she solemnly 
vowed to plunge it in the heart of the master of Calatrava 
as soon as he appeared !* 

Happily her loyalty was not put to so severe a test. No 
sooner had the grand master received the hull of dispensa- 
tion from the pope, than, resigning his dignities in his 
military order, he set ahout such sumptuous preparations 
for his wedding as were due to the rank of his intended 
hrihe. When these were completed, he began his journey 
from his residence at Almagro to Madrid, where the nuptial 
ceremony was to he performed, attended by a splendid 
retinue of friends and followers. But, on the very first 
evening after his departure, he was attacked by an acute 
disorder while at Villarubia, a village not far from Ciudad 
Heal, which terminated his life in four days. He died, says 
Falencia, with imprecations on his lips, because his life had 
not been spared some few weeks longer.! His death was 
attributed by many to poison, administered to him by some 
of the nobles, who were envious of his good fortune. But, 
notwithstanding the seasonableness of the event, and the 
familiarity of the crime in that age, no shadow of imputation 
was ever cast on the pure fame of Isabella.^ (1466.) 

• Alonao de Palencu, Cor6oica, BIS. cap. 73. — Mariana, Hiit de 
Espafia, torn. ii. p. 450.— Oaribaj, Compcndio, torn, il p. 532. 

This lady, Dofla Beatrix Fernandez de Bobadilla, the moet intimate 
penonal friend of Isabella, will i^pear often in the course of our narratiye. 
Gonzalo de Oviedo, who knew her well, dewribei her as <* illustrating her 
generous lineage by her oonduct, which wu wise, virtuous, and valiant.** 
(Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Cabrera.) The last epithet, rather singular 
for a female character, was not unmerited. 

•f Palenda imputes his death to an attack of the quinsy. — ConSnica, 
MS. cap. 73. 

t Rades y Andrada, Lu Tret Ordenes, fol. 77*— Caro de Tonei 
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The death of the grand master dissipated, at a blow, all 
the fine schemes of the marquis of Yillena, as well as eyerj 
hope of reconciliation between the parties. The passions, 
which had been only smothered, now burst forth into open 
hostility; and it was resolved to refer the decision of the 
question to the issue of a battle. The two armies met on 
the plains of Olmedo, where, two and twenty years before, 
John, the father of Henry, had been in like manner con- 
fronted by his insurgent subjects. The royal army was 
considerably the larger ; but the deficiency of numbers in 
the other was amply supplied by the intrepid spirit of its 
leaders. The archbishop of Toledo appeared at the head 
of its squadrons, conspicuous by a rich scarlet mantle, 
embroidered with a white cross, thrown over his armour. 
The young prince Alfonso, scarcely fourteen years of age, 
rode by his side, clad like him in complete mail. Before 
the action commenced, the archbishop sent a message to 
Beltran de la Cueva, then raised to the title of duke of 
Albuquerque, cautioning him not to venture in the field, as 
no less than forty cavaliers had sworn his death. The gal- 
lant nobleman, who on this, as on some other occasions, 

Historia de lat Ordenes Militares de Santiago, Calatrava, 7 Alcantara, 
(Madrid^ 1629,) lib. 2, cap. 59.— Cattilla, Crdnica, cap. 85.— Alonso de 
Palencia, Cor6mca, MS. o^. 73. — Graillard remarks on this event, 
''Chacun cnit wa cette mort ce qu*il youlut.** And again, in a few pages 
after, speaking of Isabella, he says, ** On remarqua que tons ceux qui 
pouToient faire obstacle i la satis&ction ou ik la fortune d'Isabelle, mou- 
roient toujours ii propos pour elle.'* (Rivalit^, torn. iii. pp. 280, 286.) 
This ingenious writer is fond of seasoning his style with those piquant 
sarcasms in which oftentimes more is meant than meets the ear, and which 
Voltaire rendered ^tfhionable in history. I doubt, however, if amid all 
the heafs of controversy and &ction, there is a single Spanish writer of that 
age, or indeed of any subsequent one, who has ventured to impute to the 
contrivance of Isabella any one of the fortunate coincidences to which the 
author alludes. 
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di^^yed a migttuiiaiifcf wind ia aooie dqrree czenaed the 
j^ariiality oi hi& ]itftsler» returned ^ the envoj a partiealar 
deflcriptioa of ike drev he intoided to wear; a durahoiis 
defiance whieh well ii%h cost him his life. Hoirj did not 
eare to expose his poson in the angi^nmty and, on 
xeceiTing errmeoos intdligenee of the diseomfitore of his 
partjy retreated ^ecipitatdj with some thirtj or fbrtj 
horsemoi to the shelter of a neighbooring Tillage. The 
aeti<Mi lasted three hoars, ant3 the comhatants were sepa- 
rated h J the shades of erening, withoot either partj 
decidedly the adTantage, althon^ that of Hemj 
possession of the field of hattle. The arehlMshop of Toledo 
and prince Alfonso woe the last to retire; and the fonner 
WM seen repeatedly to rally his broken squadrons, notwith- 
standing his arm had beoi pierced through with a lance early 
in the engagement. The king and the prelate may be thought 
to hare exchanged characters in this tragedy.* (1467.) 

The battle was attended with no result, except that of 
inspiring appetites, which had tasted of blood, with a relish 
for more unlicensed carnage. The most frightfiil anarchy 
now prerailed throughout the kingdom, dismembered by 
factions, which the extreme youth of one monarch and the 
imbecility of the other made it impossible to control. In 
Tain did the papal legate, who had receiyed a commission to 
that effect from his master, interpose his mediation, and 
OTon fulminate sentence of excommunication against the 
confederates. The independent barons plainly told him, 
that ** those who adTised the pope that he had a right to 
interfere in the temporal concerns of Castile deceiyed him ; 
and that they had a perfect right to depose their monarch 
on sufficient grounds, and should exercise it." t 

* Lebrijoi Rerum Oettarum Decad. lib. 1, cap. 2. — ^Zarita, Anales^lib. 18, 
cap. 10. — Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 93, 97. — Alonso de Ptlenda, Cor6mcay 
MS. port 1| cap. 80. f Alonso de Palenciai Cordnioa, MS. cap. 82. 
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Every city, nay, almost every family, became now divided 
irithin itself. In Seville and in Cordova, the inhabitants of 
one street carried on open war against those in another. 
The churches, which were fortified, and occupied with bodies 
of armed men, were many of them sacked and burnt to the 
ground. In Toledo no less than four thousand dwellings 
were consumed in one general conflagration. The ancient 
fiEtmily fouds, as those between the great houses of Guzman 
and Ponce de Leon in Andalusia, being revived, carried new 
division into the cities, whose streets literally ran with 
blood.* In the country^ the nobles and gentry, issuing from 
their castles, captured the defenceless traveller, who was 
obliged to redeem his liberty by the payment of a heavier 
ransom than was exacted even by the Mahometans. AU 
communication on the high roads was suspended, and no 
man, says a contemporary, dared move abroad beyond the 
walls of his city, unless attended by an armed escort. The 
organisation of one of those popular confederacies, known 
under the name of Hermandad, in 1465, which continued 
in operation during the remainder of this gloomy period, 
brought some mitigation to these evils, by the fearlessness 
with wF$h it exercised its functions even against offenders 
of the highest rank, some of whose castles were razed to the 

* Zafiigfty Aoales de Sevilla, pp. 35 1^ 352. — Carta del Levantamiento 
de Toledo, apud Castillo^ Crdnicay p. 109. — The hiBtorian of Seville hai 
quoted an animated apostrophe addressed to the citizens hj one of their 
number in this season of discord : 

^ Mezquioa SeviUa en la sangre hafiada 
de los tus fijos, i tus cavallerp^ 
que fado enemigo te tiene minguada,** &c 
The poem concludes yn\h a summons to throw off the yoke of their 
o^ressors: 

^ Despierta Sevilla e sacude el imperio, 
que fiize a tus nobles tanto Tituperio.** 

See Anales, p. 359. 
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ground by its orders. But this relief was only partial ; and 
the successful opposition which the Hermandad sometimes 
encountered on these occasions^ served to aggravate the 
horrors of the scene. Meanwhile, fearful omens, the usual 
accompaniments of such troubled times, were witnessed ; the 
heated imagination interpreted the ordinary operations of 
nature as signs of celestial wrath ;* and the minds of men 
were filled with dismal bodings of some inevitable evil, like 
that which overwhelmed the monarchy in the days of their 
Gothic ancestors.t 

At this crisis, a circumstance occurred, which gave a new 
face to affairs, and totally disconcerted the operations of the 
confederates. This was the loss of their young leader, 
Alfonso, who was found dead in his bed, on the 5th of 
July, 1468, at the village of Cardeiiosa, about two leagues 
from Avila, which had so recently been the theatre of his 
glory. His sudden death was imputed in the usual sus- 
picious temper of that corrupt age, to poison, supposed to 
have been conveyed to him in a trout, on which he dined 
the day preceding. Others attributed it to the plague, 
which had followed in the train of evils that desolated this 
unhappy country. Thus, at the age of fifteen, and after a 
brief reign, if reign it may be called, of three years, perished 
this young prince, who, under happier auspices and in. 
maturer life, might have ruled over his country with a 

* " Quod in pace fon, seu natura, tunc fatum et ira dei vocabatur ;** 
tajt Tacitus, (Hbtori»> lib. 4, cap. 26,) adverting to a similar state of 
excitement. 

f Saez quotes a MS. letter of a contemporary, exhibiting a frightful 
picture of these disorders. (Monedas de Enrique lY., p. 1, note. — Cas- 
tillo, Crdnica, cap. 83, 87, et passim. — Mariana, Hist de Etpafia, tom. ii.^ 
p. 451. — Marina, Teorfa, tom. ii., p. 487. — Alonso de Palencia, Corsica, 
MS. part If cap. 69.) The active force kept on dutj by the Hermandad 
amounted to three thousand horse. — ^Ibid. cap. 89, 90. 
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wisdom equal to that of any of its monarchs. Even in the 
disadvantageous position in which he had heen placed, he 
gave clear indications of future excellence. A short time 
before his death, he was heard to remark, on witnessing the 
oppressive acts of some of the nobles, ** I must endure this 
patiently until I am a little older." On another occasion, 
being solicited, by the citizens of Toledo, to approve of some 
act of extortion which they had committed, he replied, '*God 
forbid I should countenance such injustice !'' And on being 
told that the city, in that case, would probably transfer ita 
allegiance to Henry, he added, '* Much as I love power, I 
am not willing to purchase it at such a price." Noble senti- 
ments, but not at all palatable to the grandees of his party, 
who saw with alarm that the young lion, when he had 
reached his strength, would be likely to burst the bonds with 
which they had enthralled him.* 

It is not easy to consider the reign of Alfonso in any other 
light than that of a usurpation, although some Spanish 
writers, and among the rest Marina, a competent critic 
when not blinded by prejudice, regard him as a rightful 
sovereign, and as such to be enrolled among the monarchs of 
Castile.f Marina, indeed, admits the ceremony at Avila to 
have been originally the work of a faction, and in itself 
informal and unconstitutional ; but he considers it to have 
received a legitimate sanction from its subsequent recog- 
nition by the people. But I do not find that the deposition of 
Henry the Fourth was ever confirmed by an act of cortes. 
He still continued to reign with the consent of a large por- 
tion, probably the majority, of his subjects; and it is evident 
that proceedings so irregular as those at Avila could have 

• Alonso de PalcDda, Cordnica, MS. cap. 87^ 92.— Castillo, Crdnicay 
e^. 94. — Qaribay, Compendio, lib. 17, cap. 20. 
f MariiUy Teorfa, part 2, cap. 38. 
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no pretence to constitational yalidity, without a very general 
•expression of approbation on the part of the nation. 

The leaders of the confederates were thrown into con- 
sternation by an event which threatened to dissolre their 
league, and to leave them exposed to the resentment of an 
offended sovereign. In this conjuncture, thej naturally 
turned their eyes on Isabella, whose dignified and com- 
manding character might counterbalance the disadvantages 
arising from the unsuitableness of her sex for so perilous a 
fdtuation, and justify her election in the eyes of the people. 
She had continued in the family of Henry during the greater 
part of the civil war; until the occupation of Segovia by 
the insurgents, after the battle of Olmedo, enabled her to 
fieek the protection of her younger brother Alfonso, to which 
she was the more inclined by her disgust with the licence 
of a court, where the love of pleasure scorned even the veil 
of hypocrisy. On the death of her brother, she withdrew 
to a monastery at Avila, where she was visited by the 
■archbishop of Toledo, who, in behalf of the confederates, 
requested her to occupy the station lately filled by Alfonso, 
and allow herself to be proclaimed queen of Castile.* 

Isabella discerned too clearly, however, the path of duty, 
and probably of interest. She unhesitatingly refused the 
seductive proffer, and replied that, "while her brother Henry 
lived, none other had a right to the crown; that the country 
had been divided long enough under the rule of two con- 
tending monarchs ; and that the death of Alfonso might 
perhaps be interpreted into an indication from Heaven of 
its disapprobation of their cause." She expressed herself 
desirous of establishing a reconciliation between the parties, 
and offered heartily to co-operate with her brother in the 

* Lebrija, Rerum Gestanim Decad. lib. 1, cap. 8. — Alonio de Palendif 
€or6nica^ MS. part 1, cap. 92.— Florez^ Reynas Cathdlicu, torn. ii. p. 790L 
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lefonnation of existing abuses. Neither the eloqaenee nor 
entreaties of the primate could more her from her purpose ; 
and when a deputation from SeviUe announced to her that 
that city, in common with the rest of Andalusia, had un- 
furled its standards in her name and proclumed her sore- 
reign of Castile, she still persisted in the same wise and 
temperate policy.* 

The confederates were not prepared for this magnani- 
mous act from one so young, and in opposition to the advice 
of her most yenerated counsellors. No alternative remained, 
however, but that of negotiating an acconmiodation on the 
best terms possible with Henry, whose facility of temper 
and love of repose naturally disposed him to an amicable 
adjustment of his dilEerences. With these dispositions, a 
reconciliation was effected between the parties on the fol- 
lowing conditions ; namely, that a general amnesty should 
be granted by the king for all past offences; that the 
queen, whose dissolute conduct was admitted to be matter 
of notoriety, should be divorced from her husband, and sent 
back to Portugal ; that Isabella should have the principality 
of the Asturi^s (the usual demesne of tiie heir apparent to 
the crown) settled on her, together with a specific provision 
suitable to her rank ; that she should be immediately recog- 
nised heir to the crowns of Castile and Leon ; that a cortes 
should be convoked within forty days for the purpose of bestow- 
ing a legal sanction on her title, as well as of reforming the 
various abuses of government ; and finally, that Isabella should 
not be constrained to marry in opposition to her own wishes, 
nor should she do so without the consent of her brother.! 

* Lebrijay Rerum Gestarum Decad. lib. 1, cap. 3. — Ferreras, Hiat. 
d'Eapagne, torn. yii. p. 218. — Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, part 1^ c^ 
^2 ; part 2, cap. 5. 

i* See a copy of the original compact cited at length bj Marina, Teoxiaif 
Ap. No. 11. — Polgar, Reyea Catdlicoa, part 1, cap. 2. 
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In pursuance of these arrangements, an interview took 
place between Henry and Isabella, each attended by a bril< 
liant cortege of cavaliers and nobles, at a place called Toros 
de Guisando, in New Castile (Sept. 9, 1468).* The monarch 
embraced his sister with the tenderest marks of affection, 
and then proceeded solemnly to recognise her as his future 
and rightful heir. An oath of iillegiance was repeated by 
the attendant nobles, who concluded the ceremony by kiss- 
ing the hand of the princess in token of their homage. In 
due time the representatives of the nation, convened in 
cortes at Ocaha, unanimously concurred in their approba- 
tion of these preliminary proceedings, and thus Isabella was 
announced to the world as the lawful successor to the 
crowns of Castile and Leon.f 

It can hardly be believed that Henry was sincere in 
subscribing conditions so humiliating ; nor can his easy and 
lethargic temper account for his so readily relinquishing the 
pretensions of the princess Joanna, whom, notwithstanding 
the popular imputations on her birth, he seems always to 

* So called from four bulli, sculptured in stone, discovered there, with 
Latin inscriptions thereon, indicating it to have been the site of one of 
Julius CflB8ar*s victories during the civil war. (Estrada, Poblacion Gene- 
ral de Espafia ; Madrid, 1748 ; torn. i. p. 306.) — Oalindez de Carbajal, a 
contemporary, fixes the date of this convention in August.— Anales del Rey 
Fernando el Catdlico, MS. ano 1468. . 

f Alonso dePalencia, Cor6nica, MS. pait 2, cap. 4. — Castillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 118. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, torn. ii. pp. 461, 462. — Pulgar, 
Reyes Catdlicos, part 1, cap. 2. — Castillo affirms that Henry, incensed by 
his sister's refusal of the king of Portugal, dissolved the cortes at Ocafia, 
before it had taken the oath of allegiance to her. (Crdnica, cap. 127.) 
This assertion, however, is counterbalanced by the opposite one of Pulgar, 
a contemporary writer like himself. (Reyes Cat^cos, cap. 5.) And as 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in a letter addressed, after their marriage to Henry 
lY., transcribed also by Castillo, allude incidentally to such a recognition 
u to a well-known fact, the balance of testimony must be admitted to be 
in favour of it — See Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 114. 
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haye cherished as his own ofispring. He was accused, eyen 
while actuallj signing the treaty, of a secret collusion with 
the marquis of Yillena for the purpose of eyading it ; an 
accusation which deriyes a plausihle colouring from subse- 
quent eyents. 

The new and legitimate basis on which the pretensions 
of Isabella to the throne now rested, drew the attention of 
neighbouring princes, who contended with each other for 
the honour of her hand. Among these suitors was a brother 
of Edward the Fourth, of England, not improbably Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, since Clarence was then engaged in his 
intrigues with the earl of Warwick, which led a few months 
later to his marriage with the daughter of that nobleman. 
Had she listened to his proposals, the duke would in all 
likelihood haye exchanged his residence in England for Cas- 
tile, where his ambition, satisfied with the certain reyersion 

« 

of a crown, might haye been spared the commission of the 
catalogue of crimes which blacken his memory.* 

Another suitor was the duke of Guienne, the unfortunate 
brother of Louis the Eleyenth, and at that time the pre- 

* Isabella, who in a letter to Henry IT., dated Oct. 12th, 1469, adverts 
to these proposals of the English prince, as being under consideration at the 
time of the convention of Toros de Guiiando, does not specify which of the 
brothers of Edward IT. was intended. (Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 136.) 

Mr. Turner, in his History of England daring the middle ages, 
(London, 1825,) quotes port of the address delivered by the Spanish envoy 
to Richard III., in 1483, in which the orator speaks of ^ the unkindness 
which his queen Isabella had conceived for Edward lY., for hit rrfutal Cff 
her, and his taking instead to wife a widow of England,** (VoL iiL p. 274.) 
The old chronicler, Hall, on the other hand, mentions that it was cunently 
reported, although he does not appear to credit i^ that the earl of Warwick 
bad been despatched into Spain in order to request the hand of the princess 
Isabella for his master Edward IV., in 1463. (See his Chronicle of 
England; London, 1809; pp. 263,264.) I find nothing in the Spanish 
accounts of that period which throws any light on these obvious oonti»- 
dictions. 
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sumptive heir of the French monarchy. Although the 
ancient intimacy which BubsiBted between the royal famiHe» 
of France and Castile in some measure faroured his preten- 
sions, the disadvantages resulting from such a imion were 
too obvious to escape attention. The two countries were 
»oo remote from each other,^ and their inhabitants too 
dissimilar in character and institutions, to permit the idea 
of their ever cordially coalescing as one people under & 
common sovereign. Should the duke of Guienne fail in the 
inheritance of the crown, it was argued he would be every 
way an imequal match for the heiress of Castile ; should he 
succeed to it, it might be feared, that, in case of a union, 
the smaller kingdom would be considered only as an appen> 
dage, and sacrificed to the interests of the larger.f 

The person on whom Isabella turned the most favourable 
eye was her kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon. The superior 
advantages of a connexion which should be the means of 
uniting the people of Aragon and Castile into one nation 
were indeed manifest. They were the descendants of one 
common stock, speaking one language, and living under the 
influence of similar institutions, which had moulded them 
into a common resemblance of character and manners. 
From their geographical position, too, they seemed destined 
by nature to be one nation ; and, while separately they 
were condemned to the rank of petty and subordinate 
states, they might hope, when consolidated into one mo- 
narchy, to rise at once to the first class of European powers. 
While arguments of this public nature pressed on the mind 
of Isabella, she was not insensible to those which most 

* The territories of France and Castile touched, indeed, on one point 
(Guipnsooa), but vere separated along the whole remaining line of firontier 
by the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. 

f Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 8. — Alonso de Palenda, Cortfnica, MSu 
port 2, cap. 10. 
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powerfully affect the female heart. Ferdinand was then 
in the hloom of life, and distinguished for the comeliness 
of his person. In the husy scenes in which he had been 
engaged from his boyhood, he had displayed a chiyalrou& 
valour, combined with maturity of judgment far above his 
years. Indeed, he was decidedly superior to his rivals in 
personal merit and attractions.* But, while private in- 
clinations thus happily coincided with considerations of 
expediency for inclining her to prefer the Aragonese match, 
a scheme was devised in another quarter for the express^ 
purpose of defeating it. 

A fraction of the royal party, with the family of Mendoza 
at their head, had retired in disgust with the convention of 
Toros de Guisando, and openlj espoused the cause of the 
princess Joanna. They even instructed her to institute an 
appeal before the tribunal of the supreme pontiff; and 
caused a placard, exhibiting a protest against the validity 
of the late proceedings, to be nailed secretly in the night to 
the gate of Isabella's mansion.f Thus were sown the seeda 
of new dissensions, before the old were completely eradi* 
cated. With this disaffected party the marquis of Yillena,. 

* Isabella, in order to acquaint herself more intimately ^nth the personal 
qualities of her respective suitors, had piivatelj despatched her confidential 
chaplain, Alonso de Coca, to the courts of France and of Aragon, and his 
report on his return was altogether favourable to Ferdinand. The Duke 
of Guienne he represented as ** a feeble, effeminate prince, Tnth limbs so 
emaciated as to be almost deformed, and with eyes so weak and watery as 
to incapacitate him for the ordinary exercises of chivalry. While Ferdinand, 
en the other hand, was possessed of a comely, symmetrical figure, a graceful 
demeanour^ and a spirit that was up to any thing;" mut dispueeto para 
toda cosa que hacer guidue. It is not improbable that the queen of 
Aragon condescended to practise some of those agreeable arts on the 
worthy chaplain which made so sensible an impression on the marquis of 
Tillena. 

f Alonio de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap, 5. 
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wliO, since Lis reconciliation^ had resumed his ancient as- 
cendancy over Heniy, now associated himself. Nothing, in 
the opinion of this nohleman, could he more repugnant to 
his interests than the projected union hetween the houses 
of Castile and Aragon ; to the latter of which, as already 
noticed,* once helonged the ample domains of his own 
marquisate, which he imagined would he held hy a yery 
precarious tenure should any of this family obtain a footing 
in Castile. 

In the hope of counteracting this project, he endearoured 
to revive the obsolete pretensions of Alfonso, king of Por- 
tugal ; and the more effectually to secure the co-operation 
of Henry, he connected with his scheme a proposition for 
marrying his daughter Joanna with the son and heir of the 
Portuguese monarch ; and thus this unfortunate princess 
might be enabled to assume at once a station suitable to 
her birth, and at some future opportunity assert with suc- 
cess her claim to the Castilian crown. In furtherance of 
this complicated intrigue, Alfonso was invited to renew his 
addresses to Isabella in a more public manner than he had 
hitherto done ; and a pompous embassy, with the arch- 
bishop of Lisbon at its head, appeared at Ocana, where 
Isabella was then residing, bearing the proposals of their 
master. The princess returned, as beforOi a decided, 
though temperate refusal.f Henry, or rather the marquis 
of Yillena, piqued at this opposition to his wishes, resolved 
to intimidate her into compliance ; and menaced her with 
imprisonment in the royal fortress at Madrid. Neither her 
tears nor entreaties would have availed against this tyran- 

* See ante, p. 152 note.* 
f Fariay Soun, Enropa Portuguesa, torn. ii. p. 891. — Castilloi Crdnicty 
cap. I2I9 127.'~Alonao de Palencia, Crdnica, MS. part 2, cap. 7. — Lebrljiy 
Rerum Gestarum Decadea, *ib. 1, cap. 7. 
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nical proceeding ; and the marqais was only deterred from 
putting it in execution bj his fear of the ijihabitants of 
Ocaha, who openly espoused the cause of Isabella. Indeed, 
the common people of Castile very generally supported her 
in her preference of the Aragonese match. Boys paraded 
the streets, bearing banners emblazoned with the arms of 
Aragon, and singing verses 'prophetic of the glories of the 
auspicious union. They even assembled round the palace 
gates, and insulted the ears of Henry and his minister by 
the repetition of satirical stanzas, which contrasted Alfonso's 
years with the youthful graces of Ferdinand.* Notwith- 
standing this popular expression of opinion, however, the 
constancy of Isabella might at length have yielded to the 
importunity of her persecutors, had she not been encouraged 
by her friend, the archbishop of Toledo, who had warmly 
entered into the interests of Aragon, and who promised, 
should matters come to extremity, to march in person to 
her relief at the head of a sufficient force to insure it. 
(1469.) 

Isabella, indignant at the oppressive treatment which she 
experienced from her brother, as well as at his notorious 
infraction of almost every article in the treaty of Toros de 
Guisando, felt herself released from her corresponding 
engagements, and determined to conclude the negotiations 
relative to her marriage without any further deference to 
his opinion. Before taking any decisive step, however, she 
was desirous of obtaining the concurrence of the leading 
nobles of her party. This was effected without difficulty, 
through the intervention of the archbishop of Toledo, and 
of Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral of Castile, and the 
maternal grandfather of Ferdinand ; a person of high 

* Benuldez, Reyes CatdliooB, MS. cap. 7. — Alonso de Palenda, 
Cordnicay MS. part 2, c^. 7. 
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consideration, both from hb rank and character, and 
connected by^ blood with the principal families in the king- 
dom.* Fortified by their approbation, Isabella dismissed 
the Aragonese envoy with a farourable answer to his 
master's suit.t 

Her reply was received with almost as much satisfaction 
by the old king of Aragon, John the Second, as by his son. 
This monarch, who was one of the shrewdest princes of 
his time, had always been deeply sensible of the importance 
of consolidating the scattered monarchies of Spain under 
one head. He had solicited the hand of Isabella for his 
son, when she possessed only a contingent reversion of the 
crown. But, when her succession had been settled on a 
more secure basis, he lost no time in effecting this favourite 
object of hiis policy. With the consent of the states he 
had transferred to his son the title of king of Sicily, and 
associated him with himself in the government at home, in 
order to give him greater consequence in the eyes of his 
mistress. He then despatched a confidential agent into 
Castile, with instructions to gain over to his interests all 
who exercised any influence on the mind of the princess ; 
furnishing him for this purpose with cartes hlanchest signed 
by himself and Ferdinand, which he was empowered to fill 
at his discretion. 

Between parties thus favourably disposed there was no 
unnecessary delay. The marriage articles were signed, 
and sworn to by Ferdinand at Cervera, on the 7th of 
January, 1469. He promised faithfully to respect the laws 
and usages of Castile ; to fix his residence in that kingdom, 

* Pulgar, Claros Yarones, tit. 2. 

f L. Marineo, Cosas Memonblei, foL 154.— Zuiita, Anales, torn. W 
fol. 162. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnieay MS. part 2^ cap. 7* — Pulgar 
Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 9. 

:{: Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 157^ 163. 
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and not to quit it without the consent of Isabella ; to 
alienate no property belonging to the crown ; to prefer no 
foreigners to municipal offices, and indeed to make m 
appointments of a civil or military nature without her con- 
sent and approbation ; and to resign to her exclusively the 
right of nomination to ecclesiastical benefices. All ordi- 
nances of a public nature were to be subscribed equally by 
both. Ferdinand engaged^ moreover, to prosecute the 
war against the Moors : to respect King Henry ; to suffer 
every noble to remain unmolested in the possession of his 
dignities, and not to demand restitution of the domains 
formerly owned by his father in Castile. The treaty con* 
eluded with a specification of a magnificent dower to be 
settled on Isabella, far more ample than that usually 
assigned to the queens of Aragon.* The circumspection 
of the framers of this instrument is apparent from the various 
provisions introduced into it solely to calm the apprehen- 
sions and to conciliate the good-will of the party dis- 
affected to the marriage ; while the national partialities of 
ihe Castilians in general were gratified by the jealous 
restrictions imposed on Ferdinand, and the relinquish- 
ment of all the essential rights of sovereignty to his 
consort. 

While these affairs were in progress, Isabella's situation 
was becoming exceedingly critical. She had availed 
herself of the absence of her brother and the marquis of 
yUlena in the south, whither they had gone for the purpose 
of suppressing the still lingering spark of insurrection, to 
transfer her residence from Ocana to Madrigal, where, 
under the protection of her mother, she intended to abide 

* See the copy of the original marriage contract, as it exists in the 
arrliires of Simancas, extracted in torn. vi. of Memorias de la Acad, de 
Hist, Ap. No. I. — Zurita, Anales^ lib. 18^ cap. 21. — Ferreras, Hist. 
-d^Espagne, torn. Tii. p. 236. 

h2 
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the issue of the pending negotiations with Aragon. Far, 
however, from escaping the rigilant eye of the marquis of 
Yillena hj this movement, she laid herself more open to it. 
She found the hishop of Burgos, the nephew of the marquis, 
stationed at Madrigal, who now served as an effectual 
spy upon her actions. Her most confidential servants were 
corrupted, and conveyed intelHgence of her proceedings to 
her enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress made in the 
negotiations for her marriage, the marquis was now con- 
Tinced that he could only hope to defeat them hy resorting 
to the coercive system which he had hefore ahandoned. 
He accordingly instructed the archhishop of Seville to 
march at once to Madrigal with a sufficient force to secure 
Isabella's person ; and letters were at the same time 
addressed by Henry to the citizens of that place, menacing 
them with his resentment if they should presume to 
interpose in her behalf. The timid inhabitants disclosed 
the purport of the mandate to Isabella, and besought her 
to provide for her own safety. This was perhaps the most 
critical period in her life. Betrayed by her own domestics, 
deserted oven by those friends of her own sex who might 
hare afforded her sympathy and counsel, but who fled 
aflrighted from the scene of danger, and on the ere of 
falling into the snares of her enemies, she beheld the 
Budden extinction of those hopes which she had so long and 
80 fondly cherished.* 

In this exigency, she contrived to convey a knowledge 
of her situation to admiral Henriqnez, and the archbishop 
of Toledo. The active prelate, on receiving the summons, 

* AloDM de PtJencin, Cortfnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 12.— Castillo, Cr^ 
nica, cap. 128, 131, 186.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 162. — Beatrice de 
BoUdilla and Mencia de la Torre, the two ladies most in her confidence, 
had escaped to the Deighbouriiig town of Coca. 
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collected a body of horse, and, reinforced by the admirars 
troops, advanced with such expedition to Madrigal, that 
he succeeded in anticipating the arriral of the enemy, 
Isabella received her friends with unfeigned satisfaction ; 
and, bidding adieu to her dismayed guardian, the bishop 
of Burgos, and his attendants, she was borne off by her 
little army in a sort of military triumph to the friendly 
city of Yalladolid, where she was welcomed by the citi- 
zens with a general burst of enthusiasm.* 

In the mean time, Gutierre de Cardenas, one of the 
household of the princess,! and Alonso de Palencia, the 
faithful chronicler of these events, were despatched into 
Aragon in order to quicken Ferdinand's operations, during 
the auspicious interval afforded by the absence of Henry in 
Andalusia. On arriving at the frontier town of Osma, 
they were dismayed to find that the bishop of that place, 
together yith the duke of Medina Celi, on whose active 
co-operation they had relied for the safe introduction of 
Ferdinand into Castile, had been gained over to the interests 
of the marquis of Yillena.i^ The envoys, however, 
adroitly concealing the real object of their mission, were 
permitt^ to pass unmolested to Saragossa, where Ferdi- 
nand was then residing. They could not have arrived at 

* Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 136. — Alonso de Palencio, Cordnicay MS. 
pai't. 2, cap. 12. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 69. 

t This cavalier, wlio was of an ancient and honourable hmWj in Castile^ 
\ira8 introduced to the princess's service by the archbishop of Toledo. He 
is represented by Gonzalo de Obiedo as a man of much sagacity and know- 
ledge of the world, qualities with which he united a steady devotion to 
the interests of his mistress. — Oviedo, Quincui^nas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, 
dial. 1. 

X Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. cap. 14. — The bishop told 
Palencia, that '' if his own servants deserted him, he would oppose the 
entrance of Ferdinand into the kingdom.** 
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a more inopportune season. The old king of Aragon was in 
the yery heat of the war against the insurgent Catalans, 
headed by the victorious John • of Anjou. Although so 
sorely pressed, his forces were on the eve of disbanding 
for want of the requisite funds to maintain them. His 
exhausted treasury did not contain more than three hundred 
enriqties,* In this exigency he was agitated by the most 
distressing doubts. As he could spare neither the funda 
nor the force necessary for covering his son's entrance inta 
Castile, he must either send him unprotected into a hostile 
country, already aware of his intended enterprise and in 
arms to defeat it, or abandon the long-cherished object of 
his policy, at the moment when his plans were ripe for 
execution. Unable to extricate himself from this dilemma, 
he referred the whole matter to Ferdinand and his 
council, t 

It was at length determined that the prince shgpld under- 
take the journey, accompanied by half a dozen attendants 
only, in the disguise of merchants, by the direct route from 
Saragossa ; while another party, in order to divert the 
attention of the Castilians, should proceed in a different 
direction, with all the ostentation of a public embassy from 
the king of Aragon to Henry the Fourth. The distance 
was not great which Ferdinand and his suite were to travel 
before reaching a place of safety ; but thb intervening coun- 
try was patrolled by squadrons of cavalry for the purpose of 
intercepting their progress ; and the whole extent of the 
frontier, from Almazan to Guadalajara, was defended by a 
line of fortified castles in the hands of the family of Men- 

* Zurita, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26. — The enrtqw waa a gold coin, so 
denominated from Henry IT. 

f Zurita^ Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26. — Abarca, Kojes de Aragon, torn, ii, 
p. 273. 
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doza.* The greatest circumspection therefore was necea- 
Bar J. The party journeyed chiefly in the night ; Ferdinand 
assumed the disguise of a servant, and, when they halted on 
the road, took care of the mules, and served his companions 
at table. In this guise, with no other disaster except that 
of leaving at an inn the purse which contained the funds for 
the expedition, they arrived late on the second night, at a 
little place called the Burgo, or Borough, of Osma, which 
the count of Trevino, one of the partisans of Isabella, had 
occupied with a considerable body of men-at-arms. On 
knocking at the gate, cold and faint with travelling, during 
which the prince had allowed himself to take no repose, they 
were saluted by a large stone discharged by a sentinel from 
the battlements, which, glancing near Ferdinand's head, had 
well-nigh brought his romantic enterprise to a tragical con- 
clusion ; when his voice was recognised by his friends 
within, and the trumpets proclaiming his arrival, he was 
received with great joy and festivity by the count and his 
followers. The remainder of his journey, which he com- 
menced before dawn, was performed under the convoy of a 
numerous and well-armed escort ; and on the 9th of October 
he reached Duenas in the kingdom of Leon, where the Gas- 
tilian nobles and cavaliers of his party eagerly thronged to 
render him the homage due to his rank.f 

The intelligence of Ferdinand's arrival diffused universal 
joy in the little court of Isabella at Yalladolid. Her first 
step was to transmit a letter to her brother Henry, in which 
she informed him of the presence of the prince in his domi- 
nions, and of their intended marriage. She excused the 
course she had taken, by the embarrassments in which she 
had been involved by the malice of her enemies. She 

* Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., torn. vi. p. 78. Ilust. 2. 
f Alonso de Pdenda, Cordnica, MS. part. ii. cap. 14. — Zurita, Analesy 
loc. dU 
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represented the political advantages . of the connexion, and 
the sanction it had received from the Gastilian nobles ; and 
she concladed with soliciting his approbation of it, giving 
him at the same time affectionate assurances of the most 
dutiful submission both on the part of Ferdinand and of her- 
self.* Arrangements were then made for an interview be- 
tween the royal pair, in which some courtly parasites would 
fain have persuaded their mistress to require some act of 
homage from Ferdinand, in token of the inferiority of the 
crown of Aragon to that of Castile : a proposition which she 
rejected with her usiuJ discretion.! 

. Agreeably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on the even- 
ing of the 15th of October, passed privately from Duenas, 
accompanied only by four attendants, to the neighbouring 
city of Yalladolid, where he was received by the archbishop 
of Toledo, and conducted to the apartment of his mistress. ( 
Ferdinand was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. 
His complexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by con- 
stant exposure to the sun ; his eye quick and cheerful ; his 
forehead ample, and approaching to baldness. His muscular 
and well-proportioned frame was invigorated by the toils of 
war, and by the chivalrous exercises in which he delighted. 
He was one of the best horsemen in his court, and excelled 
in field sports of every kind. His voice was somewhat 
sl.arp, but he possessed a fluent eloquence ; and when he 

* This letter, dated October 12th, is cited at length by Castillo, 
Cidnica, cap. 136. 

f Alouso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 15. 

X Gutierre de Cardenas was the first who pointed him out to the prin- 
ce s, exclaiming at the same time, ** Em et, e»e ea / " « This is he ! " in 
commemoration of which he was permitted to place on his escutcheon the 
letters SS, whose pronunciation in Spanish resembles that of the exclama- 
tion which he had uttered. — Ibid, part 2, cap. 15. — Oviedo, Qiiincuagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quine 2, dial. 1. 
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had a point to carry, Ids address was courteous and eren 
insinuating. He secured his health by extreme temperance 
in his diet, and by such habits of activity, that it was said 
he seemed to find repose in business.'" Isabella was a year 
older than her lover. In stature she was somewhat above 
the middle size. Her complexion was fair ; her hair of a 
bright chesnut colour, inclining to red ; and her mild blue 
eye beamed with intelligence and sensibility. She was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; ** the handsomest lady,'* says one of 
her household, " whom I ever beheld, and the most gracious 
in her manners. '* t The portrait, still existing of her in the 
royal palace, is conspicuous for an Open symmetry of fea- 
tures indicative of the natural serenity of temper, and that 
beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral qualities, which 
most distinguished her. She was dignified in her demeanour, 
and modest even to a degree of reserve. She spoke the 
Castilian language with more than usual elegance : and 
early imbibed a relish for letters, in which she was superior 
to Ferdinand, whose education in this particular seems to 
have been neglected. { It is not easy to obtain a dispas- 
sionate portrait of Isabella. The Spaniards, who revert to 
her glorious reign, are so smitten with her moral perfections, 
that, even in depicting her personal, they borrow somewhat 
of' the exaggerated colouring of romance. 

The interview lasted more than two hours, when Fer- 
dinand retired to his quarters at Duenas as privately as he 

* L. Marieno, Coaas Memorables, fol. 182.— Gainbay, Compexidio, lib. 
18, cap. 1. — ''Tan amigo de los negocios,."* saya Mariana, '* que perecia, 
con el trabajo descansaba." — Hist, de Espana, lib. 25, cap. 18. 

■f* ** En hermoBura, puestas delante S. A todas las mugeres que 70 be 
visto, ninguna vi tan graciosa, ni tan to do ver como su persona, ni de tal 
manera e sanctidad bonestbima.** — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 

i Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 201. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon 
torn. ii. p. 362. — Garibay, Compendio, lib. 18, cap. 1. 
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came. The preliminaries of the marriage, howeyer,. were 
first adjusted ; hat so great was the poverty of the parties, 
that it was found necessary to horrow money to defray the 
expenses of the ceremony.* Such were the humiliating^ 
circumstances attending the commencement of a union des- 
tined to open the way to the highest prosperity and grandeur 
of the Spanish monarchy I 

The marriage hetween Ferdinand and Isahella was 
puhlidy celebrated, on the morning of the 19th of October, 
1469, in the palace of John de Viyero, the temporary 
residence of the princess, and subsequently appropriated to 
the chancery of Valladolid. The nuptials were solemnised 
in the presence of Ferdinand's grandfather, the admiral of 
Castile, of the archbishop of Toledo, and a multitude of 
persons of rank as well as of inferior condition, amounting 
in all to no less than two thousand.! A papal bull of 
dispensation was produced by the archbishop, relieying the 
parties from the impediment incurred by their falling within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. This spurious 
document was afterwards discovered to have been devised 
by the old king of Aragon, Ferdinand, and the archbishop, 
who were deterred from applying to the court of Rome by 
the zeal with which it openly espoused the interest of Henry, 
and who knew that Isabella would never consent to a union 
repugnant to the canons of the established church, and one 
which involved such heavy ecclesiastical censures. A 
genuine bull of dispensation was obtained, some years later, 
from Sixtus the Fourth ; but Isabella, whose honest mind 
abhorred every thing like artifice, was filled with no little 

* Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, totn. ii. p. 465. 

f Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1469. — Alonso do Palencia, Cordnica, 
MS. part. 2, cap. 16. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26. — See a copy of the 
official record of the marriage, Mem. de la Acad., torn. vi. Apend. 4. Seo 
'Ibo iho Ilust. 2. 
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uneasineBS and mortification at the discovery of the imposi- 
tion.* The ensuing week was consumed in the usual 
festivities of this joyous season ; at the expiration of which 
the new-married pair attended publicly the celebration of 
mass, agreeably to the usage of the time, in the collegiate 
church of Santa Maria, t 

An embassy was despatched by Ferdinand and Isabella 
to Henry, to acquaint him with their proceedings, and again 
request his approbation of them. They repeated their 
assurances of loyal submission, and accompanied the mes- 
sage with a copious extract from such of the articles of 
marriage as, by their import, would be most likely to con- 
ciliate his favourable disposition. Henry coldly replied^ 
** that he must advise with his ministers." j: 



Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Yald^, author of the ^ Quincuagenas"^ 
frequently cited in this History, \ra8 horn at Madrid, in 1478. He was of 
nohle Asturian descent. Indeed, every peasant in the Asturias claims 
nohility as his hirthright. At the age of twelve he was introduced into 
the royal palace, as one of the pages of prince John. He continued with 
the court several years, and was present, though a hoy, in the closing cam- 
paigns of the Moorish war. In 1514, according to his own statement, he 
emharked for the Indies, where, although he revisited his native countcy 
several times, he continued during the remainder of his long life. The 
time of his death is uncertain. 

Oviedo occupied several important posts under the government, and he 
was appointed to one of a literary nature, for which he was well qualified 



* Tlie intricacies of this affitir, at once the scandal and the stumhling- 
block of the Spanish historians, have been unravelled by Sefior Clemencin 
with his usual perspicuity. See Mem. de la Acad., torn. vi. pp. 105-116. 
Ilust. 2. 

i* Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part. 2. cap. 16. — A lively narrsr 
live of the adventures of prince Ferdinand, detuled in this chapter, may 
be found in Cushing*s Reminiscences of Spain, (Boston, 1833,) vol. i. 
pp. 225-255. 

X Castillo, Cr6nica, cap. 137. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MSS. 
part 2, cap. 16. 
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m 
hj his long residence abroad ; that of historiographer of the Indies. It 

was in this capacity that he produced his principal work^ ^ Historia General 
de las Indias/' in fifty books. Las Casas denounces the book as a whole- 
sale fabrication, '^ as full of lies, almost, as pages.** (CBuvres, trad, de 
Llorente, torn. i. p. 382.) But Las Casas entertained too hearty an aver- 
sion for the man, whom he publicly accused of rapacity and cruelty, and 
was too decidedly opposed to his ideas on the government of the Indies, to 
be a fair critic. Oviedo, though somewhat loose and rambling, possessed 
extensive stores of information, by which those who have had occasion to 
follow in his track have liberally profited. 

The work with which we are concerned, is his Quincuagenas. It is 
entitled *^ Las Quincuagenas de los gencrosos e ilustres e no menos famosos 
Reyes, Principes, Duques, Marqueses y Condes et Caballeros, et 
Personas notables de Espaiia, que escribid el Capitan Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Oviedo y Yaldez, Alcaide de sus Magestades de la Fortaleza de la 
Cibdad i Puerto de Sancto Domingo de la Isla EspaiLola, Coronista de laa 
Indias/* &c. At the close of the third volume is this record of the octo- 
genarian author : *' Acab^ de escribir de mi mano este famoso tractado de la 
nobleza de Espana, domingo 1" dia de P^ua de Pentecostes XXIIL de 
mayo de 1556 afios. Laus Deo. Y de mi edad 79 anos.** This very 
curious work is in the form of dialogues, in which the author is the chief 
interlocutor. It contains a very full, and, indeed, prolix notice of the 
principal persons in Spain, their lineage, revenues, and arms, with an inex- 
haustible fund of private anecdote. The author, who was well acquainted 
with most of the individuals of note in his time, amused himself, during 
his absence in the New World, with keepng alive the images of home by this 
minute record of early reminiscences. In this mass of gossip, there is a 
good deal, indeed, of very little value. It contains, however, much for 
the illustration of domestic manners, and copious particulars, as I have inti- 
mated, respecting the characters and habits of eminent personages, which 
could have been known only to one familiar with them. On all topics of 
descent and heraldry, he is uncommonly full ; and one would think his 
services in this department alone might have secured himi, in a land whera 
these are so much respected, the honours of the press. His book, however, 
still remains in manuscript, apparently little known, and less used, by 
Castilian scholars. Besides the three folio volumes in the Royal Library 
at Madrid, from which the transcript in my possession was obtained, 
Clcmencin, whose commendations of this work, as illustrative of Isabella's 
reign, are unqualified, (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist , tom. vi. Ilust. 10,) enu- 
merates three others, two in the king*s private library, and one in that of 
the Academy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FACTIONS IN CASnLE. — WAB BETWEEN FRANCE AND AlUGON. — DEATH 

OF HENBT IT. OF CASTILE. 

14C9— 1474. 

FVu*tion8 in Castile — Ferdinand and Isabella. — Gallant defence of Per- 
pignan against the French. — Ferdinand raises the siege. — Isabella's 
portj gains strength. — Interview between king Henry lY. and 
Isabella. — The French invade Roussillon. — Ferdinand^s summary 
justice. — Death of Henry lY. of Castile. — Influence of his Reign. 

The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella disconcerted the 
operations of the marquis of Yillena, or, as he should be 
styled, the grand master of St. James, since he had re- 
signed his marquisate to his elder son, on his appointment 
to the command of the military order above mentioned, a 
dignity inferior only to the primacy in importance. It was 
determined, however, in the councils of Henry to oppose at 
once the pretensions of the princess Joanna to those of 
Isabella ; and an embassy was gladly received from the 
king of France, offering to the former lady the hand of his 
brother the duke of Guienne, the rejected suitor of Isabella. 
Louis the Eleventh was willing to engage his relative in the 
imsettled politics of a distant state, in order to relieve him- 
self from his pretensions at home.* 

An interview took place between Henry the Fourth and 
the French ambassadors in a little village in the vale of 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part. 2, cap. 21. — Gaillard, Riva- 
littf, torn. iii. p. 284^— Rades y Andrada, Las TresOrdenes, fol. 66.~Caro 
de Torres, Ordenea Militares, fol. 43. 
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Lozoya, in October 1470. A proclamation was read, in 
which Henry declared his sister to have forfeited whatever 
claims she had derived from the treaty of Toros de Guisando, 
by marrying contrary to his approbation. He then with his 
queen swore to the legitimacy of the princess Joanna, and 
announced her as his true and lawful successor. The 
attendant nobles took the usual oaths of allegiance ; and 
the ceremony was concluded by affiancing the princess, 
then in the ninth year of her age, with the formalities ordi- 
narily practised on such occasions, to the count of Boulogne, 
the representative of the duke of Guienne.* 

The farce, in which many of the actors were the Same 
persons who performed the principal parts at the convention 
of Toros de Guisando, had on the whole an unfavourable 
influence on Isabella's cause. It exhibited her rival to the 
world as one whose claims were to be supported by the 
whole authority of the court of Castile, with the probable 
co-operation of France. Many of the most considerable 
families in the kingdom, as the Pachecos,f the Mendozas 
in all their extensive ramifications, J! the Zuiiigas, the Yelas- 

* Oviedo, Quincuagenos, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 23. — Castillo, Crd- 
nica, p. 298. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 24. — Heniy, 
well knowing how little all this would avail without the constitutional sanc- 
tion of the cortes, twice issued his summons in 1470, for the convocation 
of the deputies, to obtain a recognition of the title of Joanna. But without 
effect. In the letters of convocation issued for a third assembly of the 
states, in 1471, this purpose was prudently omitted, and thus the claims of 
Joanna failed to receive the countenance of the only body which could give 
them validity. See the copies of the original writs addressed to the cities 
of Toledo and Segovia, cited by Marina, Teoria, tom. ii. pp. 87-89. 

f The grand master of St.^ James, and his son, the marquis of Yillena, 
Afterwards duke of Escalona. The, rents of the former nobleman, whose 
avarice was as insatiable as his influence over the feeble mind of Henry lY. 
was unlimited, exceeded those of any other grandee in the kingdom. See 
Pulgar, Clares Yarones, tit. 6. 

X The marquis of SantiUana, first duke of In&ntado, and his brotben. 
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aoSf* the Pimentels,t unmindful of the homage so recently 
rendered to Isahella, now openly testified their adhesion to 
her niece. 

Ferdinand and hia consort, who held their little court at 
Duefiasf , were bo poor as to he scarcely capahle of defray- 
ing the ordinary charges of their tahle. The northern 
provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa had, however, loudly 
declared against the French match ; and the populous pro- 
vince of Andalusia, with the house of Medina Sidonia at its 
head, still maintained its loyalty to Isahella unshaken. But 
her principal reliance was on the archbishop of Toledo, 
whose elevated station in the church and ample revenues 
gave him perhaps less real influence than his commanding 
and resolute character, which had enabled him to triumph 
over every obstacle devised by his more crafty adversary, 
the grand master of St. James. The prelate, liowever, 
with all his generous self-devotion, was far from being a 
comfortable ally. He would willingly have raised Isabella 
to the throne, but he would have her indebted for her eleva- 
tion exclusively to himself. He looked with a jealous eye 
on her most intimate friends, and complained that neither 

the counts of Corufia and of Tendilla, and abovo all Pedro Gonzalez de 
Mendoza, aftenvards cardinal of Spain and archbishop of Toledo, who wu 
indebted for the highest dignities in the church less to his birth than his 
abilities. — See Claros Yarones, tit. 4, 9.-— Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades, 
]ib. 3, cap. 17. 

* Alraro de Zufiiga, count of Palencia, and created by Henry IV. duke 
of Arevalo. — Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, count of Haro, wss raised to the 
post of constable of Castile in 1473, and the office continued to be heredi- 
tary in the family from that period. Pulgar, Claros Yarones, tit 3. — 
Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 3, cap. 21.' 

f The Pimentels, counts of Benavente,had estates which gave them 60,000 
ducats a year ; a very large income for that period, and &r exceeding that 
of any other grandee of similar rank in the kingdom. — L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 25. X Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 70. 
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she nor her husband deferred Bofficientlj to his connsei. 
The princess could not always conceal her disgust at these 
humours ; and Ferdinand, on one occasion, plainly told him 
that " he was not to be put in leading-strings, like so many 
of the Boyereigns of Castile. *' The old king of Aragon, 
alarmed at the consequences of a rupture with so indis- 
pensable an ally, wrote in the most earnest manner to his 
son, representing the necessity of propitiating the offended 
prelate. But Ferdinand, although educated in the school 
of dissimulation, had not yet acquired that self-command 
which enabled him in after-life to sacrifice his passions, and 
sometimes, indeed, his principles, to his interests.* 

The most frightful anarchy at this period prevailed 
throughout Castile. While the court was abandoned to 
corrupt or frivolous pleasure, the administration of justice 
was neglected, untU crimes were committed with a fre- 
quency and on a scale which menaced the very foundation of 
society. The nobles conducted their personal feuds with an 
array of numbers which might compete with those of power- 
ful princes. The duke of Infantado, the head of the house 
of Mendoza,t could bj^ng into the field, at four and twenty 
hours* notice, one thousand lances and ten thousand foot. 
The battles, far from assuming the character of those waged 
by the Italian condottieri at this period, were of the most 
sanguinary and destructive kind. Andalusia was in par- 
ticidar the theatre of this savage warfare. The whole of 

• Zuritei Analei, torn. iT.fol. 170. — Alonio de Pdencia, Cordnica, MS. 
cap. 45. 

f Thii noblemui, Diego Hurtado, ** muy gentil cabaHero j gran wuor,* 
ai Oviedo calli him, waa at this time onljr marquis of Santillana, and was 
not raised to the title of dulce of Infantado till the reign of laabella 
(Quineuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc 1, dial. 8). To avoid confusion, how* 
ever, I have given him the title b^ which he u usually recognised bjr 
Castllian writers. 
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that extensiye district was divided bj the factions of the 
Guzmans and Ponces de Leon. The chiefs of these ancient 
houses having recently died, the inheritance descended to 
young men, whose hot blood soon revived the feuds which 
had been permitted to cool under the temperate sway of their 
fathers. One of these fiery cavaliers was Rodrigo Ponce de 
Leon, so deservedly celebrated afterwards in the wars of 
Granada as the marquis of Cadiz. He was an illegitimate 
and younger son of the count of Arcos, but was preferred by 
his father to his other children in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary qualities which he evinced at a very early period. 
He served his apprenticeship to the art of war in the cam- 
paigns against the Moors, displaying on several occasions an 
uncommon degree of enterprise and personal heroism. On 
succeeding to his paternal honours, his haughty spirit, im- 
patient of a rival, led him to revive the old feud with the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, the head of the Guzmans, who, 
though the most powerful nobleman in Andalusia, was far 
his inferior in capacity and military science.* 

On one occasion the duke of Medina Sidonia mustered an 
army of twenty thousand men against his antagonist ; on 
another, no less than fifteen hundred houses of the Ponce 
faction were burnt to the ground in Seville. Such were the 
potent engines employed by these petty sovereigns in their 
conflicts with one another, and such the havoc which they 
brought on the fairest portion of the Peninsula. The hus- 
bandman, stripped of his harvest and driven from his fields, 
abandoned himself to idleness, or sought subsistence by 
plunder. A scarcity ensued in the years 1472 and 1473* 
in which the prices of the most necessary commodities rose 
to such an exorbitant height as put them beyond the reach 

• Beraaldezy Reyes CatiHicos, MS. cap. 3. — Salazar de Mendoza, CrtS- 
nica del Gran Cardenal de Espaua, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza 
(Toledo, ] 625,) pp. 196, 160.— Zufiiga, Analet de Seyilla, p. 362. 

TOL. I. O , 
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of any but the affluent. Bat it would be weaiisome to go 
into all the loathsome details of wretchedness and crime 
brought on this unhappy country by an imbecile gOTem- 
ment and a disputed succession, and which are portrayed 
with lively fidelity in the chronicles, the lettersy and the 
satires of the time.* 

While Ferdinand's presence was more than ever necessary 
to support the drooping spirits of his party in Castile, he 
was unexpectedly summoned into Aragon to the assistance 
of his father* No sooner had Barcelona submitted to king 
John, as mentioned in a preceding chapter,f than the 
inhabitants of Roussillon and Cerdagne, which proyinces 
it will be remembered were placed in the custody of France 
as a guarantee for the king of Aragon's engagements, 
oppressed by the grierous exactions of their new rulers, 
determined to break the yoke, and to put themselves again 
under the protection of their ancient master, provided they 
could obtain his support. The opportunity was favourable. 

• Bernaldez, Reyes CaUSlicof, M8. cap. 4, 5, 7. — Zufiiga, Anales de 
Serilla, pp. 363, 364. — Alonio de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part. 2, cap* 
35, 38, 3d, 42. — Saez, Monedas de Enriqae IV. pp. 1-5.— Pulgar, in an 
epistle addressed, in the antumn of 1473, to the bishop of Coria, adverts to 
several circumstances which set in a strong light the anarchical state of the 
kingdom and the total deficiency of police. The celebrated satirical 
eclogue, also, entitled ^ Mingo Revulgo,** exposes, with coarse but cutting 
sarcasm, the licence of the court, the corruption of the clergy, and the pre- 
valent depravity of the people. In one of its stanzas it boldly ventures to 
promise another and a better sovereign to the country. This performance, 
even more interesting to the antiquary than to the historian, has been attri- 
bute by some to Pulgar, (see Mariana, Hist, de Espafia^ torn. ii. p. 475,) 
and by others to Rodrigo Cota, (see Nic Antonio, Bibliotheca Yetus, tom. 
iL p. 264,) but without satisfactory evidence in favour of either. Bouter- 
wek is much mistaken in asserting it to have been aimed at the government 
of John IL The gloss of Pulgar, whose authority as a contemporary must 
be considered dediive, plainly proves it to have been directed against 
Henry lY. f See chap. IL 
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A large part of the garrisons in the principal cities had been 
withdrawn hj Louis the Eleventh to cover the frontier on 
the side of Burgundy and Brittany. John, therefore, 
gladly embraced the proposal ; and on a concerted day a 
simultaneous insurrection took place throughout the pro- 
vinces, when such of the French in the principal towns as 
had not the good fortune to escape into the citadels, were 
indiscriminately massacred. Of aU the country Salces, 
Collioure, and the castle of Perpignan alone remained in 
the hands of the French. John then threw himself into 
the last-named city with a small body of forces, and instantly 
set about the construction of works to protect the inha- 
bitants against the fire of the French garrison in the castle, 
as well as from the army which might soon be expected to 
besiege them from without.* 

Louis the Eleventh, deeply incensed at the defection of 
his new subjects, ordered the most formidable preparations 
for the siege of their capital. John's officers, alarmed at 
these preparations, besought him not to expose his person 
at his advanced age to the perils of a siege and of captivity. 
But the lion-hearted monarch saw the necessity of animat- 
ing the spirits of the besieged by his own presence ; and, 
assembling the inhabitants in one of the churches of the 
city, he exhorted them resolutely to stand to their defence, 
and made a solemn oath to abide the issue with them to 
the last. 

Louis, in the meanwhile, had convoked the ban and 
arrOre-ian of the contiguous French provinces, and mus- 
tered an array of chivalry and feudal militia, amounting, 
according to the Spanish historians, to thirty thousand men. 

*^ Alonso de Palencia, Gordnica, MS. cap. 56. — Mariana, Hist, de 
Espana, torn. ii. p. 481. — ^Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 191. — Barant^ 
Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne, (Paria^ 1825,) torn. Ix. pp. 101-106. 

o2 
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With these ample forces, his lieutenant-general, the duke 
of Savoy, closely invested Perpignan ; and, as he was pro- 
vided with a numerous train of battering artillery, instantly 
opened a heavy fire on the inhabitants. John, thus exposed 
to the double fire of the fortress and besiegers, was in a 
very critical situation. Far from being disheartened, how- 
ever, he was seen armed cap-a-pie, on horseback from dawn 
till evening^ rallying the spirits of his troops, and always 
present at the point of danger. He succeeded perfectly in 
communicating his own enthusiasm to the soldiers. The 
French garrison were defeated in several sorties, and their 
governor taken prisoner; while supplies were introduced 
into the city in the very face of the blockading army.* 

Ferdinand, on receiving intelligence of his father's perilous 
situation, instantly resolved, by Isabella's advice, to march to 
his relief. Putting himself at the head of a body of Oas- 
tilian horse, generously furnished him by the archbishop of 
Toledo and his friends, he passed into Aragon, where he 
was speedily joined by the principal nobility of the kingdom, 
and an army amounting in all to thirteen hundred lances, 
and seven thousand infantry. With this corps he rapidly 
descended the Pyrenees, by the way of Man9anara, in the 
face of a driving tempest, which concealed him for some 
time from the view of the enemy. The latter, during their 
protracted operations, for nearly three months, had sustained 
a serious diminution of numbers in their repeated skirmishes 
with the besieged, and still more from an epidemic which 
broke out in their camp. They also began to suffer not a 
little from want of provisions. At this crisis, the apparition 
of this new army, thus unexpectedly descending on their 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 70. — Mariana, Hist, de 
Kspana, torn. ii. p. 482. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 148. — 
Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 195. — Anquetil, Histoire de France, (Paris, 
1805,) torn. y. pp. 60, 61. 
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rear, filled them with such consternation, that they raised 
the ^ege at once, setting fire to their tents, and retreating 
with such precipitation as to leave most of the sick and 
wounded a prej to the devouring element. John marched 
out, with colonra fljing and muuc playing, at the head of 
hie little band, to greet hja deliverers ; and after an affecting 
interview in the presence of the two armiee, the fiither and 
son retnned in triumph into Perpignan.* 

The Freneh anny, reinforced by command of Lonia, 
made a second inefiectnal attempt (their own writers call it 
only a feint) apon the city ; and the campaign was finally 
concluded hy a treaty between the two monarchu, in which 
it was arranged that the ling c^ Aragon should diahnrBe 
within the year the snm originally stipulated far the eerrices 
rendered him by Louis in hb late war with his Catalan 
subjects ; and that, in case of failure, the provinces of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne should be permanently ceded to 
the French crown. The commMiders of the fortified places 
in the contested territory, selected by one monarch from 
the nominatiouH of the other, were excused during the 
interini from obedience to the mandates of either, at leact, so 
far as they might contravene their redprocal engagement«.t 
(Sept. 1473.) 

There is little reason to believe that this ungnlar com- 
pact was subscribed in good faith by either party. John, 
notwithstanding the temporaiy mcconr which he had 
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his engagements, at a subsequent period of the war ; when 
he not only withheld the stipulated aid» but indirectly gave 
every facility in his power to the invasion of the duke of 
Lorraine. Neither was the king of Aragon in a situation, 
had he been disposed, to make the requisite disbursements. 
Louis, on the other hand, as the event soon proved, had no 
other object in view but to gain time to reorganise his 
army, and to lull his adversary into security, while he took 
effectual measures for recovering the prize which had so 
imexpectedly eluded him. 

During these occurrences, Isabella's prospects were daily 
brightening in Castile. The duke of Guienne, the destined 
spouse of her rival Joanna, had died in France ; but not 
until he had testified his contempt of his engagements with 
the Castilian princess by openly soliciting the hand of 
the heiress of Burgundy.* Subsequent negotiations for her 
marriage with two other princes had entirely failed. The 
doubts which hung over her birth, and which the public 
protestations of Henry and his queen, far from dispelling, 
served only to augment, by the necessity which they 
implied for such an extraordinary proceeding, were sufficient 
to deter any one from a connection which must involve the 
party in all the disasters of a civil war.f 

Isabella's own character, moreover, contributed essen- 

* Louis XI. is supposed with much prohahility to have assassinated his 
hrother. M. de Barante sums up his examination of the evidence with 
this remark. '* Le roi Louis XI. ne fit peutdtre pas mourir son fr^re, mais 
personne ne pensa qu*il en fut incapable.'' Hist des Dues de Bourgogne, 
tom. ix. p. 433. 

i* The two princes alluded to were the duke of Segorbe, a cousin of 
Ferdinand^ and the king of Portugal. The former, on his entrance into 
Castile, aaeumed such sovereign state, (giving his hand, for instance, to the 
grandees to kiss,) as disgusted these haughtf nobles, and was eventually the 
occasion of breaking off his match. Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. 
part 2, cap. 62. — Faria 7 Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, trjm. iL p. 392. 
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tiaUy to etrengthen her cause. Her sedate conduct, and 
the decorum maintained in her court, formed a strong con- 
trast with the frivolity and license which disgraced that of 
Henry and his consort. Thinking men were led to conclude 
that the sagacious administration of Isabella must eventually 
secure to her the ascendancy over her rival ; yhile all who 
sincerely loved their country could not but prognosticate 
for it, under her beneficent sway, a degree of prosperity 
which it could never reach under the rapacious and pro- 
fligate ministers who directed the coi^icils of Henry, 
and most probably would continue to direct those of his 
daughter. 

Among the persons whose opinions experienced a decided 
revolution from these considerations, was Pedro Gonzales 
de Mendoza, archbishop of Seville and cardinal of Spain ; a 
prelate, whose lofty station in the church was supported by 
talents of the highest order ; and whose restless ambition 
led him, like many of the churchmen of the time, to take 
an active interest in politics, for which he was admirably 
adapted by his knowledge of affairs and discernment of 
character. Without deserting his former master, he pri- 
yately entered into a correspondence with Isabella ; and a 
service, which Ferdinand, on his return from Aragon, had 
an opportunity of rendering the duke of Infantado, the head 
of the Mendozas,* secured the attachment of the other 
members of this powerful family.! 

* Oviedo assigns another reason for this change ; the disgust occasioned 
by Henry IV/s transferring the custody of his daughter from the family 
of Mendoza to the Pachecos. — QuincuagenaS| MS. hat. 1, quinc. 1; 
dial. 8. 

i* Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, p. 133. — Alonso de 
Palenda, Cor6nica, MS. part. 2, cap. 46, 92, — Castillo Cr6nica, cap. 163. 
—The influence of these new allies, especially of the cardinal, over Isabella's 
councils, was an additional ground of umbrage to the archbishop of ToledO| 
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A circumstance occurred at this time, which seemed to 
promise an accommodation between the adverse factions, or 
at least between Henry and his sister. The government of 
Segovia, whose impregnable citadel had been made the 
depository of the royal treasure, was intrusted to Andres de 
Cabrera, an«officer of the king's household. This cavalier, 
influenced in part by personal pique to the grand master of 
St. James, and still more perhaps by the importunities of 
his wife, Beatrice de Bobadilla, the early friend and com- 
panion of Isabella, entered into a correspondence with the 
princess, and sought to open the way for her permanent 
reconciliation with her brother. He accordingly invited her 
to Segovia, where Henry occasionally resided, and, to dispel 
any suspicions which she might entertain of his sincerity, 
despatched his wife secretly by night, disguised in the gafb 
of a peasant, to Aranda, where Isabella then held her court. 
The latter, confirmed by the assurances of her friend^ did 
not hesitate to comply with the invitation, and, accompanied 
by the archbishop of Toledo, proceeded to Segovia, where 
an interview took place between her and Henry the Fourth, 
in which she vindicated her past conduct, and endeavoured to 
obtain her brother's sanction to her union with Ferdinand. 
(Dec. 1473.) Henry, who was naturally of a placable 
temper, received her communication with complacency, 
and, in order to give public demonstration of the good 
understanding now subsisting between him and his sister, 
condescended to walk by her side, holding the bridle of 
her palfrey, as she rode along the streets of the city. 
Ferdinand, on his return into Castile, hastened to Segovia, 
where he was welcomed by the monarch with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction. A succession of fet^ and splendid 

who, in a communication with the king of Aragon, declared hiouelf, though 
friendly to their cause, to he released from all further ohligations to serve 
it. — See Zarita, Anales, torn. ir. lib. 46, cap. 19. 
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aitertauunents, at whicli both parties asauted, seemed to 
aimonnce an entire oblinon of all past animosities, and liie 
nation welcomed with satisfaction these symptoms of repoM 
after the Teiationa etniggle bj which it had been ao long 
agitated.* 

The repose, howerer, was of no great dm^tion. The 
dansb mind of Henry gradnally relapsed mider its ancient 
bondage ; and the grand master of St. James mcceeded, 
in coaseqaenee of an illness with which the monarch was 
suddenly seized after an entertainment given bj Cabrera, in 
infnung into his mind anspicions of an attempt at aseassi- 
nation. Heniy was so &r incensed or alarmed by the 
BDggestion, that he oiHicerted a scheme for privately seizing 
the person of hu sister, which was defeated by her own 
prudence and the vigiUnce of her friends. t — £ut, if tbs 
Tiut to Segovia failed in its destined pnrpose of a recon- 
ciliation with Henry, it was attended with the important 
conseqneoce of securing to Isabella a fsithfol partisan in 
Cabrera, who, from the control which hia situation gave him 
over tiie royal coffers, proved a most seasonable ally in her 
sobseqnent struggle with Joanna. 

Not long after this event, Ferdinand received another 
smnmons firom his father to attend him in Aragon, where 
the Htonn of war, which had been for some time gadiering 
in the distance, now burnt with pitiless fury. In the begin- 
ning of February, 1474, an embasaj, consisting of two of his 

■ CBrb*>a, Aulct, MS. inc. 73, 74.— F<il^, Btja C>t.!li«, f. 27. 
— Cutillo, Ctdnia, o^ 164.— AIuoh de PiJcDtia, Cortfiua, MB. put 2, 
Of. 15. — Ovkdo, Qaincn^enu, US. bu. I, ipaDe. 1, dkL 33. 
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principal nobles, accompanied by a brilliant train of cavaliers 
and attendants, had been deputed by John to the court of 
Louis the Eleventh, for the ostensible purpose of settling the 
preliminaries of the marriage, previously agreed on between 
the dauphin and the infanta Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, then little more than three years of age.* 
The real object of the mission was to effect some definitive 
adjustment or compromise of the differences relating to the 
contested territories of Roussillon and Cerdagne. The king 
of France, who, notwithstanding his late convention with 
John, was making active preparations for the forcible oc- 
cupation of these provinces, determined to gain time by 
amusing the ambassadors with a show of negotiation, and 
interposing every obstacle which his ingenuity could devise 
to their progress through his dominions. He succeeded so 
weU in this latter part of his scheme, that the embassy did 
not reach Paris until the close of Lent. Louis, who seldom 
resided in his capital, took good care to be absent at this 
season. The ambassadors in the interim were entertained 
with balls, j^to5, military reviews, and whatever else might 
divert them from the real objects of their mission. All 
communication was cut off with their own government, as 
their couriers were stopped and their despatches inter- 
cepted, so that John knew as little of his envoys or their 
proceedings as if they had been in Siberia or Japan. In 
the meantime, formidable preparations were making in the 
south of France for a descent on Roussillon ; and when 
the ambassadors, after a fruitless attempt at negotiation, 
which evaporated in mutual crimination and recrimination, 
set out on their return to Aragon, they were twice detained, 
at Lyons and Montpelier, from an extreme solicitude, as the 

* Carbftjal, Analei, M& ano 70.— Thii was the eldest child of Feidi- 
nand and Isabella, bom Oct. lit, 1470; afterwards queen of PortugaL 
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n^Dch gorenunent expressed it, to ascertaia the safest 
route throagh e. country intersected bj hostile smiies ; and 
■U this, notwithstanding their repeated protestations against 
this obliging disposition, which held them prisoners, in op- 
powtion to their own will and the law of nations. The 
prince who descended to eneh petty trickery passed for the 
wisest of his timOi* 

In the meanwhile, the S^gnenr da Lude had invaded 
Bonssillon at the head of nine hnndred French lances, and 
leu thonsaud in&ntry, snpported hy a powerfbl train of 
artillery, while a fleet of Genoese transports, laden with 
snppliea, accompanied the anny along the coast. EIna snr- 
rendered after a sturdy resistance ; the goremor and some of 
the principal priswera were shajuefnllj beheaded as traitors; 
and the French then proceeded to invest Ferpignon. The 
king of Aragon was so much impoverished by tiie incessant 
wars in which he had been engaged, that he was not only 
nnable to recnut his army, bnt was even obliged to pawn 
the robe of costly for which he wore to defend his person 
against the iuclemenciea of the season, in order to defray 
the expense of transporting his baggage. In this extremity, 
finding himself disappointed in the co-operation, on which 
he had reckoned, of his ancient allies the dnkes (J Bor- 
gundy and Brittany, he again summoned Ferdinand to his 
as^tance, who, after a brief loterriew with his father in 
Baicelona, proceeded to Saragossa to solicit lud &om the 
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of noble familj, but who had relinquished the privileges 
of his rank in order to qualify himself for municipal office, 
had acquired such ascendancy over his townsmen as to 
engross the most considerable posts in the city for himself 
and his creatures. This authority he abused in a shameless 
manner, making use of it not only for the perversion of 
justice, but for the perpetration of the most flagrant crimes. 
Although these facts were notorious, yet such were his 
power and popularity with the lower classes, that Ferdinand, 
despairing of bringing him to justice in the ordinary way, 
determined on a more summary process. As Gordo 
occasionally visited the palace to pay his respects to the 
prince, the latter affected to regard him with more than 
usual favour, showing him such courtesy as might dissipate 
any distrust he had conceived of him. Gordo, thus assured, 
was invited at one of those interviews to withdraw into a 
retired apartment, where the prince wished to confer with 
him on business of moment. On entering the chamber he 
was Buiprised by the sight of the public executioner, the 
hangman of the city, whose presence, together with that 
of a priest, and the apparatus of death with which the 
apartment was garnished, revealed at once the dreadful 
nature of his destiny. 

He was then charged with the manifold crimes with 
which he had been guilty, and sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on him. In vain did he appeal to Ferdinand, plead- 
ing the services which he had rendered on more than one 
occasion to his father. Ferdinand assured him that these 
should be gratefully remembered in the protection of his 
children ; and then, bidding him unburden his conscience 
to his confessor, consigned him to the hand of the execu- 
tioner. His body was exposed that very day in the market- 
place of the city, to the dismay of his friends and ad- 
herents, most of whom paid the penalty of their crime 
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in the ordinarj course of justice. Tliis extraordinarr pro- 
ceeding is highly charactenHtic of the unsettled tiniea in 
which it occDired ; when acta of violence often auperaeded 
the regular operntiou of the law, even in those countries 
whose forma of govemmant appronohed the neareet to a 
determinate conatitution. It will doubtless remind the 
reader of the umilor proceeding imputed to Louis the 
Eleventh, in the admirable sketch given ua of th&t monarch 
in "Quentin Durward."* 

The auppUea furnished by the Aragonese cortes were 
inadequate to King Jaiui'a necesaitiea, and he was compelled, 
while hovering with his little force on the con&nea of Roua- 
aillon, to witness the gradual reduction of its capital, without 
being able to strike a blow in its defence. The inhabitanta, 
indeed, who fought vrilh a reaolntion worthy of ancient 
Nnmantia or Saguntum, were reduced to the last extremity 
of famine, supporting life by feeding on the most loath- 
some offal, on cats, dogs, the corpses of their enemies, and 
even on such of their own dead as had fallen in battle ! 
And when at length an honourable capitulation was granted 
them on the 14th of March, 1475, the garrison, who eva- 
cuated the city, reduced to the number of four hundred, 
were obliged to march on foot to Barcelona, as they had 
conBumed th^ horses during the siege-t 

The terms of capitulation, which permitted every iDhahit- 
ant to evacuate, or reside unmolested in the city, at his 
option, were loo liberal to satisfy the vindictive temper of 
the king of France. He instantly wrote to hia generals, 
instructing them to depart from tl 

* AIddu de Pilcndai, Confnia, HS. [ 
fEqi^nc, tain. TiL p. 100— ZuriU, Ana 

f L. Muineo, C«u Hcmonblea, foL 
lib. 19, op. 13.— Cbn>ni(|n« Somdaleiue, 
Uouoda Pilenda, Cordnio^ HS. f«rt. S 
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tbe city so short of supplies as to compel an emigration of 
its original inhabitants, and to confiscate for their own 
use the estates of the principal nobility ; and, after delineat- 
ing in detail the perfidious policy which they were to pursue, 
he concluded with the assurance, ** that, by the blessing of 
God and our Lady, and Monsieur St. Martin, he would be 
with them before the winter, in order to aid them in its 
execution.*** Such was the miserable medley of hypocrisy 
and superstition which characterised the politics t)f the 
European courts in this corrupt age, and which dimmed 
the lustre of names most conspicuous on the page of 
history. 

The occupation of Roussillon was followed by a truce of 
six months between the belligerent parties. The regular 
course of the narrative has been somewhat anticipated, in 
order to conclude that portion of it relating to the war with 
France, before again reverting to the affairs of Castile, 
where Henry the Fourth, pining under an incurable malady, 
was gradually approaching the termination of his disastrous 
reign. 

This event, which, from the momentous consequences it 
involved, was contemplated with the deepest solicitude, not 
only by those who had an immediate and personal interest 
at stake, but by the whole nation, took place on the night of 
the 11th of December, 1474.t It was precipitated by the 
death of the grand master of St. James, on whom the 
feeble mind of Henry had been long accustomed to rest for 
its support, and who was cut off by an acute disorder but 

* See copiei of the original letters, as given by M. Barante, in his 
History of the Dukes of Burgundy, in which the author has so h^pily 
seized the tone and picturesque colouring of the ancient chronicle ; torn. x. 
p. 289, 298. 

t Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlioos, MS. cap. 10 — Carbajal, Anales. ^^ 
74.— Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 148. 
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a few montliB preTioiu, in the full prime of his unbitioiu 
schemes. The king, notwithstanding tho lingering nature 
of his disease gave him ample time for preparation, expired 
without a will, or eren, as geaenlly asserted, the designa- 
tdon of a successor. This was the more remarkahle, not 
onlj as being contrary to established wrage, but as occur- 
ing at a period when the Hucceeaion had been so long and 
hotlj debated.* The testaments of the Castilian sovereigns, 
though never esteemed poeitiTely binding, and occasionally, 

• Thit topie ii involrad in no litllB obscurilj, «nd bsa b«n reported 
with much diierepiiicj u well u iniccnracf hf ihe modera Spanish 
hiatoriun. Amoug the ucient, Cutillo, the hiatariogr^er of Henrj 17. 

■nymorediiEct wif theexutenceDfi will. (Crda. c. lea.) The cnnte 
of Lo« Pikdoa RfEfi ta ■ cliute, reported, he nyi, to hare eiltted b lh« 
tAtameuG of HenrjIV^in which he dcclam Joodd* hii daugfater and heir, 
<Rere> CatiSlicoa, MS. aap. 10.) Alonao de Palenda atalea posidTelf that 

M encceed him, referred to hia lefTeUrj Joan Goiualez for a knowledge of 
hia intenlioa. (CnJn. c. 92.) L. llarineo alao atatea that the king, " with 
hii Dinal improvideDM," left no will. (Cona HemarablH, (bl. 155.) 
Pnlgar, another conlcmpotiry, eipreaaljr dedaiea thii he execaied do will, 
and qaotei the voTi) dictated b; lilm to bi> eecretarj, in nhidi he limplj 
deugnatei two of the gianden u " eiecaUn of bi> eoul," {albactat (U n( 
(KtHna,) and foar olhen in conjunction with Ibem u the gnardisna of hk 
daughter Joanna. (Rereg Cat. p. 31.) Il Bccnu nol improbable thU the 
eiielenrM of tliia document baa been confounded with that of i lettameul, 
ud lliat with icfereoce to ii, the phraae above quoted of Cutillo, ai well 
■a the pUMge of Benialdei, ia to be interpreted. Carbajtl'i wild 11017 '^ 
the eiJBlcace of a will, of ita lecrelion for more than thirl}' jeara, and it< 
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indeed, set aside,* when deemed unconstitutional or even 
inexpedient by the legislature, were always allowed to have 
great weight with the nation. 

With Henry the Fourth terminated the male line of the 
house of Trastamara, who had kept possession of the throne 
for more than a century, and in the course of only four gene- 
rations had exhibited every gradation of character, from the 
bold and chivalrous enterprise of the first Henry of that 
name, down to the drivelling imbecility of the last. 

The character of Henry the Fourth has been sufficiently 
delineated in that of his reign. He was not without certain 
amiable qualities, and may be considered as a weak rather 
than a wicked prince. In persons, however, intrusted with 
the degree of power exercised by sovereigns of even the 
most limited monarchies of this period, a weak man may 
be deemed more mischievous to the state over which he 
presides than a wicked one. The latter, feeling himself 
responsible in the eyes of the nation for his actions, is 
more likely to consult appearances, and, where his own 
passions or interests are not immediately involved, to 
legislate with reference to the general interests of his 
subjects. The former, on the contrary, is too often a mere 
tool in the hands of favourites, who, finding themselves 
screened by the inteiposition of royal authority from the 
consequences of measures for which they should be justly 
responsible, sacrifice without remorse the public weal to the 
advancement of their private fortunes. Thus the state, 
made to minister to the voracious appetites of many tyrants, 

a£Srmed her to be his only daughter and Uwful heir. These letters were 
drafted by John de Oyiedo, (Juan Gonzalez,) the confidential seoretary of 
Henry IV. See Zurita, Anales, torn, ir, fol. 235-239. 

* As was the case with the testaments of AJfonso of Leon and Alfonso 
the Wise, in the thirteenth century, and with that of Peter the Gruel, In 
the fourteenth. 
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aoffera mcolculablj' more thiui it would from one. So fared 
it with Caetile noder Heary the Fourth ; dismembered hj 
fkction, her rerenuoB squandered on irorthlesB paraeites, the 
gnwsest Tiol&tiona of justice unredressed, public f^th be- 
come a jest, the treasury bankrupt, the court a brothel, and 
private morals too loose and audacious to seek even the 
veil of hypocrisy ! Never had the fortunes of the kingdom 
reached so low an ebb since the great Saracen invasion. 



Tb« luitarkn cannot compUia of m -want of aothcntic miterialt for tfae 
mgn of Hemj IV. Two of tho chroniclen of Chat periad, Alooao do 
Palenda and Bnriquez del Caldllo, were eye-wilnfliaei and coiUfHcaoDa 
aclon in the Kca« which tho; recorded, and connected witL oppotita 
betioiu. Tb« fonner of theao wrilen, Alonio do Palenda, wai born, ai 
iffttn from hii work, " Do STnonTtnU," cited bj Pellicer, (Bihiiatboca 
de Traductonia, p. 7,) in 1*23. Hit. Anionia hu fillea into tho error of 
dating hit birth nino ^ean later. (Kbliolbeca Veto*, torn. ii. p. 331) 
At tba age of teveatecn, ho iKcacne pa^ to Alibnao of CarthageiM, Biibop 
of Burgot, ud, in the (unilf of that oitimable prelate, acignired a tane for 
lelten, which never deaened him during a bnij political career. Ha 
afterwirda viriied Italy, vhere he became acquainted with Cardinal Bca- 
nrion, and tbiongh him with the learned Greelt Tr^Kznntiu, whoM 
leeturea on philoeoph; and iheloric he ailendtd. On hJi return to hit 
nati^ conntrj, he waa lued to tbo dignitj of roja] hiiloriogtt^iher hj 
Alfonw, yonnger brother of Henry IV,, and competitor with bim for the 
trOHD. He attached himielf to the fbrtonei of laabella, after Alfouu** 
deitli, and wai employed by the Anhbiihop of Toledo in many delicate 
negoliationi, pantcniarly in arranpng iho marriage of the prioceit with 
Ferdinand, for which purpoie he made a Kent jonmey into Aragon. On 
the accewian of laabella, he waa coaSrmtd in the office of natianal 
dmnicler, and paaied the remainder of hit life in the compoaition of 
philological and biilorical worhi and traniUtunu from the ancient cUmIc*. 
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capture of DAza> in 1489. His IiiBtorical style, iitrfrom scholastic pedantry^ 
exhibits the businosa-like manner of a man of the world. His Chronicle, which, 
being composed in the Castilian, was probably intended for popular use, is 
conducted with little artifice, and indeed with a prolixity and minuteness 
of detail arising no doubt from the deep interest which as an actor he took 
in the scenes he describes. His sentiments are expressed with boldness, 
and sometimes with tlie acerbity of party feeling. He has been much 
commended by the best Spanish writers, such as Zurita, Zuniga, Marina, 
Clemencin, for his reradty. The internal evidence of this is sufficiently 
strong in his delineation of those scenes in which he was personally engaged; 
in his account of others, it will not be difficult to find examples of negli- 
gence and inaccuracy. His Latin ** Decades** were probably composed 
with more care, as addressed to a learned class of readers ; and they are 
lauded by Nic. Antonio as an elegant commentary, worthy to be assiduously 
studied by all who would acquaint themselves with the history of their 
country. The art of printing has done less perhaps for Spain than for any 
other country in Europe ; and these two valuable histories are still per- 
mitted to swell the rich treasure of manuscripts with which her libraries 
are overloaded. 

Enriquez del Castillo, a native of Segovia, was the chaplain and histo- 
riographer of King Henry IV., and a member of his privy council. His 
situation not only made him acquainted with the policy and intrigues of 
the court, but with the personal feelings of the monarch, who reposed 
entire confidence in him, which Castillo repaid with uniform loyalty. He 
appears very early to have commenced his Chronicle of Henry's reign. 
On the occupation of Segovia by the young Alfonso, after the battle of 
Olmedo, in 1467, the chronicler, together with the portion of his history 
thee compiled, was unfortunate enough to fidl into the enemy*s hands. 
Tne author was soon summoned to the presence of Alfonso and his 
counsellors, to hear and justify, as he could, certain passages of what they 
termed his ^ false and frivolous narrative.** Castillo, hoping little from a 
defence before such a prejudiced tribunal, resolutely kept his peace ; and it 
might have gone hard with him, had it not been for his ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. He subsequently escaped, but never recovered his manuscripts, 
which were probably destroyed ; and, in the introduction to his Chronicle, 
he laments that he has been obliged to rewrite the first half of his master*s 
reign. 

Notwithstanding Castillo's familiarity with public aflairs, his work is not 
written in the business-like style of Palenda's. The sentiments exhibit a 
moral sensibility scarcely to have been expected, even from a minister of 
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nligion, in the ainipt court of Htarj IV. ; mod the boDMl indigiuliou of 
tfal wriur, at th« i.buM« which he witaCMcd, tomeCimea hreiki Ion in m 
•tnJD of cOBUdenfale olDqumrc The ■pint of hit vork, notwilhttudiog 
iU ahuadHit lojilty, mi; be ■]« canuneaded for ilt otndaur in relatioa 
(0 the putiiuu of Inbelk; which bu led loms critics to euppoM 
thit it underwsDt > r^admeaio ifter the (coBDaa of tbit prineew to 
the throne. 

CutiUo'* Chionicle, mors fortonits thu that of hii rinl, hu been 
published la a htndionie form under the cmro of Don Joee Aliguel do 
Floret, SecielmT of the Spuibb Aodemj of HiitoT7, to whoae learned 
Uboun in thii mj CdiIUu liteistuie ii w much indebted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACCESSION OF FB&DINAND AND ISABELLA. — WAB OF THB SUCCESSION.— 

BATTLB OF TOBO. 

1474—1476. 

Isabella proclaimed Queen. — Settlement of the Crown. — Alfonso of Por- 
tugal supports Joanna. — Invades Castile. — Retreat of the Castilians. 
— Appropriation of the Church Plate. — Reorganisation of the Army. 
— Battle of Toro. — Submission of the whole Kingdom. — Peace 
with France and Portugal. — Joanna takes the Veil. — Death of 
John II. of Aragou. 

Most of the contemporary writers are content to deriye 
Isabella's title to the crown of Castile from the illegitimacy 
of her rival Joanna. But, as this fact, whatever probability 
it may receive from the avowed licentiousness of the queen, 
and some other collateral circumstances, was never estab^ 
lished by legal evidence, or even made the subject of legal 
inquiry, it cannot reasonably be adduced as affording in 
itself a satisfactory basis for the pretensions of Isabella.* 

* The popular belief of Joanna's illegitimacy was founded on the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — I. King Henry^s first marriage with Blanche of 
Navarre was dissolved, after it had subsisted twelve years, on the publicly 
alleged ground of ** impotence in the parties.** 2. The Princess Joanna, 
the only child of his second queen, Joanna of Portugal, was not bom until 
the eighth year of her marriage, and long after she had become notorious 
for her gallantries. 3. Although Henry kept several mistresses, whom 
he maintained in so ostentatious a manner as to excite general scandal, he 
was never known to have had issue by any one of them. — To counter- 
balance the presumption afforded by these facts, it should be stated, that 
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These are to be deriyed from the will of the nation as 
expressed bj its representatives in cortes. The power of 
this body to interpret the laws regulating the succession, 
and to determine the succession itself, in the most absolute 
manner, is incontrovertible, having been established by 
repeated precedents from a very ancient period.* In the 
present instance, the legislature, soon after the birth of 
Joanna, tendered the usual oaths of allegiance to her as heir 
apparent to the monarchy. On a subsequent occasion, 
however, the cortes, for reasons deemed 8u£Scient by itself, 
and under a conviction that its consent to the preceding 
measure had been obtained through an imdue influence on 
the part of the crown, reversed its former acts, and did 
homage to Isabella as the only true and lawful successor .t 
In this disposition the legislature continued so resolute, 

Heniy appears, to the day of his death^ to have cheriahed the princeaa 
Joanna as his own ofispring, and that Beltran de la Cueva, dake of Alho- 
querque, her reputed father, instead of supporting her claims to &e crown 
on the demise of Henry, as would hare heen natural had he heen entitled 
to the hononn of paternity, attached himself to the adv<sie fiction of 
Isabella. 

Queen Joanna snrviTed her husband about six months only. Father 
Florez (Reynaa Cathdlicas, torn, iu pp. 760-786) has made a flimsy attempt 
to whitewash her character ; but, to say nothing of almost every contem< 
porary historian, as well as of the offidal documents of that day, (see 
Marina, Teorfa, torn. iii. part 2, No. 11,) the stain has been too deeply 
fixed by the repeated testimony of Castillo, the loyal adherent of her own 
party, to be thus easily effaced. 

It is said, however, that the queen died in the odour of sanctity ; and 
Ferdinand and Isabella caused her to be dqMMited in a rich mausoleum, 
erected by the ambassador to the court of the Great Tamerlane for him- 
self, but from which his remains were somewhat unceremoniously ejected, 
in order to make room for those of his royal mistress. 

* See this subject d^na»^ in extauo, by Marina, Teoria, part.«&y 
eap. 1-10. — See, also, Intr4Met I. of thSi History. 

■f* See part I. chap. 3. 
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that, notwitbBtaiiding Henry twice convoked the states for 
the express purpose of renewing their allegiance to Joanna, 
thej refused to comply with the summons ; * and thus 
Isabella, at the time of her brother's death, possessed a 
title to the crown unimpaired, and deriyed from the sole 
authority which could give it a constitutional validity. It 
may be added, that the princess was so well aware of the 
real basis of her pretensions, that in her several manifestoes, 
although she adverts to the popular notion of her rival's 
illegitimacy, she rests the strength of her cause on the 
sanction of the cortes. 

On learning Henry's death, Isabella signified to the 
inhabitants of Segovia, where she then resided, her desire 
of being proclaimed queen in that city, with the solemnities 
usual on such occasions.t Accordingly, on the following 
morning, being the 13th of December 1474, a numerous 
assembly, consisting of the nobles, clergy, and public magis- 
trates in their robes of office, waited on her at the alcazar or 
castle, and, receiving her under a canopy of rich brocade, 
escorted her in solemn procession to the principal square of 
the city, where a broad platform or scaffold had been erected 
for the performance of the ceremony. Isabella, royally 
attired, rode on a Spanish jennet, whose bridle was held by 
two of the civic functionaries, while an officer of her court 
preceded her on horseback, bearing aloft a naked sword, the 
symbol of sovereignty. On arriving at the square she 
alighted from her palfrey, and, ascending the platform^ 

* See part I. chap. 4, note 2. 
f Fortanately, this strong place, in which the royal treasore was depo- 
sited, was in the keeping of Andres de Cabrera, the husband of Isabella*8 
friend, Beatrice de Bobadilla. His co-operation at this juncture was so im- 
portant, that Oviedo does not hesitate to declare, ** It lay with him to 
make Isabella or her rival queen^ as he listed."— QuineuagenaS| MS. bat. 1, 
%uinc. 1, dial. 23. 
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seated herself on a throne which had been prepared for her. 
A herald with a loud Toice proclaimed, ** Castile, Castile for 
the king Don Ferdinand and his consort Bofia Isabella, 
queen proprietor [reina proprietaria) of these kingdoms ! " 
The rojal standards were then unfurled, while the peal of 
bells and the discharge of ordnance from the castle publicly 
announced the accession of the new soyereign. Isabella, 
after receiving the homage of her subjects, and swearing to 
maintain inviolate the liberties of the realm, descended from 
the platform, and attended by the same cortege, moved 
slowly towards the cathedral church ; where, after Te Deum 
had been chanted, she prostrated herself before the principal 
altar, and, returning thanks to the Almighty for the protec- 
tion hitherto vouchsafed her, implored him to enlighten her 
future counsels, so that she might discharge the high trust 
reposed in her with equity and wisdom. Such were the 
simple forms that attended the coronation of the monarchs 
of Castile previously to the sixteenth century.* 

The cities favourable to Isabella's cause, comprehending 
far the most populous and wealthy throughout the kingdom, 
followed the example of Segovia^ and raised the royal stand- 
ard for their new sovereign. The principal grandees, as 
well as most of the inferior nobility, soon presented them- 
selves from all quarters, in order to tender the customary 
oaths of allegiance ; and an assembly of the estates, con- 
vened for the ensuing month of Februaiy at Segovia, im- 
parted, by a similar ceremony, a constitutional sanction to 
these proceedings.f 

* Beraaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 10. — Garbajal, Analei, MS. 
■fio 75. — Alonso de'Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 93. — ^L. Marinee, 
Cosas MemoiableSy foL 155. — Oriedo, Qumcnagenas, MS. bat. 1, qninc. 2. 

diaLS. 

i* Marir.'t "^Sr-sr^ peculiar researches and opportunities make him tbr 
bestj is i.i, ithority for this conventkai of the eortes. (Teoria^ 
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On Ferdinand*s arrival from Aragon, where he was 
staying at the time of Henry's death, occupied with the 
war of Roussillon, a disagreeable discussion took place in 
regard to the respective authority to be enjoyed by the 
husband and wife in the administration of the govern- 
ment. Ferdinand's relatives, with the admiral Henriquez 
at their head, contended that the crown of Castile, and of 
course, the exclusive sovereignty, was limited to him as 
the nearest male representative of the house of Trastamara. 
Isabella's friends, on the other hand, insisted that these 
rights devolved solely on her, as the lawful heir and pro- 
prietor of the kingdom. The affair was finally referred 
to the arbitration of the cardinal of Spain and the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who, after careful examination, estab- 
lished by undoubted precedent that the exclusion of 
females from the succession did not obtain in Castile and 
Leon, as was the case in Aragon ;* that Isabella was 
consequently sole heir of these dominions ; and that what- 
ever authority Ferdinand might possess could only be 
derived through her. A settlement was then made on 

torn. ii. pp. 63, 89.) The extracts he makes from the writ of summons, 
however, seem to imply that the object was not the recognition of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but of their daughter, as successor to the crown. 
Among the nobles, who openly testified their adhesion to Isabella, were no 
less than four of the six individuals to whom the late king had intrusted 
the guardianship of his daughter Joanna ; viz. the grand cardinal of Spain, 
the constable of Castile, the duke of In&ntado, and the count of Benevente. 
* A precedent for female inheritance, in the latter kingdom, was sub- 
sequently furnished by the undisputed succession and long reign of Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella^ and mother of Charles Y. The intro- 
duction of the Salic law, under the Bourbon djmasty, opposed a new barrier. 
Indeed ; but this has been since swept away by the decree of the late 
monarch, Ferdinand YII., and the paramount authority of the cortes ; and 
we may hope that the successful assertion of her lawful rights by Isabella IL 
will put this much vexed question at rest for ever. 
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the ba^s of the original marriage coDtract.* All mnni- 
cipal appointments, and collation to eccleaiaBtical bene- 
fices, were to be made in the name of both with the 
advice and coneent of the queen. All fiscal nominations, 
and issues from the treaaury, were to be subject to her 
order. The commanders of the fortified places were to 
render homage to her alone. Justice was to be adminis- 
tered bj both conjointlj, when residing in the same place ; 
and bj each independently, when separate. Proclamations 
and letters patent vere to be subscribed with the Mgnatnres 
of both ; their images were to be stamped on the public 
com, and the united arms of Castile and Aragon emblasoned 
tm a common seal-t 

Ferdinand, it is said, was so much dissatisfied with an 
arrangement which vested the essential rights of sorereigntj 
in his consort, that he threatened to return to Aragon ; but 
Isabella reminded him, that this distribution of power was 



t Saluu da Hendoia, Crifu. del Gnn Cudenil, lili. 1, cap. 10. — 
L. MuiDco, C<MU UemonblH, fol ISfi, 156.— Zmiu, Auln, torn. it. 
foL 322-224 —Pulgar, Seja CkWILcos, pp. 35, 36. — 8« the original 
iDiDunicnt ligned by Ferdinand and lubrlla, dUd al length in Ddmuc'* 
DiKuisM VariM de Hiitoria, (Zaragoia, 1683,) pp. 295-313.— It doet not 
appear thai the Kltlemtnt wai erer confirmed by, or Indeed preaented lo, 
the coitei. Marina apeKks of it, hoveTcr, ai emanatiDg fiom (hat bodj. 
(Teorla, torn. ii. pp. 63, 64.) From Pulgar'a lUlement, aa well aa fnm 
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ratber nominal than real ; that their interests were indivi- 
sible ; that his will would be hers ; and that the principle 
of the exclusion of females from the succession, if now 
established, would operate to the disqualification of their 
only child, who was a daughter. By these and similar 
arguments the queen succeeded in soothing her offended 
husband, without compromising the prerogatives of her 
crown. 

Although the principal body of the nobility, as has been 
stated, supported Isabella's cause, there were a few fami- 
lies, and some of them the most potent in Castile, who 
seemed determined to abide the fortunes of her rival. 
Among these was the marquis of Yillena, who, inferior to 
his father in talent for intrigue, was of an intrepid spirit, 
and is commended by one of the Spanish historians as 
" the best lance in the kingdom/' His immense estates, 
stretching from Toledo to Miu-cia, gave him an extensive 
influence over the southern regions of New Castile. The 
duke of Arevalo possessed a similar interest in the frontier 
province of Estramadura. With these were combined the 
grand master of Calatrava and his brother, together with 
the young marquis of Cadiz, and, as it soon appeared, the 
archbishop of Toledo. This latter dignitary, whose heart 
had long swelled with secret jealousy at the rising fortunes 
of the cardinal Mendoza, could no longer brook the 
ascendancy which that prelate's consummate sagacity and 
insinuating address had given him over the counsels of 
his young sovereigns* After some awkward excuses, he 
abruptly withdrew to his own estates ; nor could the most 
conciliatory advances on the part of the queen, nor the 
deprecatory letters of the old king of Aragon, soften his 
inflexible temper, or induce him to resume his station at 
the court ; until it soon became apparent from his corre- 
spondence with Isabella's enemies, that he was busy in 
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undermining the fortunes of the very individual whom he 
had so zealously laboured to elevate.* 

Under the auspices of this coalition, propositions were 
made to Alfonso the Fifth, king of Portugal, to vindicate 
the title of his niece Joanna to the throne of Castile, and, 
by espousing her, to secure to himself the same rich 
inheritance. An exaggerated estimate was, at the same 
time, exhibited of the resources of the confederates, which, 
when combined with those of Portugal, would readily 
enable them to crush the usurpers, unsupported as the latter 
must be by the co-operation of Aragon, whose arms 
already found sufficient occupation with the French. 

Alfonso, whose victories over the Barbary Moors had 
given him the cognomen of ** the African,'' was precisely 
of a character to be dazzled by the nature of this enterprise. 
The protection of an injured princess, his near relative, was 
congenial with the spirit of chivalry; while the conquest of 
an opulent territory, adjacent to his own, would not only 
satisfy his dreams of glory, but the more solid cravings of 
avarice. In this disposition he was confirmed by his son, 
prince John, whose hot and enterprising temper found a 
nobler scope for ambition in such a war, than in the con- 
quest of a horde of African savages, t 

Still there were a few among Alfonso's counsellors, pos- 
sessed of sufficient coolness to discern the difficulties of the 
undertaking. They reminded him, that the Castilian nobles, 

* Alonio da Palenda, Cordnica, MS. port 2, cap. 94. — Garibaj, Com- 
pendioy lib. 18^ cap. 8. — Bernaldez, Reyes CaUSlicos, MS. cap. 10, ll.~- 
Pulgar, Letraa, (Madrid, 1775,) let. 3, al Anobispo de Toledo. — The 
aichbishop^s jealousy of Cai^dinal Mendoza is uniformly reported by the 
Spanish writers as the true cause of his defection from the queen. 

f Ruy de Plna, Chr<5mca d'el Key Alfonso Y., cap. 173, apud Col- 
Iec9a5 de livroB Intfditoe de Historia Portuguexa, (lisboay 1790-93|) 
torn. 1. 
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on whom he principally relied, were the very persons who 
had formerly been most instrumental in defeating the claims 
of Joanna, and securing the succession to her rival ; that 
Ferdinand was connected by blood with the most powerful 
families of Castile ; that the great body of the people, the 
middle as well as the lower classes, were fully penetrated, 
not only with a conviction of the legality of Isabella's title, 
but with a deep attachment to her person ; while, on the 
other hand, their proverbial hatred of Portugal would make 
them too impatient of interference from that quarter to 
admit the prospect of permanent success.* 

These objections, sound as they were, were overruled by 
John's impetuosity, and the ambition or avarice of his 
father. War was 'accordingly resolved on; and Alfonso, 
after a vaunting^, and, as may be supposed, ineffectual sum- 
mons to the Castilian sovereigns to resign their crown in 
favour of Joanna, prepared for the immediate invasion of 
the kingdom at the head of an army, amounting, according 
to the Portuguese historians, to five thousand six hundred 
horse and fourteen thousand foot. This force, though 
numerically not so formidable as might have been expected, 
comprised the flower of the Portuguese chivalry, burnmg 
with the hope of reaping similar laurels to those won of old 
by 'their fathers on the plains of Aljubarrotta ; while its de- 
ficiency in numbers was to be amply compensated by 

* The ancient rivalry 'between the two nations was exasperated into the 
most deadly rancour by the fatal defeat at Aljubarrotta, in 1235, in which 
fell the flower of the Castilian nobility. King John I. wore mourning, it 
is said, to the day of his death, in commemoration of this disaster. (Faria 
y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 394-396. — La Cl^de, Hist, de 
Portugal, tom. iii. pp. 357-359.) Pulgar, the secretary of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, addressed, by their order, a letter of remonstrance to the King of 
Portugal, in which he endeavours, by numerous arguments founded on 
expediency and justice, to dissuade him from his meditated enterprise. 
—Pulgar, Letrasi No. 7< 
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reennts frtm the dismffeeted party in Casffle, who voold 
eogerlj flock to tta baimen cm ita adranee aeroBB ths 
bordns. At the same time negotiatiofiB vere eatM«d into 
with die king of France, who waa ioTited to make a deicait 
opon Biacaj, hj a promiae, aomeiritat prein»tare, of a eea- 
won of the eonqnoed t^ritoij. 

Earlj in Maj, (1475,) the king irf P<wt«ga] pot liii arrnj 
in motion, and, entering Caatile bj the wkj of Efltrsnudnnt 
held a northerly conrae towaida Placenina, where he waa 
met hj the duke irf AreTah> and the marquis of Villena, 
and bj the latter nobleman preaeoted to die princeas Joanna, 
his destined hride. On the 12th of the month be waa 
affiaaced with aU beeoming pomp to this ladj, then scarcely 
thirteen jeara of ^^ ; uid a mcHenger wm despatched to 
the conrt of Rome, to solicit a dispensation fur their mar- 
riage, rendered neeessarj by the consanguinity of the par- 
ties. The royal pair were then proclaimed, with the uatu) 
Botemnities, sovereigns of Castile ; and circulars were trans- 
mitted to the different cities, setting forth Joanna's titlo 
and requiring their allegiance.* 

After some days giren to festiTity, the army resumed ita 
march, still in a northerly direction, upon Arevalo, whero 
Alfonso determined to await the arriral of the reiaforoementa 
which he expected from his Costilian allies. Had he struck 
at once into the southern districts of Castile, where most of 

■ R117 de naa, Cbnjnici d'el Sej Alfoa» T., ap. 174-178 Bcnul- 

do, RcjeiCstAlieat, MS. cap. 16, 17,18.— BernildailiUi, tW Alfoiuo, 
prerioaBlj to his uvatiDn, caused largeiHi of plntfl and monaj to be diitri- 
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those friendly to his cause were to be found, and immediately 
commenced active operations with the aid of the marquis of 
Cadiz, who, it was understood, was prepared to support him 
in that quarter, it is difficult to say what might have been 
the result. Ferdinand and Isabella were so wholly unpre- 
pared at the time of Alfonso's invasion, that it is said 
they could scarcely bring &ye hundred horse to oppose it. 
By this opportune delay at Arevalo, they obtained space for 
preparation. Both of them were indefatigable in their 
efforts. Isabella, we are told, was frequently engaged 
through the whole night in dictating despatches to hei 
secretaries. She visited in person such of the garrison 
towns as required to be confirmed in their allegiance, per- 
forming long and painful journeys on horseback with sur- 
prising celerity, and enduring fatigues which, as she was at 
that time in delicate health, wellnigh proved fatal to her 
constitution.* On an excursion to Toledo, she determined 
to make one effort more to regain the confidence of her 
ancient minister, the archbishop. She accordingly sent an 
envoy to inform him of her intention to wait on him in per- 
son at his residence in Alcaic de Henares. But as the 
surly prelate, far from being moved by this condescension, 
returned for answer, that, ** if the queen entered by one 
door, he would go out at the other,'* she did not choose to 
compromise her dignity by any further advances. 

By Isabella's extraordinary exertions, as well as those of 
her husband, the latter found himself, in the beginning of 
July, at the head of a force amounting in all to four 
thousand men-at-arms, eight thousand light horse, and 
thirty-thousand foot — an ill-disciplined militia, chiefly drawn 
from the mountainous districts of the north, which mani- 

* The queen, who was at that time in a state of pregnancy, hrought on a 
miscarriage hj her incessant personal ezpoiure.— Zuritay Analesy torn, iv 
foL 234. 
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fested peculiar devotion to his cause ; his partisans in the 
south being pre-occupied with suppressing domestic revolt, 
and with incursions on the frontiers of Portugal.* 

Meanwhile Alfonso, after an unprofitable detention of 
nearly two months at Arevalo, marched on Toro, which, bj 
a preconcerted agreement, was delivered into his hands bj 
the governor of the city, although the fortress, nnder the 
conduct of a woman, continued to maintain a gallant 
defence. While occupied with its reduction, Alfonso was 
invited to receive the submission of the adjacent city and 
castle of Zamora. The defection of these places, two of the 
most considerable in the province of Leon, and peculiarly 
important to the king of Portugal from their vicinity to his 
dominions, was severely felt by Ferdinand, who determined to 
advance at once against his rival, and bring their quarrel to 
the issue of a battle ; in this, acting in opposition to the more 
cautious counsel of his father, who recommended the policy, 
usually judged most prudent for an invaded country, of 
acting on the defensive, instead of risking all on the chances 
of a single action. 

Ferdinand arrived before Toro on the 19th of July, and 
immediately drew up his army before its walls in order of 
battle. As the king of Portugal, however, still kept within 
his defences, Ferdinand sent a herald into his camp, to defy 
him to a fair field of fight with his whole army, or, if he 
declined this, to invite him to decide their differences by 
personal combat. Alfonso accepted the latter alternative ; 
but, a dispute arising respecting the guarantee for the per- 
formance of the engagements on either side, the whole affiiir 
evaporated, as usual, in an empty vaunt of chivalry. 

* Carbajal, Aiules, MS. afio 75.~Piilgar, Reyes CatdliooBy pp. 45-55, 
— Ferrens, Hist. d^Eipagne, tom.'vn. p. 411. — Bemaldez, Reyes * 
MS. cftp. 23. 
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The Castilian army, from the haste with which it had 
been mu&tered, was wholly deficient in battering artillery 
and in other means for annoying a fortified city ; and, as 
its communications were cut off, in consequence of the 
neighbouring fortresses being in possession of the enemy, it 
soon became straitened for proyisions. It was accordingly 
decided in a council of war to retreat without further delay. 
No sooner was this determination known, than it excited 
general dissatisfaction throughout the camp. The soldiers 
loudly complained that the king was betrayed by his nobles ; 
and a party of over-loyal Biscayans, inflamed by the suspi- 
cions of a conspiracy against his person, actually broke 
into the church where Ferdinand was conferring with his 
officers, and bore him off in their arms from the midst 
of them to his own tent, notwithstanding his reiterated 
explanations and remonstrances. The ensuing retreat was 
conducted in so disorderly a manner by the mutinous 
soldiery, that Alfonso, says a contemporary, had he but 
sallied with two thousand horse, might have routed and 
perhaps annihilated the whole army. Some of the troops 
were detached to reinforce the garrisons of the loyal cities, 
but most of them dispersed again among their native moun- 
tains. The citadel of Tore soon afterwards capitulated. 
The archbishop of Toledo, considering these events as 
decisive of the fortunes of the war, now openly joined the 
king of Portugal at the head of ^ve hundred lances, boast- 
ing at the same time, that '* he had raised Isabella from 
the distaff, and would soon send her back to it again.*'* 

So disastrous an introduction to the campaign might 

* Bernaldez, Rejes Catdlicot, MS. cap. 1 8. — Faria y Souaa, Europa 
Portuguesa, tozn. ii. pp. 398-400. — Pulgar, Crdnica, pp. 55-60. — Ruy de 
Pina^ Chrdn. d'el Rey Alfonso Y.^ cap. 179. — La Clede, HiBt de Portugal, 
torn. iii. p. 366.— Zurita, Anales^ torn. ir. fol. 240-243. 
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indeed well fill Isabella's bosom with anxiety. The revolu- 
tionary movements, which had so long agitated Castile, had 
so far unsettled every man's political principles, and the 
allegiance of even the most loyal hung so loosely about 
them, that it was difficult to estimate how far it might be 
3haken by such a blow occurring at this crisis.* Fortu- 
nately, Alfonso was in no condition to profit by bis success. 
His Castilian allies had experienced the greatest difficulty 
in enlisting their vassals in the Portuguese cause ; and, far 
from furnishing him with the contingents which he had 
expected, found sufficient occupation in the defence of their 
own territories against the loyal partisans of Isabella. At 
the same time, numerous squadrons of light cavalry from 
Estraraadura and Andalusia, penetrating into Portugal, 
carried the most terrible desolation over the whole extent 
of its unprotected borders. The Portuguese knights loudly 
murmured at being cooped up in Tore, while their own 
country was made the theatre of war ; and Alfonso saw 
himself under the necessity of detaching so considerable a 
portion of his army for the defence of his frontier, as entirely 
to cripple his future operations. So deeply, indeed, was he 
impressed, by these circumstances, with the difficulty of his 
enterprise, that, in a negotiation with the Castilian sove- 
reigns at this time, he expressed a wiUingness to resign his 
claims to their crown, in consideration of the cession of 
Galicia, together with the cities of Tore and Zamora, and a 
considerable sum of money. Ferdinand and his ministers, 
it is reported, would have accepted the proposal ; but 
Isabella, although acquiescing in the stipulated money pay- 

* *^ Pues no 08 maratrilleis de eso,** sayt Oviedo, in relation to tliese 
tronbles, ^ que nd solo entre hermanoa suele baber ens diferenctaa, nuia 
sntre padre € hijo lo vimoa ayer, oomo suelen decir.** — Qaincnagenasy MS. 
bat. 1, qninc 2, dial. 3 



* 
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ment, would not coxiBent to the dismemberment of a singU 
inch of the Castilian territory. 

In «the meantime both the queen and her husband, un- 
dismayed by past reverses, were making every exertion for 
the re-organisation of an army on a more efficient footing. 
To accomplish this object, an additional supply of funds be- 
3ame necessary, since the treasure of king Henry, delivered 
into their hands by Andres de Cabrera, at Segovia, had 
been exhausted by the preceding operations.* The old 
king of Aragon advised them to imitate their ancestor 
Henry the Second, of glorious memory, by making liberal 
grants and alienations in favour of their subjects, which 
they might, when more firmly seated on the throne, resume 
at pleasure. Isabella, however, chose rather to trust to 
the patriotism of her people, than have recourse to so un- 
worthy a stratagem. She accordingly convened an assembly 
of the states, in the month of August, (1475,) at Medina 
del Oampo. As the nation had been too far impoverished 
under the late reign to admit of fresh exactions, a most 
extraordinary expedient Was devised for meeting the stipu- 
lated requisitions. It was proposed to deliver into the 
royal treasury half the amount of plate belonging to the 
churches throughout the kingdom, to be redeemed in the 
term of three years, for the sum of thirty ctientos, or mil- 
lions, of maravedis. The clergy, who were very generally 
attached to Isabella's interest, far from discouraging this 

^ The Tojvii coffers were found to contain about 10,000 marks of silver. 
(Pulgar, Reyes Catdl. p. 54.) Isabella presented Cabrera with a golden 
goblet from her table, engaging that a similar present should be segularly 
made to him and tiis successors on the anniversary of his surrender ot 
Segovia. She subsequently gave a more solid testimony of her gratitude 
by raising him to the rank of marquis of Moya, with the grant of an estate 
suitable to his new dignity. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. I, quiuc ^ 
dial. 28. 
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startling proposal, endeayoured to ranqnia}! the queen's re- 
pugnance to it, by arguments and pertinent illustrations 
drawn from Scripture. This transaction certainly exhibits 
a degree of disinterestedness, on the part of this body, 
most unusual in that age and country, as well as a generous 
confidence in the good faith of Isabella, of which she proTod 
herself worthy by the punctuality with which she redeemed 
it.* 

Thus provided with the necessary funds, the soyereigns 
set about enforcing new leyies and bringing them under 
better discipline, as well as providing for their equipment 
in a manner more suitable to the exigencies of the sendee, 
than was done for the preceding army. The reminder of 
the summer and the ensuing autumn were consumed in 
these preparations, as well as in placing their fortified 
towns in a proper posture of defence, and in the reduction 
of such places as held out against them. The king of 
Portugal, all this while, lay with his diminished forces in 
Tore, makiftg a sally on one occasion only, for the relief of 
his friends, which was frustrated by the sleepless vigilance 
of Isabella. 

Early in December, Ferdinand passed from the siege of 
Burgos, in old Castile, to Zamora, whose inhabitants ex- 
pressed a desire to return to their ancient allegiance ; and, 
with the co-operation of the citizens, supported by a large 

* The mdignation of Dr. Soluar de Mendoza is roiued by this miss]H 
plication «f the church's monej, which he zren ^ no necessity whatever 
Gonld justify.** This worthy canon flourished in the 17th century. (Crtfn. 
del Gran Cardenal, p. 147. — Pulgar, Reyes CatdL pp. 60-62. — Faria y 
Souss, Europa Portnguesa, torn. ii. p. 400. — Radei y Andnds, Lss Tres 
Oidenes, part. 1, fol. 67. — ^Zurita, Anales, torn. iT. foL 243. — ^Bemaldezy 
Beyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 18, 20.) Zuniga giTcf some additional particu- 
In-* r< >' 'Tting: the grant of the cortea, which I do not find rerified by anj 
" author* — Arnales de SeviUsy p. 872. 

<J2 
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detaebment from his main army, he prepared to invest its 
citadel. As the possession of this post would effectually 
intercept Alfonso's communications with his own country, he 
determined to relieve it at every hazard ; and for this pur- 
pose despatched a messenger into Portugal, requiring his 
son, prince John, to reinforce him with such levies as he 
could speedily raise. All parties now looked forward with 
eagerness to a general battle, as to a termination of the 
evils of this long-protracted war. 

The Portuguese prince, having with difficulty assembled 
a corps amounting to two thousand lances and eight thou- 
sand infantry, took a northerly circuit round Galicia, and 
effected a junction with his father in Toro, on the 14th of 
February, 1476. Alfonso, thus reinforced, transmitted a 
pompous circular to the pope, the king of France, his own 
dominions, and those well affected to him in Castile, pro- 
claiming his immediate intention of taking the usurper, or of 
driving him from the kingdom. On the night of the 17th, 
having first provided for the security of the city« by leaving 
in it a powerful reserve, Alfonso drew off the residue of 
his army, probably not much exceeding three thousand five 
hundred horse and ^ve thousand foot, well provided with 
artillery and with arquebuses, which latter engine was still 
of so cliunsy and unwieldy construction as not to have 
entirely superseded the ancient weapons of European war- 
fare. The Portuguese army, traversing the bridge of Toro, 
pursued their march along the southern side of the Douro, 
and reached Zamora, distant only a few leagues, hefore the 
dawn.* 

* Carbajal/Anales, MS. anos 75, 76.— Ruy de Pina, Chrdn. d'el Key 
Alfonso v., cap. 187, 189.— Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap 20, 22. 
— Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 63-78. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, 
fbl. 156. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 401, 404. — 
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At break of day, the Castilians were surprised by the 
array of floating banners, and martial panoply glittering in 
the sun from the opposite side of the river, while the dis- 
charges of artillery still more unequivocally announced the 
presence of the enemy. Ferdinand could scarcely believe 
that the Portuguese monarch, whose avowed object had been 
the relief of the castle of Zamora, should have selected a 
position so obviously unsuitable for this purpose. The 
intervention of the river, between him and the fortress 
situated at the northern extremity of the town, prevented 
him from relieving it, either by throwing succours into it, 
or by^annoying the Castilian troops, who, intrenched in com- 
parative security within the walls and houses of the city, 
were enabled by means of certain elevated positions, well 
garnished with artillery, to inflict much heavier injury on 
their opponents than they could possibly receive from them. 
Still Ferdinand's men, exposed to the double fire of the 
fortress and the besiegers, would willingly have come to an 
engagement with the latter ; but the river, swollen by 
winter torrents, was not fordable ; and the bridge, the only 
direct avenue to the city, was enfiladed by the enemy's 
cannon, so as to render a Sally in that direction altogether 
impracticable. During this time, Isabella's squadrons of 
light cavalry, hovering on the skirts of the Portuguese camp, 
effectually cut off its supplies, and soon reduced it to great 
straits for subsistence. This circumstance, together with the 
tidings of the rapid advance of additional forces to the support 
of Ferdinand, determined Alfonso, contrary to all expectation, 
on an immediate retreat ; and accordingly on the morning 
of the 1st of March, being little less than a fortnight from 
the time in which he commenced this empty gasconade, the 

Several of the contempnrnn' Castilian historians compute the Portugaete 
army at double the . . .cu in the text. 
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Portuguese army quitted its position before Zomora, with the 
same silence and celerity with which it had occupied it. 

Ferdinand's troops would instantly have pushed after 
the fugitives, but the latter had demolished the southern 
extremity of the bridge before their departure ; so that, 
although some few effected an immediate passage in boats, 
^e great body of the army was necessarily detained until 
the repairs were completed, which occupied more than 
three hours. With all the expedition they could use, there- 
fore, and leaving their artillery behind them, they did not 
succeed in coming up with the enemy until nearly four 
o'clock in the afternoon, as the latter was defiling through a 
narrow pass formed by a crest of precipitous hills on the 
one side, and the Douro on the other, at the distance of 
about ^ye miles from the city of Toro.* 

A council of war was then called to decide on the ex- 
pediency of an immediate assault. It was objected that 
the strong position of Toro would effectually cover the 
retreat of the Portuguese in case of their discomfiture ; that 
they would speedily be reinforced by fresh recruits from 
that city, which would make them more than a match for 
Ferdinand's army, exhausted by a toilsome march, as well 
as by its long fast, which it had not broken since the 
morning ; and that the celerity with which it had moved 
had compelled it, not only to abandon its artillery, but to 
leave a considerable portion of the heavy-armed infantry 
in the rear. Notwithstanding the weight of these objections, 
such were the high spirit of the troops and their eagerness 
to come to action, sharpened by the view of the quarry, 
which after a wearisome chase seemed ready to fall into 

* Pulgar, ReyeB Cattflicos, pp. 82-85. — ^Zurito, Anales, torn. iv. foL 
252, 253. — Fftriay Soum^ Europa Portugiiesa, torn. ii. pp. 404, 405. — 
Bernaldez, Reyes Cat<51icoS| MS. cap. 23.— Ruy de Pina, Chrtfa. d*el Be5 
Alfonso y.^ cap. 190. 
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their h&ndB, that they were thought more than Bufficient to 
couDterbalance everj ph jsical disadvantage, and the question 
of battle waa decided in the affirmative. 

Ab the Castilian army emerged from the defile into a 
wide and open plain, they found that the enemy had halted, 
and was already forming in order of battle. The kbg of 
Portugal led the centre, with the archbishop of Toledo on 
bia right wing, its extremity resting on the Douro ; while 
the left, comprehendiag (he arquobusiera and the strength 
of the cavalry, was placed under the command of his son, 
prince John. The numerical force of the two armiei, 
although in favour of the Portuguese, waa nearly equal, 
amounting probably in each to less than ten thousand men, 
about one-third being cavalry. Ferdinand toolk his station in 
the centre, opposite his rival, having the admiral and the 
duke of Alva on his left ; while bis right wing, diatributed 
into six battles or divisions, under their several commanders, 
was Bupported by a detachment of men-at-arms from the 
provincea of Leon and Galicia. 

The action commenced in this quarter. The Caatilians, 
raising the war-cry of " St. James and St. Lazama,' 
advanced on the enemy's leil under prince John, but were 
saluted with such a brisk and well-directed fire from his 
arquebusiers, that their ranka were disconcerted. The 
Portuguese men-at-arms, charging them at the same time, 
augmented their * ' ' " ' '"" '' '-"'---'- 

precipitately on tl 
supported by soi 
they were with d 
brought into th 
closed with the e 
general along tbi 
doubled fiercenec 
two monarchs in 
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fought as if C0D8C10US that this struggle was to decide the 
fate of their masters. The lances were shivered at the 
first encounter, and, as the ranks of the two armies mingled 
with each other, the men fought hand to hand with their 
swords, with a fury sharpened hy the ancient rivalry of the 
two nations, making the whole a contest of physical strength 
rather than skill.* 

The royal standard of Portugal was torn to shreds in 
the attempt to seize it on the one side and to preserve it 
on the other ; while its gallant bearer, Edward de Almeyda, 
after losing first his right arm, and then his left, in its 
defence, held it firmly with his teeth until he was cut down 
by the assailants. The armour of this knight was to be 
seen as late as Mariana's time in the cathedral church of 
Toledo, where it was preserved as a trophy of this desperate 
act of herobm, which brings to mind a similar feat recorded 
in Grecian story. 

The old archbishop of Toledo and the cardinal Mendoza, 
who, like his reverend rival, had exchanged the crosier for 
the corslet, were to be seen on that day in the thickest of 
the miWe, The holy wars with the infidels perpetuated the 
unbecoming spectacle of military ecclesiastics among the 
Spaniards to a still later period, and long after it had dis- 
appeared from the rest of civilised Europe. 

At length, after an obstinate struggle of more than three 
hours, the valour of the Oastilian troops prevailed, and the 
Portuguese were seen to give way in all directions. The 
duke of Alva, by succeeding in turning their flank, while 
they were thus vigorously pressed in front, completed their 

* CarUjaly Anales, MS. ano 76.— L. Marineo, Cows Memorablet, fol. 
168.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat6Ucos, pp. 85-89.— Faria y Soaaa, Europa 
Portuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 404, 405.— Bernaldcz, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 
23.— La ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, torn. iu. pp. S78-S83.— Zurita, Anales, 
torn. iy. fol. 252-255. 
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disorder, and soon converted their retreat into a rout. 
Some, attemptiog to croBB tbe Douro, were drowned : and 
maof, who endeavoared to effect an entrance into Toro, 
were entangled in the narrow defile of the bridge, and fell 
by the aword of their pursuers, or migerably perished in the 
river, which, bearing along their mutilated corpaes, brought 
tidings of the fatal victory to Zamora. Such were the heat 
and fury of the pursuit, that the intervening night, rendered 
darker than usual by a driving rain-storm, alone saved the 
scattered remains of the army from deatruction. Several 
Portuguese companieH, under favour of this obscurity, con- 
trived to elude their foes bj shouting the Castilian battle- 
ciy. Prince John, retiring with a fragment of his broken 
squadrons to a neighhouriog eminence, succeeded, by light- 
ing fires and sounding his trumpets, in rallying round him 
a number of fugitives ; and, as the position he occupied was 
too strong to be readily forced, and the Castilian troops were 
too weary and well satisfied with their victory to attempt 
it, he retained possession of it tJU morning, when be made 
good his retreat into Toro. The king of Portugal, who 
was misaing, was supposed to have perished in the battle, 
until, hy advices received 5'om him late on the following 
day, it was ascertained that he had escaped without per- 
sonal injury, and with three or four attendants only, to tbe 
fortified oastle of Castro-Nuno, some leagues distant from 
the field of action. Numbers of bis troops, attempting to 
escape across the neighbouring frontiers into their own 
GOUDtry, were mumed or massacred by the Spanish pea^ 
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success, distributed clothes and money to several prisoners, 
brought into Zamora in a state of utter destitution, and 
enabled them to return in safety to their own country.* 

The Castilian monarch remained on the field of battle 
till after midnight, when he returned to Zamora, being 
followed in the morning by the cardinal of Spain and the 
admiral Henriquez, at the head of the yictorious legions. 
Eight standards, with the greater part of the baggage, were 
taken in the engagement, and more than two thousand of 
the enemy slain or made prisoners. Queen Isabella, on 
receiving tidings of the event at Tordesillas, where she 
then was, ordered a procession to the church of St. Paul 
in the suburbs, in which she herself joined, walking bare- 
foot with all humility, and offered up a devout thanksgiving 
to the God of battles for the victory with which he had 
crowned her arms.f 

It was indeed a most auspicious victory, not so much 
from the immediate loss inflicted on the enemy, as from 
its moral influence on the Castilian nation. Such as had 
before vacillated in their faith, who, in the expressive Ian- 

* Faria j Souaa claims tbe bonoun of the victory for the Portuguese, 
because Prince John kept the field till morning. Even M. La Cl^de, 
\7ith all his deference to the Portuguese historian, cannot swallow this. 
Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 405-410. — Oviedo, Quin- 
cui^enas, MS. bat 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8.— Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del 
Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 46. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 85-90. — L. 
Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 158. — Carbajal, Anales, M3. afio 76.—- 
Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 23. — Ruy de Pina, Chrdn. d'el Rey 
Alfonso v., cap. 191. Ferdinand, in allusion to Prinoo John, wrote to his 
wife, that, if it had not been for the chicken, the old cock would have been 
taken.** — Garibay, Compendio, lib. 18, cap. 8. 

i* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 90. — The sovereigns, in compliance with 
a previous vow, caused a superb monastery, dedicated to St. Francis, to be 
erected in Toledo, with the title of San Juan de los Reyes, in com- 
memoration of their victory over the Portuguese. This edifice was still 
to be seen in Mariaiia*s time. 
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guage of Bemaldez, "estabao avira quieo veace," — who 
were prepared to take eidea with the atroDgest, now openly 
procliumed their allegiance to Ferdinand and Isabella ; while 
most of those who had been arrayed in arms, or bad mani- 
fested by &aj other overt act their hostility to the govern- 
ment, vied with each other in demonatrations of the most 
loyal submiBaioD, and Bought to make the best terms for 
themselves, which they could. Among the latter, the duke 
of Arevalo, who indeed bad made overtures to this effect 
some time prerions throngh the agency of his son, together 
with the grand master of Calatrava, and the connt of 
IJnie&a, his brother, eiperionced the lenity of government, 
and were confirmed in the entire possession of their estates. 
The two principal (lelinquenta, the marquis of Villena and 
the archbishop of Toledo, made a show of resistance for 
some time longer; but, after witnessing the demolition of 
their castles, the capture of their towns, the desertion of 
their vassals, and the sequestration of their revenues, were 
fain to purchase a pardon at the price of the most hnmble 
concessions, and the forfeiture of an ample portion of 
domain. 

The castle of Zamora, expecting no further succours 
from Portugal, speedily surrendered, and this event waa 
soon followed by the reduction of Madrid, Baeza, Toroi 
and other principal cities; so that in little more than six 
months from the date of the battle, the whole kingdom, 
with the exception of a few insignificant posts still garri- 
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Soon after the victory of Toro, FerdinaDd was enabled to 
concentrate a force amounting to fifty thousand men, for the 
purpose of repelling the French from Guipuscoa, from which 
they had already twice been driven by the intrepid natives, 
and whence they again retired with precipitation on receiv- 
ing news of the king's approach.* 

Alfonso, finding his authority in Castile thus rapidly melt- 
ing away before the rising influence of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, withdrew with his virgin bride into Portugal, where 
he formed the resolution of visiting France in person, and 
soliciting succour from his ancient ally, Louis the Eleventh. 
In spite of every remonstrance, he put this extraordinary 
scheme into execution. He reached France, with a retinue 
of two hundred followers, in the month, of September. He 
experienced everywhere the honours due to his exalted rank, 
and to the signal mark of confidence which he thus exhibited 
towards the French king. The keys of the cities were de- 
livered into his hands, the prisoners were released from 
their dungeons, and his progress was attended by a general 
jubilee. His brother monarch, however, excused himself 
from affording more substantial proofs of his regard, until 
he should have closed the war then pending between him 
and Burgundy, and until Alfonso should have fortified his 
title to the Castilian crown by obtaining from the pope a 
dispensation for his marriage with Joanna. 

The defeat and death of the duke of Burgundy, whose 
camp, before Nanci, Alfonso visited in the depth of winter, 
with the chimerical purpose of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween him and Louis, removed the former of these impedi- 
ments ; as, in good time, the compliance of the pope did the 
latter. But the kin^ of Portugal found himself no nearer 

* Goillordy Rivalit^, torn. iii. pp. 290-292. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. 
afio 76. 
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the object of his negotistions ; and, after watting a whcJa 
jear a needy suppliant at the court of Louis, he at length 
ascertained that his inaidious host was concerting an ar- 
rangement with hia mortal foee, Ferdinand and laabella. 
Atfonao, whose character alwaja had a spice of Quixotism 
in it, seems to have completely loBt his wits at this last 
reverse of fortune. Overwhelmed with shame at his own 
credulity, he felt himself unahle to encounter the ridicule 
which await«d his return to Portugal, and secretly withdrew, 
with two or three domestics only, to an obscure village in 
Normandy; whence he transmitted an epistle to Prince John, 
his son, declaring, " that, as all earthly vanities were dead 
within his bosom, he resolved to lay up an imperishable 
crown by performing a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
devoting himself to the service of God in some retired monas- 
tery ;" and he concluded with requesting his sod " to assume 
the sovereignty at once, in the same manner as if he had 
heard of his father's death."* 

Fortunately Alfonso's retreat was detected before he had 
time to put his extravagant project in execution, and bis 
trusty followers succeeded, though with considerable diffi- 
culty, in diverting him irom it ; while the king of France, 
willing to be rid of his importuaato guest, and unwilling 
perhaps to incur the odium of having driven him to so despe- 
rate an extremity as that of his projected pilgrimage, pro< 
vided a fleet of ships lo transport him back to his own 
dominions, where, to complete the farce, he arrived just five 
days after the ceremony of hia son's coronation as king of 
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luckless monarch should solace himself, as he had hoped, in 
the arms of his youthful hride ; since the pliant pontiff, 
Sixtus the Fourth, was ultimately persuaded hy the court of 
Castile to issue a new hull overruling the dispensation for- 
inerly conceded, on the ground that it had heen ohtained hy 
a misrepresentation of facts. 

Prince John, whether influenced hy filial piety or pru- 
dence, resigned the crown of Portugal to his father soon 
after his return ;* and the old monarch was no sooner re- 
instated in his authority, than, hurning with a thirst for ven- 
geance, which made him insensihle to every remonstrance, he 
again prepared to throw his country into oomhustion hy 
reviving his enterprise against Castile.f 

While these hostile movements were in progress, (1478,) 
Ferdinand, leaving his consort in possession of a sufficient 
force for the protection of the frontiers, made a journey into 
Biscay for the purpose of an interview with his father, the 
king of Aragon, to concert measures for the pacification of 
Navarre, which still cdhtinued to he rent with those san- 
guinary feuds that were hequeathed like a precious legacy 
from one generation to another.;^ In the autumn of the 

* According to Faria y Souio, John was walking along tbe Bborea of 
the Tagus, with the duke of Bn^nza, and the cardinal archbishop of 
Lisbon^ when he received the unexpected tidings of his fitther's return tc 
Portugal. On his inquiring of his attendants how he should receive him* 
** How but as your king and father ?** was the reply; at which John, 
knitting his brows together, skimmed a stone, which he held in his hand, 
with much violence across the water. The cardinal, observing this, whis- 
pered to the duke of Braganza, ^ I will take good care that that stone 
does not rebound on me.** Soon after, he left Portugal for Rome, where 
he fixed his residence. The duke lost his life on the scaffold for imputed 
treason, soon after John's accession. — Europa Portuguese, tom. ii. p. 416. 

+ Comines, M^moiree,, liv. 5, chap. 7. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portu- 
guesa, tom. ii. p. 116. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 20, cap. 25. — Bemaldez, 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 27. 

t This was the first meeting between father and son since the elevation 
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Mine year a treatj of peace was definitively adjusted between 
the pleaipoteDtiariea of Castile and France, at St. Jean de 
Lnz, in which it waa stipulated, as a principal article, that 
Louis the ElercDth ahould disconnect himself irom his 
alliance with Portugal, and give no further support to the 
pretensions of Joanna.* 

Thus released from apprehension ia this quarter, the 
sovereigns were enabled to give th^ undivided attention 
to the defence of the western borders. Isabella, accordingly, 
early in the ensuing winter, passed into Estramadura for 
the purpose of repelling the Portuguese, and still more of 
suppressing the insurrectionary movements of certain of her 
own subjects, who, encouraged by the vicinity of Portugal, 
carried on fiova their private fortresses a most desolating 
and predatory warfare over the circumjacent territory. 
Private mansions and farm-houses were pillaged and burnt 
to th6 ground, the cattle and crops swept away in their 
forays, the highways beset, so that all travelling was at an 
end, all communication cnt off, and a rich and populous 
district converted at once into a desert. Isabella, supported 
by a body of regular troops and a detachment of the Holy 
Brotherhood, took her station at TmziUo, as a central posi- 
tion, whence she might operate on the various points with the 
greatest facility. Her counsellors remonstrated against this 

of (be latter to the CutOlui IbroDO. Eiog John wooM not allow Feidi- 
DUid la kin bii hand ; ha ehoM to w*1k on hii lafl ; he ittcndcd bim to 
hitqiiuten,and,in ihort, during the whole twcnij dayi of their ronfereniw, 
mwiiicaled towarda hii wa all ths dcfcRoce which, u a parent, h« waa 
entitled to remve ftom him. ThU ha did on the gronnd that Ferdinand, 
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exposure of her person in the very heart of the disaf- 
fected country ; but she replied that ** it was not for her to 
calculate perils or fatigues in her own cause, nor by an 
unseasonable timidity to dishearten her friends, with whom 
she was now resolved to remain until she had brought the 
war to a conclusion.'* She then gave immediate orders for 
laying siege at the same time to the fortified towns of 
MedcUin, Merida, and Deleytosa. 

At this juncture the infanta Do&a Beatriz of Portugal, 
sister-in-law of king Alfonso, and maternal aunt of Isabella, 
touched with grief at the calamities in which she saw her 
country involved by the chimerical ambition of her brother, 
offered herself as the mediator of peace between the belli- 
gerent nations. Agreeably to her proposal, an interview 
took place between her and queen Isabella at the frontier 
town of Alcantara. As the conferences of the fair nego- 
tiators experienced none of the embarrassments usually 
incident to such deliberations, growing out of jealousy, dis- 
trust, and a mutual design to overreach, but were conducted 
in perfect good faith, and a sincere desire, on both sides, of 
establishing a cordial reconciliation, they resulted, after 
eight days' discussion, in a treaty of peace, with which the 
Portuguese infanta returned into her own coimtry, in order 
to obtain the sanction of her royal brother. The article^ 
contained in it, however, were too unpalatable to receive an 
immediate assent ; and it was not until the expiration of six 
months, during which Isabella, far from relaxing, perse- 
vered with increased energy in her original plan of opera- 
tions, that the treaty was formally ratified by the court of 
Lisbon.* (Sept.24, 1479.) 

It was stipulated in this compact, that Alfonso should 

* Ruy de Pina, Cbrdn. d'el Rcy Alfonso V., cap. 206. — L. Marineo, 
CosM Memorables, fol. 166, 167. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 85, 89, 
90. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 420, 421. — Ferrer» 
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relinquish the title and armorial hearings which he had 
assumed as king of Castile ; that he should resign his 
claims to the hand of Joanna, and no longer maintain her 
pretensions to the Castilian throne ; that that lady should 
make the election within six months, either to quit Portugal 
for ever, or to remain there on the condition of wedding 
Don John, the infant son of Ferdinand and Isabella,* so 
soon as he should attain a marriageable age, or to retire 
into a convent, and take the veil ; that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all such Castilians as had supported 
Joanna's cause ; and, finally, that the concord between the 
two nations should be cemented by the union of Alonso, son 
of the prince of Portugal, with the infanta Isabella, of 
Castile, t 

Thus terminated, after a duration of four years and a half, 
the War of the Succession. It had fallen with peculiar 
fury on the border provinces of Leon and Estramadura, 
which, from their local position, had necessarily been kept in 
constant collision with the enemy. Its baneful effects were 
long visible there, not only in the general devastation and 
distress of the country, but in the moral disorganisation 
which the licentious and predatory habits of soldiers neces- 
sarily introduced among a simple peasantry. In a personal 
view, however, the war had terminated most triumphantly 
for Isabella, whosG wise and vigorous administration, 
seconded by her husband's vigilance, had dispelled the 
storm which threatened to overwhelm her from abroad, and 

Hist. d*E0pagne, torn. tu. p. 538. — Carbajal, Annies, MS. afio 79. — Ber- 
naldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 28, 36, 37. 

• Bora the preceding year, Jane 28th, 1478. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. 
anno eodem. 

f L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 168. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos 
cap. 91. — Faria y Sousa, Eoropa Portngaesa, torn. ii. pp. 420, 421. — Ray 
de Pina, Ohrdn. d'el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 206. 
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established her in undisturbed possession of the throne of 
her ancestors. 

Joanna's interests were alone compromised, or rather 
sacrificed by the treaty. She readily discerned in the pro- 
yision for her marriage with an infant still in the cradle, only 
a flimsy yeil intended to disguise the king of Portugars 
desertion of her cause. Disgusted with a world in which 
she had hitherto experienced nothing but misfortune herself, 
and been the innocent cause of so much to others, she deter- 
mined to renounce it for ever, and seek a shelter in the 
peaceful shades of the cloister. She accordingly entered 
the convent of Santa Clara at Coimbra, where, in the follow- 
ing year, she pronounced the irrevocable vows which divorce 
the unhappy subject of them for ever from her species* 
Two envoys from Castile, Ferdinand de Talavera, Isabella's 
confessor, and Dr. Diaz de Madrigal, one of her council, 
assisted at this affecting ceremony ; and the reverend father, 
in a copious exhortation addressed to the youthful novice, 
assured her *' that she had chosen the better part approved 
in the Evangelists ; that, as spouse of the church, her 
chastity would be prolific of all spiritual delights ; her sub- 
jection, liberty, — the only true liberty, — partaking more of 
Heaven than of earth. No kinsman,*' continued the disin- 
terested preacher, — " no true friend or faithful counsellor, 
would divert you from so holy a purpose."* 

* Ruj de Pina, Chrdn. d*el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 20. — Faria y Sousa, 
Europa Portuguesa, torn. ii. p. 421. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 92. — 
L. Marineo speaks of the SeHora muy excdente as au inmate of the cloister 
at the period in ^rhich he was writing, 1522, (fol. 168.) Notwithstanding 
her' '^ iigrevocahle tows/' liowcver, Joanna several times quitted the 
monastery, and maintained a royal state under the protection of the 
Portuguese monarchs, who occasionally threatened to revive her dormant 
claims to the prejudice of the Castilian sovereigns. She may he said, con- 
■equently, to have formed the pivot on which turned, during her whole 
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Not long after thU event, king Alfooao, penetrated with 
grief at the Iobh of his destined bride, — tbe " excellent 
lady," aa the PortugueBO contiaued to call her, — resolved 
to imitate her example, and exchange his royal robes for the 
humble habit of a Franciscan friar. He consequently made 
preparation for resigning his crown anew, and retiring to 
the tnooaatery of Varatojo, on a bleak eminence near the 
Atlantic ocean, when he suddenly fell ill, at Cintra, of a 
disorder wliich terminated his existence on the 28th of 
August, 14SI. Alfonso's fiery character, in which all the 
elements of love, chivalry, and religion were blended to- 
gether, resembled that of some paladin of romance ; as the 
chimerical enterprises, in which he was perpetoally engaged, 
seem rather to belong to the age of knight-errantry than to 
the fifteenth century.* 

In the beginning of the some year in which the pacifica- 
tion with Portugal secured to the sovereigns the undisputed 
possession of Castile, another crown devolved on Ferdinand 
by the death of his father, the king of Aragon, who expired 
at Barcelona, on the 20th of January, 1479, in the eighty- 
third year of his age-t Such was his admirable coosti* 

life, th« diplomatic reUtiont between the c°urU of Cutile and Portug^, 

tween Iho royd fimiUei of the two countries, bj which Ferdiniind and 
lubella hoped lo delub the PortagoeK crown from hei intereiM. Joannm 
■fTected a rojal tljle ud nui^Gcence, and lubKribed kenelf, "I, the 
Qaeep," to the hut. She died is Ihe palace at Liibon, in 1530, in the 
69lii jm of her age, hafing aaniied moit of her uicieDt fiiendi, auiton, 
and competitoTS. — Joanna'a hiitoiy, iubiequent to her taking Ibe veil, bai 
been collected, vith hii luaal precisioii, bj Seflor Clemancin, (Mem. de 
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tution, that he retained not only his intellectual, but his 
bodily vigour unimpaired to the last. His long life was 
couBumed in civil faction or foreign wars ; and his restless 
spirit seemed to take delight in these tumultuous scenes, as 
best fitted to develope its various energies. He combined, 
however, with this intrepid and even ferocious temper, an 
address in the management of affairs, which led him to 
rely, for the accomplishment of his purposes, much more on 
negotiation than on positive force. He may be said to 
have been one of the first monarchs who brought into vogue 
that refined science of the cabinet, which was so profoundly 
studied by statesmen at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and on which his own son Ferdinand furnished the most 
practical commentary. 

The crown of Navarre, which he had so shamelessly 
usurped, devolved, on his decease, on his guilty daughter 
Leonora, countess of Foix, who, as we have before noticed, 
survived to enjoy it only three short weeks. Aragon, with 
its extensive dependencies, descended to Ferdinand. Thus 
the two crowns of Aragon and Castile, after a separation 
of more than four centuries, became indissolubly united, 
and the foundations were laid of the magnificent empire 
which was destined to overshadow every other European 
monarchy. 
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I HATE deferred to the present chapter a coiisideratioD of 
the important changes introduced into the interior admini- 
atration of Castile after the accession of Isabella, in order 
to present a connected uid comprehenuve view of tliem to 
the reader, irithont interruptiDg the progress of tlie military 
narrative. The subject may ofibrd an agreeable relief to 
the dreary details of blood and battle with which we have 
been ho long occupied, and which were rapidly converting 
the garden of Europe into a wilderness. Such details 
indeed Heem to haTe the deepest interest for contemporary 
writers ; but the eye of posterity, unclouded by personal 
iiiterest or passion, turns with satisfaction from tbem t« 
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exclusively for the benefit of his people ; who, endowed 
with intellectual gifts corresponding with his station, in an 
age of comparative barbarism, endeavours to impart to his 
land the light of civilisation which illumines his own bosom, 
and to create from the elements of discord the beautiful 
fabric of social order. Such was Isabella ; and such the 
age in which she lived. And fortunate* was it for Spain 
that her sceptre, at this crisis, was swayed by a sovereign 
possessed of sufficient wisdom to devise, and energy to 
execute, the most salutary schemes of reform, and thus to 
infuse a new principle of vitality into a government fast 
sinking into prematura decrepitude. 

The whole plan of reform introduced into the government 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, or more properly by the latter, 
to whom the internal administration of Castile was princi- 
pally referred, was not fully unfolded imtil the completion 
of her reign. But the most important modifications were 
adopted previously to the war of Granada in 1482. These 
may be embraced under the following heads. I. The 
efficient administration of justice. II. The codification 
of the laws. III. The depression of the nobles. IV. 
The vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the 
crown from the usurpation of the papal see. V. The 
regulation of trade. VI. The pre-eminence of royal 
authority. 

I. The administration of justice. — In the dismal anarchy 
which prevailed in Henry the Fourth's reign, the authority 
of the monarch and of the royal judges had fallen into such 
contempt that the law was entirely without force. The 
cities afforded no better protection than the open country. 
Every man's hand seemed to be lifted against his neighbour. 
Property was plundered ; persons were violated ; the most 
holy sanctuaries profaned ; and the numerous fortresses 
scattered throughout the country, instead of sheltering the 
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weak, converted into dens of robbers.* iBabella Eaw no 
better waj of checking this nnbounJed licence, than to 
direct against it that popular engine, the Semta Eermandad, 
or Holy Brotherhood, which had more than once ehaken the 
Castilian monarchs on their throne. 

The project for the re-organisation of this institution waa 
introduced into the cortes held, the year after Isabella'a 
accession at Madrigal, in 1476. It was carried into effect 
by the junta of deputies from the different cities of the 
kingdom, convened at Due&as in the same year. The new 
institution differed essentially from the ancient hermca^ 
dades, since, instead of being partial in its extent, it was 
designed to embrace the whole kingdom ; and instead of 
being directed, as had often been the case, againat the 
crown itself, it was set in motion at the suggestion of the 
latter, and limited in its operation to the maintenance of 
puhhc order. The crimes reserved for its jurisdiction were 
all violence or theft committed on the highways or in the 
open country, and in cities by such offenders as escaped 
into the countiy ; house-breaking ; rape ; and resistance of 
justice. The specification of these crimes shows their fre- 
quency ! and the reasons for designating the open countiy 
as the particular theatre for the operations of the her- 
mandad, was the facility which criminals possessed there 
for eluding the pursuit of justice, especially under shelter 

* AmODg otber cxamplca, Pulgar meDtioiu Ihit of tto ikajde of 

Cutro-Nnna, Pedro de Uead«u, wfao, from the ilroiig-holili in hii pcis> 

Ihiit Ihs atia Ol BorgM, AviU, SalHUand, Segoni, YilUdolid, Medin*, 
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of the strongholds or fortresses with which it was plentifullj 
studded. 

An annual contribution of eighteen thousand maravedis 
was assessed on every hundred vecinos or householders, for 
the equipment and maintenance of a horseman, whose duty 
it was to arrest offenders, and enforce the sentence of the 
law. On the flight of a criminal, the tocsins of the villages 
through which he was supposed to have passed were sounded ; 
and the quadrilleros or officers of the brotherhood, sta- 
tioned on the different points, took up the pursuit with such 
promptness as left little chance of escape. A court of two 
alcaldes was established in every town containing thirty 
families, for the trial of all crimes within the jurisdiction 
of the hermandad ; and an appeal lay from them in speci* 
fied cases to a supreme council. A general junta, com- 
posed of deputies from the cities throughout the kingdom, 
was annually convened for the regulation of affairs ; and 
their instructions were transmitted to provincial juntas, who 
superintended the execution of them. The laws, enacted at 
different times in these assemblies, were compiled into a 
code under the sanction of the junta general at Tordela- 
guna, in 1485.* The penalties for theft, which are literally 
written in blood, are specified in this code with singular 
precision. The most petty larceny was punished with stripes, 
the loss of a member, or of life itself ; and the law was 
administered with an unsparing rigour, which nothing but 
the extreme necessity of the case could justify. Capital 
executions were conducted by shooting the criminal with 
arrows. The enactment relating to this provides that *' the 
convict shall receive the sacrament like a Catholic Christian, 

* The Qaademo of the laws of the Hermandad has now hecome very 
rare. That in mj possession was printed at Burgos, in 1527. It has 
since heen incorporated with considerable extension into the Recopilacion 
of Philip II. 
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'and after that be executed as apeedilj as posuble, in order 
that his soul ma; pass the more securely .* 

MotwitbHtanding the popular couatitutiOD of the henuui- 
dad, and the obvious advantagea attending its introduction 
at this Juncture, it experienced so decided an opposition 
from the nobilitj, who discerned the check it was likely to 
impose on tbeir authority, that it required all the queen's 
address and peraeveraQce to effect its geueial adoption. 

The constable de Haro, however, a uobleman of great 
weight from bis personal oharacter, and the most extensive 
landed proprietor in the north, was at length prevailed on 
to introduce it among bis vassals. His example was 
gradually followed by others of the same rank ; and when 
the city of Seville, and the great lords of Andalusia, had 
oonsented to receive it, it speedily became established 
throughout the kingdom. Thus a standing body of troops, 
two thousand in niunber, thoroughly equipped and mounted, 
was placed at the disposal of the crown, to enforce the law, 
and suppress domestic insurrection. The supreme junta, 
which regulated the councUs of the bermanded, constituted 
moreover a sort of inferior cortes, relieving the exigencies 
of government, as we shall see hereafter, on more than one 
occasion, by important supplies of men and money. By the 
activity of this new military police, the country was, in the 
course of a few years, cleared of its swarms of banditti, as 

* Qnaderoo de Ua LejM Nucvu de la Hermudad, (Bnrg«, 1527,} 
leje. 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 16, 20, 36, 37.— Pulgmr, Rejci CilcHicoi, part. 2, 

cap. 51 L. Mannea, Com Memoisblei, foL 160, ei. lG39.-^MeiD. d« 

la Acad, de Hitt, lam. vi. Ilmt. 4— Carbajal, Anale^ H3. afio 76.-— 

Lebiija, Rerum GeaUram Decad. fol. 36. — Bj 

tutanU oT anch leignDnal towna ai refuaed to pa; 

Hermudad were excltided from ita benefita, aa 

and even the poner of recoveriiig thwr debit I 

^(dom.- — JiCj 33* 
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well as of the robber chieftains whose strength had enabled 
them to defy the law. The ministers of justice found a 
sure protection in the independent discharge of their duties ; 
and the blessings of personal security and social order, so 
long estranged from the nation, were again restored to it. 

The important benefits resulting from the institution of 
the hermandad, secured its confirmation by successive 
cortes, for the period of twenty-two years, in spite of the 
repeated opposition of the aristocracy. At length, in 1498, 
the objects for which it was established haying been com- 
pletely obtained, it was deemed advisable to relieve the 
nation from the heavy charges which its maintenance im- 
posed. The great salaried officers were dismissed ; a few 
subordinate functionaries were retained for the administra- 
tion of justice, over whom the regular courts of criminal 
law possessed appellate jurisdiction ; and the magnificent 
apparatus of the Santa Hermandad, stripped of all but the 
terrors of its name, dwindled into an ordinary police, such 
as it has existed, with various modifications of form, down 
to the present century.* 

Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes 
of reform, that, even in the minuter details, she frequently 
superintended the execution of them herself. For this she 
was admirably fitted by her personal address, and presence 
of mind in danger ; and by the influence which a conviction 
of her integrity gave her over the minds of the people. A 
remarkable exemplification of this occurred, the year but 
one after her coronation, at Segovia. The inhabitants, 
secretly instigated by the bishop of that place, and some of 

* Reoopilacion de las Leyes, (Madrid, 1640,) lib. 8, tit. 13, ley 44.— 
Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 379. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, 
cap. 51. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., torn. vi. Ilust. 6. — Lebrija, Rerum 
Gestarum Decad. fol. 37, 38. — Las Pragm^ticas del Reyno, (Sevilla 
1620,) fol. 85.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 160. 
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the principal citizens, rose against Cabrera, marquis ol 
Moya, to whom the government of the city had been 
intrusted, and who had made himself generally unpopular 
by his strict discipline. They even proceeded so far as to 
obtain possession of the outworks of the citadel, and to 
eompel the deputy of the alcayde, who was himself absent, 
to take shelter, together with the princess Isabella, then 
the only daughter of the sovereigns, in the interior defences, 
where they were rigorously blockaded. 

The queen, on receiving tidings of the event at Tordesillas, 
mounted her horse, and proceeded with all possible despatch 
towards Segovia, attended by cardinal Mendoza, the count 
of Benavente, and a few others of her court. At some 
distance from the city she was met by a deputation of the 
inhabitants, requesting her to leave* behind the count of 
Benavente and the marchioness of Moya, (the former of 
whom as the intimate friend, and the latter as the wife of 
the alcayde, were peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens), or 
they could not answer for the consequences. Isabella 
haughtily replied, that ** she was queen of Castile ; that 
the city was hers, moreover, by right of inheritance ; and 
that she was not used to receive conditions from rebel- 
lious subjects." Then pressing forward with her little 
retinue through one of the gates, which remained in the hands 
of her friends, she effected her entrance into the citadel. 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembling in greater 
numbers than before, continued to show the most hostile 
dispositions, calling out, " Death to the alcayde ! Attack 
the castle ! " Isabella's attendants, terrified at the tumult, 
and at the preparations which the people were making to 
put their menaces into execution, besought their mistress to 
cause the gates to be secured more strongly, as the only 
mode of defence against the infuriated mob. But, instead 
of listening to their counsel, she bade them remain qi 
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in the apartment, and descended herself into the court-yard, 
where she ordered the portals to be thrown open for the 
admission of the people. She stationed herself at the 
further extremity of the area, and, as the populace poured 
in, calmly demanded the cause of the insurrection. ** Tell 
me," said she, " what are your giievances, and I will do 
all in my power to redress them ; for I am sure that what 
is for your interest, must be also for mine, and for that of 
the whole city." The insurgents, abashed by the unex- 
pected presence of their soyereign, as well as by her cool 
and dignified demeanour, replied, that all they desired was 
the removal of Cabrera from the government of the city. 
"He is deposed already," answered the queen, ** and you 
have my authority to turn out such of his officers as are 
still in the castle, which I shall intrust to one of my own 
servants, on whom I can rely.*' The people, pacified by 
these assurances, shouted "Long live the queen! " and 
eagerly hastened to obey her mandates. 

After thus turning aside the edge of popular fury, Isabella 
proceeded with her retinue to the royal residence in the 
city, attended by the fickle multitude, whom she again 
addressed on arriving there, admonishing them to return to 
their vocations, as this was no time for calm inquiry ; and 
promising that, if they would send three or four of their 
number to her on the morrow to report the extent of their 
grievances, she would examine into the affair, and render 
justice to all parties. The mob accordingly dispersed ; and 
the queen, after a candid examination, having ascertained 
the groundlessness or gross exaggeration of the misdemean- 
ors imputed to Cabrera, and traced the source of the con- 
spiracy to the jealousy of the bishop of Segovia and his 
associates, reinstated the deposed alcayde in the full posses- 
sion of his dignities, which his enemies, either convinced of 
the altered dispositions of the people, or believing that the 
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favourable moment for resistance had escaped, made no 
further attempts to disturb. Thus, by a happy presence v( 
mind, au affair, which threatened at its outset disastrous 
consequences, was settled without bloodshed, or compromise 
of the royal dignity.* 

In the summer of the following year, 1477, Isabella 
resolyed to pay a visit to Estramadura and Andalusia, for 
the purpose of composing the dissensions, and introducing a 
more efficient police, in these unhappy provinces ; which 
from their proximity to the stormy frontier of Portugal, as 
well as from the feuds between the great houses of Guzman 
and Ponce de Leon, were plunged in the most frightful 
anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza and her other ministers remon- 
strated against this imprudent exposure of her person, where 
it was so little likely to be respected. But she replied, '* It 
was true there were dangers and inconveniences to be encoun- 
tered ; but her fate was in God's hands, and she felt a confi- 
dence that he would guide to a prosperous issue such designs 
as were righteous in themselves and resolutely conducted." 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent recep- 
tion from the inhabitants of Seville, where she established 
her head-quarters. The first days of her residence there 
were consumed in fetes, tourneys, tilts of reeds, and other 
exercises of the Castilian chivalry. After this she devoted 
ber whole time to the great purpose of her visit, the refor- 
mation of abuses. She held her court in the saloon ot the 

♦ Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 76.^ — Palgar, Reyes Catiflicos, part. 2, cap. 
69. — Ferreras, Hiat. d'Espagne, torn. viiL p. 477. — Lebrija, Rerum Gc»- 
tarum Dccad. fol. 41, 42. — Gonzalo de Oriedo lavishes many encomiums 
on Cabrera for ** bis generous qualities, his singular prudence in govern- 
ment, and bis solicitude for his vassals, whom he inspired with the deepest 
attachment** (Quincaageiiaay MS. bat. 1, qninc. 1, dial. 23.) The best 
panegyric on his character is the van"^ ken confidence which his royal mis- 
tress reposed in him to the li.. ^ ah. 
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alcazar, or royal castle, where she reyivcd the ancient prac- 
tice of the Castilian Bovereigns, of presiding in person over 
the administration of justice. Every Friday she took her 
seat in her chair of state, on an elevated platform covered 
with cloth of gold, and surrounded hy her council, together 
with the subordinate functionaries, and the insignia of a 
court of justice. The members of her privy council and of 
the high court of criminal law sat in their official capacity 
every day in the week ; and the queen herself received such 
suits as were referred to her adjudication, saving the parties 
the usual expense and procrastination of justice. 

By the extraordinary despatch of the queen and her 
ministers, during the two months that she resided in the 
city, a vast number of civil and criminal causes were dis- 
posed of, a large amount of plundered property was restored 
to its lawful owners, and so many offenders were brought to 
condign punishment, that no less than four thousand sus- 
pected persons, it is computed, terrified by the prospect of 
speedy retribution for their crimes, escaped into the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of Portugal and Granada. The worthy 
burghers of Seville, alarmed at this rapid depopulation of 
the city, sent a deputation to the queen, to deprecate her 
anger, and to represent that faction had been so busy of 
late years in th^ir unhappy town, that there was scarcely a 
family to be found in it, some of whose members were not 
more or less involved in the guilt. Isabella, who was 
naturally of a benign disposition, considering that enough 
had probably been done to strike a salutary terror into the 
remaining delinquents, was willing to temper justice with 
mercy, and accordingly granted an amnesty for all past 
offences, save heresy, on the condition, however, of a general 
restitution of such property as had been unlawfully seised 
and retained during the period of anarchy.* 

* Zuuiga, Annaloide Sevilla, b. 381.— Polgar, Reyoi Cat<Slioo8, part % 
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But Isabella became convinced tbat all arraDgemenU 
for eatabllshing permaaeDt tranquillitj in Seville would be 
iuefieetual, bo long as the foud continued betivesn tbe 
great familieH of Quzniau and Fonce do Leon, The duke 
of Medina Sidonia and tbe marquis of Cadis, the heads of 
these houses, bad posaesBed tbemaelTes of tbe royal towns 
and fortresses, as well as of those which, helooging to the 
citj, were scattered over its circumjacent territory, where, 
as has been previously atated, they carried on war against 
each other like independent potentates. The former of 
these grandees had been the loyal supporter of Isabella in 
the War of the Succession. Tbe marquis of Cadiz, on ^b 
other hand, connected by marriage with the house of 
Pacheco, had cautiously withheld his allegiance, although 
he bad not testified his hostility by any overt act. While 
the queen was hesitating as to the course she should pursue 
in reference to the marquis, who still kept himself aloof in his 
f<»^fied castle of Xerez, he suddenly presented himself by 
night at her reudence in Seville, accompanied only by two 
or three attendants. He took this step, doubtless, from tbe 
conviction Uiat the Portuguese faction had nothing further 
to hope in a kingdom where Isabella reigned not only by 
the fortune of war, but by the aOections of the people ; and 
he now eagerly proffered his allegiance to her, excusing his 
previous conduct as he best could. The queen was too well 
satisfied widt the submisuon, however tardy, of this for- 
midable vassal, to call him to severe account for past 
deliaqnencieB. She exacted from him, however, the fiiU 
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Sidonia. She next attempted to establish a reconciliation 
between these belligerent grandees ; but aware that, how- 
ever pacific might be their demonstrations for the present, 
there could be little hope of permanently allaying the in- 
herited feuds of a century, whilst the neighbourhood of the 
parties to each other must necessarily multiply fresh causes 
of disgust, she caused them to withdraw from Seville to 
their estates in the country, and by this expedient suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flame of discord.* 

In the following year, 1478, Isabella accompanied her 
husband in a tour through Andalusia, for the immediate 
purpose of reconnoitring the coast. In the course of this 
progress, they were splendidly entertained by the duke and 
marquis at their patrimonial estates. They afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Cordova, where they adopted a similar policy with 
that pursued at Seville ; compelling the count de Oabra, 
connected with the blood royal, and Alonso de Aguilar, lord 
of Montilla, whose factions had long desolated this fair city, 
to withdraw into the country, and restore the immense pos- 
sessions which they had usurped both from the municipality 
and the crown, t 

One example among others may be mentioned, of the 
rectitude and severe impartiality with which Isabella ad- 
ministered justice, that occurred in the case of a wealthy 
Galician knight, named Alvaro Ya&ez de Lugo. This 
person, being convicted of a capital offence, attended with 
the most aggravating circumstances, sought to obtain a 
commutation of his punishment by the payment of forty 

* Bernaldez, Reyes CatdlicoB, MS. cap. 29^ — ^Znrita, Anales, torn, iv 
fol. 283. — Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 382. — Lebrija, Rerum Gefltarum 
Decad. lib. 7. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, ubi supra. — Garibay, Com- 
pendio, lib. 18, cap. 11. 

f Bernaldez, Reyes Cat<51icoB, MS. cap. 30. — Pulgar, Reyes Catt^ucjs. 
part. 2, cap. 78. 
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thousand dohlas of gold to the queen, a sum exceeding, at 
that time, the annual rents of the crown. Some of Isabella's 
counsellors would have persuaded her to accept the donatiTe, 
and appropriate it to the pious purposes of the Moorish war. 
But, far from being blinded by their sophistry, she suffered 
the law to take its course, and, in order to place her con- 
duct above every suspicion of a mercenary motive, allowed 
his estates, which might legally have been confiscated to 
the erown, to descend to his natural heirs. Nothing con- 
tributed more to re-establish the supremacy of law in this 
reign, than the certainty of its execution, without respect 
to wealth or rank ; for the insubordination prevalent 
throughout Castile was chiefly imputable to persons of 
this description, who, if they failed to defeat justice by 
force, were sure of doing so by the corruption of its 
ministers.* 

Ferdinand and Isabella employed the same vigorous 
measures in the other parts of their dominions, which had 
proved so successful in Andalusia, for the extirpation of the 
hordes of banditti, and of the robber-knights, who differed 
in no req)ect from the former but in their superior power. 
In Galicia alone, fifty fortresses, the strong-holds of tyranny, 
were razed to the ground ; and fifteen hundred malefactors, 
it was computed, were compelled to fly the kingdom. "The 
wretched inhabitants of the mountains," says a writer of 
that age, " who had long since despaired of justice, blessed 
God for their deliverance, as it were, from a deplorable 
captivity."! 

* " En may inclinada,'* njs Pulgar, " £ facer justicia, tanto qao lo era 
Imputado leguir mas la via de rigor que de la piedad ; y esto &cia por 
remediar & la gran corrupeion do crfmines quo fiUM en el Reyno quando 
•ttbcedid en A."— Reyes Catdlicos, p. 37. 

t Polgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 97, 98. — L. Marineo, Cosu 
Memorables, fol. 162. 

TOL. I. 8 
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While the Boyereigns were thus personally occupied with 
the suppression of domestic discord, and the establishment of 
an efficient police, they were not inattentive to the higher 
tribunals, to whose keeping, chiefly, were entrusted the per- 
sonal rights and property of the subject. They re-organised 
the royal or privy council, whose powers, although, as has 
been noticed in the Introduction, principally of an administra- 
tive nature, had been gradually encroaching on those of the 
superior courts of law. During the last century, this body 
had consistedof prelates, knights, and lawyers^ whose num- 
bers and relative proportions had varied in different times. 
The right of the great ecclesiastics and nobles to a seat in 
it was, indeed, recognised, but the transaction of business 
was reserved for the counsellors specially appointed.* 
Much the larger proportion of these, by the new arrange- 
ment, was made up of jurists, whose professional education 
and experience eminently qualified them for the station. 
The specific duties and interior management of the council 
were prescribed with sufficient accuracy. Its authority, 
as a court of justice, was carefully limited ; but, as it 
was charged with the principal executive duties of govern- 
ment, it was consulted in all important transactions by 
the sovereigns, who paid great deference to its opinions, 
and very frequently assisted at its deliberations.! 

* Ordenan9&s Reaiesde Castilla, (Burgos, 1528,) lib. 2, tit. 3, ley 31. 

This constitutional, though, as it would seem, impotent right of the 
nobility, is noticed by Sempere. (Hist, des Cortes, pp. 123, 129.) It 
should not have escaped Marina. 

i* Lib. 2, tit. 3, of the Ordenan9a8 Reales is devoted to the royal 
council. The number of the members was limited to one prelate as pre- 
sident, three knights, and eight or nine jurists. (Prdlogo.) The sessions were 
to be held every day in the palace. (Leyes 1,2.) They were instructed to 
refer to the other tribunals all matters not strictly coming within their own 
jurisdiction. (Ley 4.) Their acts, in all cases except those specially re- 
■erved, were to have the force of law without the royal signature. (Leyei 
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No cbange was made in the high criminal court of alcaldes 
de corte, except in its forms of proceeding. But the royal 
audience, or chancery, the supreme and final court of 
appeal in civil causes, was entirely remodelled« The place 
of its sittings, hefore indeterminate, and consequently 
occasioning much trouhle and cost to the litigants, was 
fixed at Valladolid. Laws were passed to protect the 
tribunal from the interference of the crown, and the queen 
was careful to fill the bench with magistrates whose wisdom 
and integrity would afibrd the best guarantee for a faithful 
interpretation of the law.* 

In the cortes of Madrigal (1476), and still more in the 
celebrated one of Toledo (1480), many excellent proyisions 

23, 24.) See also Los Doctores Asso y Manuel, Instituciones del Derecho 
Civil de Castilla, (Madrid, 1792,) Intxod. p. Ill ; and Santiago Agustin 
Biol, Informe, apud Semanai-io Erudite, (Madrid, 1788,) torn. iii. p. 1 14, 
"viho is mistaken in stating the number of jurists in the council", at this 
time, at sixteen ; a change which did not take place till Philip IL's reign. 
(Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 2, tit. 4, ley 1.) 

Marina denies that the council could constitutionally exercise any 
judicial authority, at least in suits between private parties ; and quotes a 
passage from Pulgar, showing that its usurpations in this way were restrained 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. (Teoria, part. 2, cap. 29.) Powers of this 
nature, however, to a considerable extent, appear to have been conceded to 
it by more than one statute under this reign. See Recop. de las Leyes 
{lib. 2, tit. 4, leyes 20, 22, and tit. 5, ley 12) ; and the unqualified testi- 
mony of Riol, Informe, apud Semanario Erudito, ubi supra. 

* Ordenan9a8 Reales, lib. 2, tit. 4. — Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, 
part 2, cap. 25. 

By one of the statutes, (ley 4,) the commission of the judges, which 
before extended to life, or a long period, was abridged to one year. This 
important innovation was made at the earnest and repeated remonstrance of 
corles, who traced the remissness and corruption, too frequent of late in the 
court, to the circumstance that its decisions were not liable to be reviewed 
during life. (Teoria, ubi supra.) The legislature probably mistook the 
true cause of the evil. Few will doubt, at any rate, that the remedy pro- 
{KMied must have been fraught with far greater. 

s2 
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were made for the equitable sdminiatratton of justice, aft 
well BB for regulstiog the tribunals. The judges were lo 
ascertain every week, either by personal inspection or 
report, the condition of the prisonB, the number of the 
prisoners, and tbe nature of the ofTeaces for which they 
were confined. They were required to bring them to & 
speedy trial, and afford every facility for their defence. 
An Bttomej was provided at the public expense, under 
the title of "advocate for the poor," whose duty it was 
to defend the suits of such aa were unable to maintain 
them at their own cost. Severe penalties were enacted 
agunst venality in the judges, a gross evil under die 
preceding reigns, as well as agunst such counsel as took. 
exorbitant fees, or even muntained actions that were mani- 
festly unjust. Finally, commisuoners were appointed to 
inspect and make report of the proceedings of municipal 
and other inferior courts throughont the kingdom.* 

The sovereigns testified their respect for the law by 
reviving the ancient but obsolete practice of presiding per- 
sonally in the tribunals, at least once a week. " I well 
remember," says one of tlieir court, " to have seen the 
queen, together with the Catholic king, her husband, 
sitting in judgment in the alcazar of Madrid, every Friday, 
dispensing justice to all such, great and small, as came 
to demand it. This was indeed the golden age of jus- 
tice," continues the enthusiastic writer; "and since our 
Bunted mistress has been taken from us, it has been more 
difficult, and far more costiy, to transact business with a 
stripliog of a secretary, than it was with the queen and all 



u Retiti, lib. 2, tiL I, 8, 4, \S, 16, 17, 19 ; Ub. 3. tit. 2. 
Racop. ds lu Lejot, lib. S, tit. 4, S, 16.— Fulgir, ReyetCitdlicH.put. 
op. 94. 

f Ovifdo, Quliicu(>Du, MS.— Bj ooa of tbe italutn of tlv cortn 
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By the modiiicalioDB then introduced, the basis wu laid 
■of the judiciary system, such na it haa been perpetuated to 
die preaeut nge. The law acquired an authority which, in 
the language of a Spanish writer, " caused a decree, signed 
by two or three judges, to be more respected since that 
time, than an army before."* But perhaps the results of 
this improved administration cannot he better convoyed 
than in the words of an eyewitness. " Whereas," says 
Fulgar, " the kingdom was previously filled with banditti 
and malefactors of every description, who committed the 
most diabolical excesses, in open contempt of law, there was 
uow such terror impressed on the hearts of all, that no one 
dared to lift hta arm against another, or even to assail him 
with contumelious or discourteous language. The knight 
and the squire,, who had before oppressed the labourer, wera 
intimidated by the fear of that justice which was sure to b« 
executed on them ; the roads were swept of the banditti ; 
the fortresses, the strong-bolds of violence, were thrown 
open ; and the whole nation, restored to tranquillity and 
order,, sought no other redress than that aETorded by the 
operation of the law."t 

II. Codification of the laws. — Whatever reforms might 
have been introduced into the Castilian judicatures, they 
would have been of little avail without a corresponding 
improvement in the system of jurisprudence by which their 
decisions were to be regulated. This was made up of the 
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Visigothic code, as the basis ; the fueros of the Castiliaa 
princes, as far back as the eleventh century ; and the 
" Siete Partidas," the famous compilation of Alfonso the 
Tenth, digested chiefly from maxims of the civil law.* The 
deficiencies of these ancient codes had been gradually sup- 
plied by such an accumulation of statutes and ordinances^ as 
rendered the legislation of Castile in the highest degree 
complex, and often contradictory. The embarrassment re- 
sulting from this occasioned, as may be imagined, much 
tardiness, as well as uncertainty, in the decisions of the 
courts, who, despairing of reconciling the discrepancies in 
their own law, governed themselves almost exclusively by 
the Roman, so much less accommodated, as it was, than 
their own, to the genius of the national institutions, as wcU 
as to the principles of freedom.! 

* Prieto y Sotelo, Historiadel Derecho Real de Espaua, (Madrid, 1738,) 
lib. 3, cap. 16-21. — Marina has made an elaborate commentary on 
Alfonso's celebrated code, in his Ensayo Histdrico-Critico sobre la Antigua 
Legislacion de Castilla, (Madrid, 1808,) pp. 269 et seq. The English 
reader will find a more succinct analysis in Dr. Dunham^s History of Spain 
and Portugal, (London, 1832,) in Lardner*s Cyclopedia, vol. ir. pp. 121- 
150. The latter has giveti a more exact, and, at the same time, extended 
view of the early Castilian legislation, probably than is to be found, in th& 
same compass, in any of the Peninsular writera. 

i* Marina (in his Ensayo Hist6rico-Critico, p. 388,) quotes a popular 
satire of the fifteenth century, directed with considerable humour against 
these abuses, which lead the writer in the lut stanza to envy even the 
summary style of Mahometan justice. 

*' En tierra de Moros un solo alcalde 

Libra lo cevil e lo creminal, 

E todo el dia se esta de valde , 

Por la justicia andar muy igual : 

Alii non es Azo, nin es Decretal, 

Nin es Roberto, nin la Clementina, 

Salvo discrecion e buena doctrina, 

La qual muestra a todos vevir communal." — P. 38J^. 
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The Dation had long felt the pressure of these evils, and 
made attempts to redress them in repeated cortea. But 
every effort proved unavailing during the stomi; or imbecile 
reigns of the princes of Trastamara. At length, the sub- 
ject having been reamned in the cortes of Toledo, in 1480, 
Dr. AlfoDSO Diaz de MontalTO, whose professional science 
had been matured under the reigns of three successive 
sovereigns, wu charged with the commissiou of revising 
the laws of Castile, and of compiling a code which should 
be of general application throughout the kingdom. 

This laborious undertaking was accomplished in little 
more than four years ; and his work, which subsequently 
bore the titlo of Ordetian^ag Reales, was published, or, as 
the privilege erpreaaea it, "written with types," arcrito de 
letra de molde, at Huete, iu the beginning of 1485. It 
was cue of the first works, therefore, which received the 
honours of the press in Spain ; and surely none could have 
been found, at that period, more deserving of them. It 
went through repeated editions in the course of that, and 
the commencement of the following century.* It was ad- 
mitted aa paramount authority throughout Castile ; and 
although the many innovations, which were introduced in 
that age of reform, required the addition of two subsidiary 
codes iu the latter years of Isabella, the " Ordenangas" of 
Moutolvo continued to bo the guide of the tribunals down to 
the time of Philip the Second ; and may be said to have 
suggested the idea, as indeed it was the basis, of the com- 
prehensive compilation, " Nueva Recopilaciou,". which has 
since formed the law of the Spanish monarcby.f 

* Mendei eaamentea i 
a luffident eTideoce of i 
Cuia«.— TjpograplU I&f 

f Otdenin9U Reiiles, 
lUuil. 9.— Marina, En»y 
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III. Depression of the nobles. — In the course of the 
preceding chapters, we have seen the extent of the privi- 
leges constitutionally enjoyed by the aristocracy, as well as 
the enormous height to which they had swollen under the 
profuse reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth. 
This was such, at the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as to disturb the balance of the constitution, and to give 
serious cause of apprehension both to the monarch and the 
people. They had introduced themselves into every great 
post of profit or authority. They had ravished from the 
crown the estates on which it depended for its maintenance 
as well as dignity. They coined money in their own mints, 
like sovereign princes ; and they covered the country with 
their fortified castles, whence they defied the law, and deso- 
lated the unhappy land with interminable feuds. It was 
obviously necessary for the new sovereigns to proceed with 
the greatest caution against this powerful and jealous body, 
and, above all^ to attempt no measure of importance, in 
which they would not be supported by the hearty co-operation 
of the nation. 

The firstf measure, which may be said to have clearly 
developed their policy, was the organisation of the her^ 
mandad, which, although ostensibly directed against ofiendcrs 
of a more humble description, was made to bear indirectly 
upon the nobility, whom it kept in awe by the number and 

Typographia Espanola, p. 261. — The authors of the three last-mentioned 
works ahundantly disproYe Asso j ManuePs insinoation, that Montalvo^e 
code was the fruit of his private study, without any commission for it, and 
that it gradually usurped an authority which it had not in its origin. (Dis- 
curso Preliminar al Ord. de Alcali.) The injustice of the lost remark, 
indeed, is apparent from the positive declaration of Bemaldez. ** Los Reyes 
mandaron tener en todas las ciudades, villas € lugarcs el libro de Montalvo, 
i por il determinar todas las cosas de justicia para cortar los pleitos, 
Reyes Cat(51ico3, MS. cap. 4*2. 
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discipline of its forces, and the promptness with which it 
could assemhle them on the most remote points of the 
kingdom ; while its rights of jurisdiction tended materially 
to abridge those of the seignorial tribunals. It was accord- 
ingly resisted with the greatest pertinacity by the aristocracy; 
although, as we have seen, the resolution of the queen, 
supported by the constancy of the commons, enabled her to 
triumph over all opposition, until the great objects of the 
institution were accomplished. 

Another measure, which insensibly operated to the de- 
pression of the nobility, was making official preferment 
depend less exclusively on rank, and much more on per- 
sonal merit than before. ** Since the hope of guerdon," 
says one of the statutes enacted at Toledo, ** is the spur to 
just and honourable actions, when men perceive that offices 
of trust are not to descend by inheritance, but to be conferred 
on merit, they will strive to excel in virtue, that they may 
attain its reward.'** The sovereigns, instead of confining 
themselves to the grandees, frequently advanced persons of 
humble origin, and especially those learned in the law, to 
the most responsible stations ; consulting them, and paying 
great deference to their opinions, on all matters of import- 
ance. The nobles, finding that rank was no longer the 
sole, or indeed the necessary avenue to promotion, sought 
to secure it by attention to more liberal studies, in which 
they were greatly encouraged by Isabella, who admitted 
their children into her palace, where they were reared under 
her own eye.t 

But the boldest assaults on the power of the aristocracy 
were made in the famous cortes of Toledo, in 1480, which 
Carbajal enthusiastically styles *' cosa divina para reforma- 

* Ordenan9a8 Reales, lib. 7, tit. 2, ley 13. 
f Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 44. — Sempert 
notices this feature of the royal policy. Hist, des Cortes, chap. 24. 
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cion y remedio de las' des6rdeQes pasadas." * The first 
object of its attention was the condition of the exchequer, 
which Henry the Fourth had so exhausted by his reckless 
prodigality, that the clear annual revenue amounted to no 
more than thirty thousand ducats, a sum much inferior to 
that enjoyed by many private individuals ; so that, stripped 
of his patrimony,' it at last came to be said, he was ''king 
only of the highways/' Such had been the royal necessi- 
ties, that blank certificates of annuities assigned on the 
public rents were hawked about the market, and sold at 
such a depreciated rate, that the price of an annuity did 
not exceed the amount of one year s income. The commons 
saw with alarm the weight of the burdens which must 
devolve on them for the maintenance of the crown thus 
impoverished in its resources ; and they resolved to meet the 
difficulty by advising at once a resumption of the grants 
unconstitutionally made during the latter half of Henry the 
Fourth's reign, and the commencement of the present. t 
This measure, however violent and repugnant to good faith 
it may appear at the present time, seems then to have 
admitted of justification as far as the nation was concerned; 
since such alienation of the public revenue was in itself 
illegal, and contrary to the coronation oath of the sove- 
reign ; and those who accepted his obligations, held them 
subject to the liability of their revocation which had fre- 
quently occurred under the preceding reigns. 

As the intended measure involved the interests of most of 

* Curbajal, Anales, MS. afio 80. 
i* See the emphatic language, on this and other grievances, of the 
Gastilian commons in their momoiial to the sovereigns, Apeudice, No. 10, 
of Clemencin's valuable compilation. The commons had pressed the 
measure, as one of the last necessity to the crown, as early as the cortes 
of Madrigal, in 1476. The reader will find the whole petition extracted 
by Marina Teorla, torn. ii. cap. 5. 
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the considerable proprietors in the kingdom, who had thrivcu on 
the necesaities of the crown, it was deemed proper to require 
tiie attendance of the nobihtj and great ecclesiastics in cortes 
by a special summons, nhich it aeems had been previously 
' omitted. Thus conveued, the legislature appears, with great 
unanimitj, and much to the credit of those most deeply 
affected by it, to have acquiesced in the proposed resumption 
of the grants, as a measure of absolute necessity. The only 
difficulty was to settle the principles on which the retrench- 
ment might be most equitably made with reference to credi- 
tors, whose claims rested on a great variety of grounds. The 
pian suggested by cardinal Mendoza seems to hare been 
partially adopted, It was decided that all, whose pensions 
had been conferred without any corresponding services on 
their part, should forfeit them entirely ; that those who had 
purchased annuities should return their certificates on 
a reimbursement of the price paid lor them ; and that 
the remaining creditors, who composed the largest class, 
should rettun such a proportion only of their peosions, 
as might be judged commensurate with their services to 
the state.' 

By this important reduction, the final adjustment and 
e;tecutlon of which were intrusted to Fernando de Talavera, 
the queen's confessor, a man of austere probity, the gross 
amount of thirty millions of maravedis, a sum equal to 
thr "■'■■■'' ' 
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band, were among those who suflfered the most severely.* 
It is worthy of remark that no diminution whatever was 
made of the stipends settled on literary and charitable 
establishments. It may be also added, that Isabella appro- 
priated the first fruits of this measure, by distributing the 
sum of twenty millions of maravedis among the widows and 
orphans of those loyalists who had fallen in the War of the 
Succession.! This resumption of the grants may be con- 
sidered as the basis of those economical reforms which, 
without oppression to the subject, augmented the public 
revenue more than twelvefold during this auspicious reign. f 
Several other acts were passed by the same cortes, which 
had a more exclusive bearing on the nobility. They were 
prohibited from quartering the royal arms on their escut- 
cheons, from being attended by a mace-bearer and a body 
guard, from imitating the regal style of address in their 
written correspondence, and other insignia of royalty which 
they had arrogantly assumed. They were forbidden to erect 
new fortresses, and we have already seen the activity of the 
queen in procuring the demolition or restitution of the old. 
They were expressly restrained from duels, an inveterate 

* Admiral Enriquez, for instance, resigned 240,000 niaravcdis of hit 
annual income; — the duke of Alva, 575,000; — the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, 180,000. — The loyal familv of the Mendozas were also great 
losers ; but none forfeited so much as the overgrown fayourite of Henry 
iy.y Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, who had uniformly sup- 
ported the royal cause, and whose retrenchment amounted to 1,400,000 
maraTcdis of yeiurly rent. See the scale of reduction given at length by 
Seuor Clemencin, In Mem. de la Acad., torn. vi. loc. cit. 

•f* *' No monarch,*' said the high-minded queen, *' should consent to 
alienate his demesnes; since the loss of revenue necessarily deprives 
him of the best means of rewarding the attachment of his friends, and 
of making himself feared by his enemies.** — Pulgar, Reyes CatdlicoS| 
part. 1, cap. 4. 

X Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, ubi supra. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
:om. vi. loc dt. 
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source of mischief ; for engaging in which, the parties, hoth 
principals and seconds, were suhjected to the penalties di 
treason. Isabella evinced her determination of enforcing 
this law on the highest ofifenders, by imprisoning, soon after 
its enactment, the counts of Luna and Valencia for exchang- 
ing a cartel of defiance, until the point at issue should be 
settled bj the regular course of justice.* 

It is true the haughty nobility of Castile winced more than 
once at finding themselves so tightly curbed by their new 
masters. On one occasion a number of the principal 
grandees, with the duke of Infantado at their head, addressed 
a letter of remonstrance to the king and queen, requiring 
them to abolish the hermandad, as an institution burdensome 
on the nation, deprecating the slight degree of confidence 
which their highnesses reposed in their order, and requesting 
that four of their number might be selected to form a council 
for the general direction of affairs of state, by whose advice 
the king and queen should be governed in all matters of 
importance, as in the time of Henry the Fourth. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received this unseasonable re- 
monstrance with great indignation, and returned an answer 
couched in the haughtiest terms. '' The hermandad,** thej 
said, " is an institution most salutary to the nation, and is 
approved by it as such. It is our province to determine 
who are best entitled to preferment, and to make merit 
the standard of it. You may follow the court, or retire to 

♦ Ordenan9a8 Reales, lib. 2, tit. 1, ley 2 ; lib. 4, tit. 9, ley 11.— 
Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 96^ 101. — Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 
8, tit. 8yley 10 et aL — These aifaiis were conducted in the true spirit of 
knight errantry. Oviedo mentions one^ in which two young men of the 
noble houses of Velasco and Ponce de Leon agreed to fight on hoxseback, 
with sharp spears (pwntai de diamemUa^ in doublet and hose, without 
defensiye armour of any kind. The place a(p|K>!nted for the combat was a 
narrow bridge across the Xarama, three k-uguc; n Madrid. — Quincuft* 
genas, MS. bat 1, quinc l,dial. 23. 
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jour estates, as you think best; but, so long as Heaven 
permits us to retain the rank with which we have been 
intrusted, we shall take care not to imitate the example of 
Henry the Fourth, in becoming a tool in the hands of our 
nobility.'' The discontented lords, who had carried so high a 
hand under the preceding imbecile reign, feeling the weight 
of an authority which rested on the affections of the people, 
were so disconcerted by the rebuke, that they made no 
attempt to rally, but condescended to make their peace 
separately as they could, by the most ample acknowledg- 
ments.* 

An example of the impartiality as well as spirit with 
which Isabella asserted the dignity of the crown is worth 
recording. During her husband's absence in Aragon, in 
the spring of 1481, a quarrel occurred in the ante-chamber 
of the palace at Valladolid, between two young noblemen, 
Ramiro Nunez de Guzman, lord of Toral, and Frederic 
Henriquez, son of the admiral of Castile, king Ferdinand's 
uncle. The queen, on receiving intelligence of it, granted 
a safe-conduct to the lord of Toral, as the weaker party, 
until the affair should be adjusted between them. Don 
Frederic, however, disregarding this protection, caused 
his enemy to be waylaid by three of his followers, armed 
with bludgeons, and sorely beaten one evening in the streets 
of VaUadolid. 

Isabella was no sooner informed of this outrage on one 
whom she had taken under the royal protection, than 
burning with indignation, she immediately mounted her 
horse, though in the midst of a heavy storm of rain, and 
proceeded alone towards the castle of Simancas, then in 
the possession of the admiral, the father of the offender, 
where she supposed him to have taken refuge, travelling all 

* Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. vii. pp. 487, 488. 
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the Vfhile with such rapidity, that she was not overtaken hj 
the officerB of her guard until ahe hod gained the fortreea. 
She instantly sommoncd the admiral to deliver up his son 
to justice ; and on his replying that " Don Frederic was not 
there, and that he was ignorant where he was," she com- 
manded liim to surrender the keys of the castle, and, after 
a fruitless Bearch, agwn returned to Valladolid. The next 
daj Isabella was confined to her bed by an illness occasioned 
as much by chagrin as by the eiccssiTe fatigue which she 
had nndergone. "My body is lame," said she, "with 
the blows ^ven hy Don Frederic in contempt of my 
safe-conduct." 

The admiral, perceiving how deeply he and his family 
had incurred the displeasure of the queen, ti>ok counsel with 
his friends, who were led by their knowledge of Isabella's 
character tobclieve that he would have more to hope from tho 
aurrender of his son than from further attempts at conceal- 
ment. The youug man was accordingly conducted to the 
palace by his uncle, the constable de Uaro, who deprecated 
the queen's resentment by representing the age of his 
nephew, scarcely amountmg to twenty years. Isabella, 
however, thought proper to punish the youthful delinquent, 
hy ordering him to be publicly conducted as a prisoner, by 
one of the alcaldes of her court, through the great 
square of Valladolid to the fortress of Arevalo, where he 
was detained in strict confinement, all privilege of access 
being denied to him ; and when at length, moved hy the 

senti 
heal 
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of the administration, it could never have maintained itself 
hj its own resources alone, in its offensive operations against 
the higK-spirited aristocracy of Castile. Its most direct 
approaches, however, were made, as we have seen, under 
cover of the cortes. The sovereigns showed great defer- 
ence, especially in this early period of their reign, to the 
popular hranch of this hody ; and, so far from pursuing the 
odious policy of preceding princes in diminishing the amount 
of represented cities, they never failed to direct their writs 
to all those which, at their accession, retained the right of 
representation, and suhsequently enlarged the number by 
the conquest of Granada ; while they exercised the anoma- 
lous privilege, noticed in the Introduction to this history, of 
omitting altogether, or issuing only a partial summons to, 
the nobility.* By making merit the standard of prefer- 
ment, they opened the path of honour to every class of the 
community. They uniformly manifested the greatest tender- 
ness for the rights of the commons in reference to taxation ; 
and, as their patriotic policy was obviously directed to 
secure the personal rights and general prosperity of the 
people, it insured the co-operation of an ally, whose weight, 
combined with that of the crown, enabled them eventually 
to restore the equilibrium which had been disturbed by the 
undue preponderance of the aristocracy. 

It may be well to state here the policy pursued by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella in reference to the Military Orders of 
Castile, since, although not fully developed until a much 
later period, it was first conceived, and indeed partly exe- 
cuted, in that now under discussion. 

* For example, at the great cortes of Toledo, in 1480, it does not 
appear that any of the nobility were summoned, except those in imme- 
diate attendance on the court, until the measure for the resumption of the 
grants, which so nearly affected that hody, was brought before the legit- 
lature. 
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1 warfare whicii tlio Spaniards were 
compelled to maiiitain for the recorerj of their native land 
from the infidel, nourished !□ their bosoms a flame of en- 
tbneieam similar to that kindled b; the crusadeg for the 
recovery of Palestine, partaking in an almost equal degree 
of a religious and a military character. This similarity of 
sentiment gave hirth also to simiUr institutions of chivalry. 
Whether tho military oilers of Castile were suggested by 
those of Palestine, or whether they go back to a remoter 
period, as is contended by their chroniclers, or whelier, in 
fine, as Conde intimates, tliej were imitated from corre- 
Bponding associations known to have existed among the 
Spanish Arabs,* there can be no doubt that the forms under 
which they were permanently organised were derived, in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, from the monastic 
orders established for the protection of the Holy Laud. The 
Hospitallers, and especially the Templars, obtained more 
ezteusivo ocquisitioDS in Spain than in any, perhaps every, 
other country in Christendom ; and it was partly from the 
ruins of their empire that were constructed the magnificent 
fortunes of the Spanish arders.1 

■ Conde givn ths following ucount oT tbcM chinlric Haodstiont 
txaoag the Spuith Anbi, whicli, u ^ M 1 know, hu hiiherto ucmped tha 
notice of Europ«ui liiitDiigns. " Tho Hotlem fnmten* ptofsMHl gml 
uuterit; In their Uiei, which they comccnted to peTiietiulmr,udbai]Dd 
themKlrn bj a Hlema tow to defend the froatieT agiinit the Incunloni 
of the Chrietiuii. Thcjr were choice canlien, pountod of coiuniDiBtt* 
ptlience, and endnring bcigue, and dwaji prepared to die nther thia 
doert their poita. It appean highly probahle that the Hooiiih fntamilln 
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The most eminent of these was the order of St. Jago, or 
St. James, of Compostella. The miraculous revelation of 
the body of the Apostle, after the lapse of eight centuries 
from the date of his interment, and his frequent apparition 
in the ranks of the Christian armies in their desperate 
struggles with the infidel, had given so wide a celebrity to 
the obscure town of Compostella in Galicia, which contained 
the sainted relics,* that it became the resort of pilgrims- 
from everj part of Christendom during the middle ages ; 
ahd the escalop-shell, the device of St. James, was adopted 
as the universal badge of the pMmer. Inns for the refresh- 

Templars in Castile at the period of their extinction, in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. (Hist, de Espaiia, lib. 15, cap. 10.) 
The knights of the Temple and the Hospitallers seem to have acquired 
still greater power in Aragon, where one of the monarchs was so in- 
&tuated as to bequeath them his whole dominions, — a bequest, which it 
may well be believed was set aside bj his high-spirited subjects. — ^Zurita,. 
Anales, lib. i. cap. 52. 

* The apparition of certain preternatural lights in a forest, discovered to 
a Oalician peasant, in the beginning of the ninth century, the spot in 
which was deposited a marble sepulchre containing the ashes of St. James. 
I'he miracle is reported with sufficient circumstantiality by Florez, (Historia 
Compostellana, lib. 1, cap. 2, apud Espana Bagrada, torn, xx.,) and 
Ambrosio de Morales, (Cordnica General de Espafia; Obras, Madrid, 
1791-3; lib. 9, cap. 7,) who establishes, to his own satisfoction, the 
advent of St. James into Spain. Mariana, with more scepticism than his 
brethren, doubts the genuineness of the body, as well as the visit of the 
Apostle, but like a good Jesuit concludes, ^ It is not expedient to disturb 
with such disputes the devotion of the people, so firmly settled as it is.** 
(Lib. 7, cap. 10.) The tutelar saint of Spain continued to support his 
people by taking port with them in battle against the infidel down to a 
very late period. Caro de Torres mentions two engagements in which he 
cheered on the squadrons of Cortes and Pizarro, ** with his sword flashing 
lightning in the eyes of the Indians." — Ordenes Militares, fol. 5. Also 
Acosta, a better authority, frbm having resided in Mexico many year» 
himself.— Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias, (Sevilla, 1590,) lib. 7^ 
o»p. 27. 
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ment and security of the pious itinerants were scattered 
along the whole line of the route from France ; hut, as 
they were exposed to perpetual annoyance from the pre- 
datory incursions of the Arahs^ a numher of knights and 
gentlemen associated themselves, for their protection, with 
the monks of St. Lojo, or Eloy, adopting the rule of St. 
Augustine, and thus laid the foundation of the chivalric 
order of St. James, ahout the middle of the twelfth century. 
The cavaliers of the fraternity, which received its papal hull 
of approhation five years later, in 1175, were distinguished 
by a white mantle embroidered with a red cross, in fashion 
of a sword, with the escalop-shell below the guard, in imita- 
tion of the device which glittered on the banner of their 
tutelar saint when he condescended to take part in their 
engagements with the Moors. The red colour denoted, 
according to an ancient commentator, " that it was stained 
with the blood of the infidel." The rules of the new order 
imposed on its members the usual obligations of obedience, 
community of property, and of conjugal chastity, instead of 
celibacy. They were, moreover, required to relieve the 
poor, defend the traveller, and maintain perpetual war upon 
the Mussulman.* 

The institution of the Knights of Calatrava was somewhat 
more romantic in its origin. That town, from its situation 
on the frontiers of the Moorish territory of Andalusia, where 
it commanded the passes into Castile, became of vital im- 
portance to the latter kingdom. Its defence had accord- 
ingly been intrusted to the valiant order of the Templars, 
who, unable to keep their ground against the pertinacious 
assaults of the Moslems, abandoned it, at the expiration of 
eight years, as untenable. This occurred about the middle 

• Bades 7 AnclridA, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 3-15.— -daro de Toirei, 
Ordenes MP \ 2-8. — Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. pp. 116-118. 

t2 
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of the twelfth century ; and the Castilian monarch, Sancho 
the Beloved, as the last resort, offered it to whatever good 
knights would undertake its defence. 

The empire was eagerly sought by a monk of a distant 
convent in Navarre, who had once been a soldier, and whose 
military ardour seems to have been exalted, instead of being 
extinguished, in the solitude of the cloister. The monk, 
supported by his conventual brethren, and a throng of cava- 
liers and more humble followers, who sought redemption 
under the banner of the church, was enabled to make good 
his word. From the confederation of these knights and 
ecclesiastics, sprung the military fraternity of Calatrava, 
which received the confirmation of the pontiff, Alexander 
the Third, in 1164. The rules which it adopted were those 
of St. Benedict; and its discipline was in the highest degree 
austere. 

The cavaliers were sworn to perpetual celibacy, from 
which they were not released till so late as the sixteenth 
century. Their diet was of the plainest kind. They were 
allowed meat only thrice a week, and then only one dish. 
They were to maintain unbroken silence at the table, in the 
chapel, and the dormitory ; and they were enjoined both to 
sleep and to worship with the sword girt on their side, in 
token of readiness for action. In the earliest days of the 
institution, the spiritual as well as the military brethren were 
allowed to make part of the martial array against the infidel^ 
until this was prohibited as indecorous by the Holy See. 
From this order branched off that of Montesa in Valencia, 
which was instituted at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, and continued dependent on the parent stock.* 

* Rades y Afidrada, Las IVei Orcenes, part 2, foL 3-9, 49. Caro de 
Torres, Ordenes Militares, fol. 49, 50.~Garibay, Compendio^ torn. tt. 
pp. 100-104. 
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The third great order of rebgious ohivahy in Caadle was 
that of Alcantara, which also received ite confirnistion from 
Pope Alexander the Third, in 1177. It was long held in 
nomioal subordination to the knights of Calatrara, from 
which it was relieved by Juliua the Second, and eventually 
rose to an importauce little inferior to that of its rival.* 

The internal economy of these three fraternities was 
regulated by the same genera! principles. The direction of 
affairs was intrusted to a council, consisting of the grand 
master and a number of the cammanders {eomendadores), 
among whom the eztenuve temtoriea of the order were 
distributed. This council, conjointly with the grand master, 
or the tatter exclusively, as in the fraternity of Calatrava, 
supplied the Tacancies. The master himself was elected 
by a general chapter of these military functionaries alone, 
or combined with the conventional clergy, as in the order of 
Calatrava, which seems to have recognised the supremacy 
of the military over the spiritual division of the community 
more unreservedly than that of St. James. 

These institutions appear to have completely answered 
the objects of their creation. In the early history of the 
Peninsula, we find the Christian chivalry always ready to 
bear tho brunt of battle against the Uoors. Set apart 
for this peculiar duty, their services in the sanctuary only 
tended to prepare them for their sterner duties in the field of 
battle, where the seal of tiie Christian soldier may be sup- 
posed to have been somewhat sharpened by the prospect of 
the rich temporal acquisitions which the success of his arms 
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orders almost unlimited rights over tlie conquests acbieved 
by their own valour. In the sixteenth century, we find 
the order of St. James, which had shot up to a pre-eminence 
above the rest, possessed of eighty-four commanderies, and 
two hundred inferior benefices. The same order could bring 
into the field, according to Garibay, four hundred belted 
knights, and one thousand lances, which, with the usual 
complement of a lance in that day, formed a very conside- 
rable force. The rents of the mastership of St. James 
amounted, in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, to sixty 
thousand ducats, those of Alcantara to forty-five thousand, 
and those of Calatrava to forty thousand. There was 
scarcely a district of the Peninsula which was not covered 
with their castles, towns, and convents. Their rich com- 
manderies gradually became objects of cupidity to men of 
the highest rank, and more especially the grand-masterships, 
which, from their extensive patronage, and the authority 
they conferred over an organised militia pledged to implicit 
obedience, and knit together by the strong tie of common 
interest, raised their possessors almost to the level of royalty 
itself. Hence the elections to these important dignities 
came to be a fruitful source of intrigue, and frequently of 
violent collision. The monarchs, who had anciently reserved 
the right of testifying their approbation of an election, by 
presenting the standard of the order to the new dignitary, 
began personally to interfere in the deliberations of the 
chapter. While the pope, to whom a contested point was 
not unfrequently referred, assumed at length the prerogative 
of granting the masterships in administration on a vacancy, 
and even that of nomination itself, which^ if disputed, he 
enforced by his spiritual thunders.* 

* Rades y Andrada^ Las Trcs Ordenes, part. 1^ fol. 12-15, 43, 54^ 61, 
64, 66, 67; part. 2, fol. 11, 51 ; part. 3, fol. 42, 49,50.— Caro d© Torrei^ 
Ordenes Militares, paaum. — L. MarineO| Cosas Memorablea^ fol. 33. — 
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Oving to these cireumstaaceB, there was probably no one 
«ause, amoDg the many irhich occurred in Oastile during 
the fifteenth century, more prolific of intestine discord, than 
the elecljon to these posts, far too important to bo intrusted 
to any subject, and the succession to which was mire to be 
contested by a host of oompetitors. Isabella soems to have 
settled in her mind the course of policy to bo adopted in 
this matter, at a very early period of her reign. On 
occasion of a vacancy in the grand-mastership of St. James, 
by the death of the .incumbent, in 1476, she made a rapid 
journey on horseback, her usaal mode of trarelling from 
Valladolid to the town of Ucles, where a chapter of the 
order was deliberating on the election of a new principoL 
The queen, presenting herself before this body, repreaented 
with so much energy the inconvenience of devolving 
powers of such magnitude on any private individual, and ita 
utter incompatibility with public order, that she prevailed on 
them, smarting, as they were, under the evils of a disputed 
succession, to solicit the administration for the king, her 
basband. That monarch, indeed, consented to waive this 
privilege in favour of Abnao de Cardenas, one of the com- 
petitors for the office, and a loyal servant of the crown ; 
but, at his decease in 1499, the sovereigns retained the 
possession of the vacant mastership, conformably to a papal 
decree, which grantod them ita admiuistration for life, iq the 
same manner as had been done with that of Calatrava in 
1487, and of Alcantara m 1494.* 

Guito)-, Compendio, lib. 11, cap. 13.— Zarito, Aniltt, torn. t. lib. 1, 
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The Boyereigns were no sooner vested with the control of 
the military orders, than they began with their character- 
istic promptness to reform the various corruptions which had 
impaired their ancient discipHne. They erected a council 
for the general superintendence of affairs relating to the 
orders, and invested it with extensive powers both of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. They supplied the vacant benefices 
with persons of acknowledged wortb, exercising an impar- 
tiality which could never be maintained by any private 
individual, necessarily exposed to the influence of personal 
interests and affections. By this harmonious distribution^ 
the honours, which had before been held up to the highest 
bidder, or made the subject of a furious canvas, became 
the incentive and sure recompense of desert.* 

In the following reign, the grand-masterships of these 
fraternities were annexed in perpetuity to the crown of 
Castile by a bull of Pope Adrian the Sixth ; while their 
subordinate dignities, having survived the object of their 
original creation, the subjugation of the Moors, degenerated 
into the empty decorations, the stars and garters, of an 
order of nobility.t 

IV. Vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the 
crown from papal usurpation. — In the earlier stages of the 
Castilian monarchy the sovereigns appear to have held a 
supremacy in spiritual, very similar to that exercised by 

conferring that dignity on Alonso de Cardenas, with their ugual policy of 
making merit rather than birth the gtandard of preferment. 

* Caro de Torres, Ordenes Mili tares, fol. 84.— Riol has given a full 
account of the constitution of this council. — Informe, apud Scmanario- 
Elrudito, tom. iii. pp. 164 et seq. 

i* The reader will find a view of the condition and general resources of 
the military orders as existing in xhe present century in Spain, in Laborde^ 
Itineraire Dcscriptif de I'Espagne, (2d edition, Paris, 1827-30,) tom. v» 
pp. 102-117. 
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tbcTn in tcniporul matters. It wan comparatlrelj' late tlint 
the nation auboiitted its Deck to the papal yoke, so closely 
rivctcJ at a subsequent period; and even the Romish ritual 
was not admitted into its churches till long aficr It had 
hcen adopted ia tlie rest of Europe.* But, when the code 
of the Fortidas was promulgated in the thirteenth century, 
the maxlins of the canon law came to bo permanently estah- 
lished. The ecclesiastical encroached on the lay tribunals. 
Appeals were perpetually carried up to the Boman court ; 
and the popes, pretending to regulate the minutest details 
of church economy, not only disposed of inferior benefices, 
but gradually converted the right of confirming elections to 
the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical dignities, into that of 
appointroent.f 

These usurpations of the church had been repeatedly the 
subject of grave remonstrance in cortea. Several remedial 
enactments had passed that body during the present reign, 
especially in relation to the papal provision, of foreigners to 
benefices ; an evil of much greater magnitude in Spain than, 
in other countries of Europe, since the episcopal demcsnea, 
frequently covering the Moorish frontier, became an im- 
portant line of national defence, obviously improper to be 
intrusted to the keeping of foreigners aud absentees. Not- 

* Hoit mden ue uquunled with Ihe curioui itory, rtlaled b; Robcrt- 
•on, of Ifae ordekl to vfaich the RomiBh md Muunbic rilouli win lub- 
jecled in the reiga of Alfoiuo VI., and the uceDdaocy which ihs combi- 
nitiotl of kingcren and priotcratY >ucu«Ied ia Hearing la (he folnieT in 
uppotition lo the will of Ihe nntioD. CimliDBl Ximenci sficrwirdi eittb* 
liihed a magniUcent chipel in the cilbedial chunk af Toledo for iho per- 
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witbstanding the efforts of cortes, no effectual remedy was 
ileviscd for this latter grievance, until it became the subject 
of actual collision between the crown and the pontiff, in re- 
ference to the see of Taragona, and afterwards of Cuenga.* 

Sixtus the Fourth had conferred the latter benefice, on 
its becoming vacant in 1482, on his nephew, cardinal San 
Giorgio, a Genoese, in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
^ueen, who would have bestowed it on her chaplain, Alfonso 
4e Burgos, in exchange for the bishopric of Cordova. An 
4imbassador was accordingly despatched by the Castilian 
sovereigns to Rome, to remonstrate on the papal appoint- 
ment ; but without effect, as Sixtus replied, with a degree 
of presumption which might better have become his prede- 
cessors of the twelfth century, that ** he was head of the 
church, and, as such, possessed of unlimited power in the 
distribution of benefices, and that he was not bound to con- 
sult the inclination of any potentate on earth, any farther 
than might subserve the interests of religion." 

The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied with this response, 
ordered their subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit 
the papal dominions; an injunction which the former, fearful 
of the sequestration of their temporalities in Castile, obeyed 
with as much promptness as the latter. At the same time,^ 
Ferdinand and Isabella proclaimed their intention of inviting 
the princes of Christendom to unite with them -in convoking 
XI general council for the reformation of the manifold abuses 
which dishonoured the church. No sound could have grated 
more unpleasantly on the pontifical ear than the menace of 

* Marina, Eneayo Hi8t6rico-Crftico, Nos. 335-337. — Ordenanfas 
Reales, lib. 1, tit. 3, leycs 19, 20; lib. 2, tit. 7, ley 2; lib. 3, tit. 1, 
ley 6. — Riol, Informe^ apud Semanario Erudito, loc. cit — In the lattei 
part of Henry IV.^s reign, a papal bull had been granted against the pro- 
vision of foreigners to benefices. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, torn. vii. 
p. 1S|^, ed. ValendA. 
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« general council, particularly at this period, when eccle- 
siastical corruptions had reached a height which could hut 
ill endure its scrutiny. The pope hecame convinced that 
he had ventured too far, and that Henry the Fourth was 
no longer monarch of Castile. He accordingly despatched a 
legate to Spain, fully empowered to arrange the matter on 
an amicable basb. 

The legate, who was a layman, by name Domingo Cen- L 
turion, no sooner arrived in Castile, than he caused the 
sovereigns to be informed of his presence there, and the 
purpose of his mission ; but he received orders instantly to 
quit the kingdom, without attempting so much as to dis* 
close the nature of his instructions, since they could not 
but be derogatory to the dignity of the crown. A safe- 
conduct was granted for himself and his suite ; but, at the 
same time, great surprise was expressed that any one 
should venture to appear, as envoy from his Holiness, at 
the court of Castile, after it had been treated by him with 
such unmerited indignity. 

Far from resenting this ungracious reception, the legate 
affected the deepest humility ; professing himself willing to 
waive whatever immunities he might claim as papal ambas- 
sador, and to submit to the jurisdiction of the sovereigns as 
one of their own subjects, so that he might obtain an 
audience. Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the 
cabinet had gained him the title of " third king of Spain," ^ 
apprehensive of the consequences of a protracted rupture 
with the church, interposed in behalf of the envoy, whose 
conciliatory deportment at length so far mitigated the 
resentment of the sovereigns, that they consented to open 
negotiations with the court of Rome. The result was the 
publication of a bull by Siztus the Fourth,* in which V 

* Riol, in Us aocount of this celebrated concordat, refers to the orig 
instrument as existing in his time in the archives of Simancas. — Soman 
Erudite, torn, iiu p. 95. 
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Holiness engaged to provide such natives to the higher 
dignities of the church in Castile as should he nominated 
hj the monarchs of that kingdom ; and Alfonso de Burgos 
was accordingly translated to the see of Cuenga. Isabella, 
on whom the duties of ecclesiastical preferment devolved 
by the act of settlement, availed herself of the rights, thus 
wrested from the grasp of Rome, to exalt to the vacant sees 
persons of exemplary piety and learning : holding light, in 
comparison with the faithful discharge of this duty, every 
minor consideration of interest, and even the solicitations of 
her husband, as we shall see hereafter.* And the chroni- 
cler of her reign dwells with complacency on those good old 
times, when churchmen were to be found of such singular 
modesty as to require to be urged to accept the dignities to 
which their merits entitled them.t 

V. The regulation of trade, — It will be readily conceived 
that trade, agriculture, and every branch of industry must 
have languished under the misrule of preceding reigns. 
For what purpose, indeed, strive to accumulate wealth, 
when it would only serve to sharpen the appetite of the 
spoiler ? For what purpose cultivate the earth, when the 
fruits were sure to be swept away, even before the harvest 

* ** Lo quo es publico hoy en EBpaiio € notoiio," says Gonzalo de 
Oviedo, "nuDca los Reyes CathdlicoB desearon ni procuraron sine que 
proveer 4 presentar para las dignidades de la Iglesia hombres capazes € 
idoneos para la buena administracion del servicio del culto divine, d i la 
bncna ensenanza 6 utilidad de loa Christianos sus vasallos ; y entre todos 
los varones de sus Reynos asf por largo conoscimiento como per larga € 
secreta informacion accordaron encojer d elegir," &c. — Quincuagenas, MS. 
dial, de Talavera. 

f Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib. i. cap. 52. — Idein, 
Dignidades de Castilla, p. 374.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat(>lico8, part 2, cap. 104. 
See also the similar independent conduct pursued by Ferdinand, throe 
years previous, with reference to the see of Tara^ona, related by Zurita, 
Anales, torn. iv. fol. «304. 
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time, in some ruthless foray ? The frequent famines and 
pestilences which occurred in the latter part of Henry's 
reign and the commencement of his successor's, show too 
plainly the squalid condition of the people, and their utter 
destitution of all useful arts. We are assured hy the 
curate of Los Palacios, that the plague hroke out in the 
southern districts of the kingdom, carrying off eight, or 
nine, or even fifteen thousand inhabitants from the various 
cities ; while the prices of the ordinary aliments of life 
rose to a height which put them above the reach of the 
poorer classes of the community. In addition to these 
physical evils a fatal shock was given to commercial credit 
by the adulteration of the coin. Under Henry the Fourth, 
it is computed that there were no less than one hundred 
and fifty mints openly licensed by the crown, in addition to 
many others erected by individuals without any legal autho- 
rity. The abuse came to such a height, that people at 
length refused to receive in payment of their debts the 
debased coin, whose value depreciated more and more every 
day ; and the little trade which remained in Castile was 
carried on by barter, as in the primitive stages of society.* 
The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim the 
earliest attention of the cortes under the new monarchs. 
Acts were passed fixing the standard and legal value 
of the different denominations of coin. A new coinage 
was subsequently made. Five royal mints were alone 
authorised, afterwards augmented to seven, and severe 
penalties denounced against the fabrication of money 
elsewhere. The reform of the currency gradually infused 

*■ Bernaldes, Reyes Catulicos, MS. cap. 44. — See a letter from one of 
Henry's subjects, cited hy Saez, Monedas de Enrique IT., p. 3. — Also the 
coarse satire (composed in Heniy^s reign) of <* Mingo Revulgo,** espociallj 
«op1a8 24-27. 
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new life into commerce, as the return of the circulations^ 
which have been interrupted for a while, quickens the 
animal body. This was furthered by salutary laws for the 
encouragement of domestic industry. Internal communica- 
tion was facilitated by the construction of roads and bridges. 
Absurd restrictions on change of residence, as well as the 
onerous duties which had been imposed on commercial inter- 
course between Castile and Aragon, were repealed. Several 
judicious laws were enacted for the protection of foreign 
trade ; and the flourishing condition of the mercantile 
marine may be inferred from that of the military, which 
enabled the sovereigns to fit out an armament of seventy sail 
in 1482, from the ports of Biscay and Andalusia, for the 
defence of Naples against the Turks. Some of their regu* 
lations, indeed, as those prohibiting the ezportations of the 
precious metals, savour too strongly of the ignorance of the 
true principles of commercial legislation, which has distin- 
guished the Spaniards to the present day. But others, 
again, as that for relieving the importation of foreign books 
from all duties, ** because," says the statute, ** they bring 
both honour and profit to the kingdom, by the facilities 
which they afford for making men learned," are not only in 
advance of that age, but may sustain an advantageous 
comparison with provisions on corresponding subjects in 
Spain at the present time. Public credit was re-established 
by the punctuality with which the government redeemed the 
debt contracted during the Portuguese war ; and, notwith- 
standing the repeal of various arbitrary imposts, which 
enriched the exchequer under Henry the Fourth, such was 
the advance of the country under the wise economy of the 
present reign, that the revenue was augmented nearly six 
fold between the years 1477 and 1482.* 

• Pngmiticas del Rcyno, fol. 64.— Ordenan^as Reales, lib. i, tit 4, 
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Tbcu released from the heafj bnrdeiis imposed on it, the 
qiriog of enterpriBo recoTored its former elasticity. The 
productive capital of the country was made to flow throogh 
the Tarioas chauoela of domeatic indoBtry. The hills and 
the rallejB agun rejoiced in the labour of the hugbandman ; 
and the cities were embellished with stately edifices, both 
public and private, which attracted the gaxe and com- 
meudatioD of foreigners,* The m-iters of that day are 
nnbonnded in their plaudits of Isabella, to whom they prin- 
cipally ascribe this auspicious revolution in the condition of 
the ooontiy and its inhabitants,t which seems almost as 

hj22; Uh.fi, tit 8, lejiSi lib. 6, tit. 9, le; 19; Ub. 6, Ut 10, ]ef IS. 
CoL de CMnlai, lorn. -r. No. 182.— Seo bIh other nholesome l»w« for the 
encDDngemmt of cominctn ind genenl Kcurit; of propfrtj', u tliat 
Tespecting cootnctt, (lib. 5, lit. 8, Icj S,) — fnudolent Indetmeti, (lib. 5, 
tit. 8, ley B,) — pntvej-maM, (lib. 6, tit 1 1, ley 9 et »1.) — Recopilsdon de 
lia Ujtt, lib. 5, tit. 20, 21, 23 ; lib. 6, tit 18, Uj I.— Pulgir, Rejei 
CatiSIicog, iHrt. 2, cap. 99.— Zuritt, Anulei, torn. If, fol, 313.— Mem. do Is 
Aai. de Hitt., tom. yi. Iluit. 11.— The roTenue It sppun, in 1477, 
imouDtFd to 27,415,028 musvcdii ; ind id tho jai 1482, we find it 
incniMd to 150,69S,2BB niiinnedi«. (Ibid, lliiit. S,)— A .oryoy of ll>» 
Idugdom vn made between tho jean 1477 and 1479, for the puqww ot 
ucertBiniog the njue of tie rayal ranli, which fortoed the bade of the 
economical reguUtioni adopted by the eorlM of Toledo, Although thi> 
lurvej waa conducted on no unifonu plan, yet, acoording to SeiloT 
Clemendn, it eihibita tuch a nriety of impoitaut detaili nqMCtlng ibe 
naourcn and population of the country, that it mutt DUterially coutlibute 

towardi an ej«l history of this ' ' "" m-j— —u-i 1^- 

ef twelve folio rolumes in mac 
Shnancu. 

* One of the aUtutea puaed at 
of apacioui and handuoiQ edifice 
trsnuction of municipal aflain ii 
kingdom. — Ordenanfaa Realct, li 
Com Memorablea, paism, el aL i 

t " Co»a fue por cierto maraT 
the Mingo Bemlgo, " que lo que 
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magical as one of those transformations in romance wrought 
hy the hands of some benevolent fairy.* 

VI. The pre-eminence of the royal authority. — This, 
which, as we have seen, appears to have been the natural 
result of the policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived 
quite as much from the influence of their private characters, 
as from their public measures. Their acknowledged talents 
were supported by a dignified demeanour, which formed a 
striking contrast with the meanness in mind and man- 
ners that had distinguished their predecessor. They both 
exhibited a practical wisdom in their own personal relations, 
which always commands respect, and which, however it 
may have savoured of worldly policy in Ferdinand, was, in 
his consort, founded on the purest and most exalted prin- 
ciple. Under such a sovereigu, the court, which had been 
little better than a brothel under the preceding reign, 
became the nursery of virtue and generous ambition. 
Isabella watched assiduously over the nurture of the high- 
born damsels of her court, whom she received into the 
royal palace, causing them to be educated under her own 
eye, and endowing them with liberal portions on their mar- 
riage, f By these and similar acts of affectionate solicitude, 

acordaron i hacer en mnchos afios, sola una muger^ con bu tnbajo j 
gobernacion lo hizo en poco tiempo." Copla 21. 

* The beautiful lines of Virgil, bo often misapplied^ 

^ Jam redit et Virgo ; redeunt Satumia regna; 
Jam noYa progenies," &c., 
seem td admit here of a pertinent application. 

*!* Carro de las Dofias, apnd Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Ilust. 21. 
<— Ab one example of the moral discipline introduced by Isabella in her 
court, we may cite the enactments against gaming, which had been carried 
to great excess under the preceding reigns. — See Ordenan9a8 Reales, (lib. 2, 
tit. 14, ley 31 ; lib. 8, tit. 10, ley 7.) L. Marineo, according to whom 
^ hell is full of gamblers,^ highly commends the sorereigns for their efforts 
to discountenance this vice. — Cosas Memorables, foL 165. 
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she endeared herwlf to tbe higher cUssea of lier subjeots, 
while the patriotic teDdeDcy of her pnhlio conduot eatftb- 
lished her in the hearts tf the people. She possessed. In 
corabiDotioii with the femiiUDe qualities irhich b^et kire, 
a maaculine energy of character, irhich struck terror into 
the giulty. She enforced the execution of her own plana, 
oftentimes even at great personal haiard, with a resolution 
surpassing that of her husband. Both were singularlj' 
temperate, indeed frugal in their dress, eqdpage, and 
geoeral style of liTing ; seeking to affect others less by 
eitemal pomp than by the silent though more pot«Dt 
influence of personal qualities. On all such occasions as 
demanded it, however, they displayed a princely mag:nifi- 
cence, which daisied the multitude, aod is hlasoned with 
great solemnity in the garmlous chroniclea of the day.* 

The tendencies of the present administration were un- 
doubtedlj to strengthen the power of the crown. This was 
the point to which most of the feudal goTemments of 
Europe at this epoch wore tending. But Isabella was t&r 
from being actuated by the selfish aim or unserapolous 
policy of many contemporary princea, who, like Louis the 
Eleventh, sought to govern by the arts of dissimulation, 
and to establish their own authority hy fomenting the divi- 
iions of their powerful vassals. On the contrary, ahe 
endeavoured to bind together the disjointed fragments of 
the Htate, to assign to each of its great divisions its con- 
atitutional limits, and, hy depressing the aristocracy to its 
proper level and elevating the commons, to consolidate the 
whole under the lawful supremacy of the crown. At least, 
such was the tendency of her 
eent period of our history. 

* 3», tor cnmple, the aplendid o 
which thi goesiping cnnte of Lot ' 
cfanpUn of hii Hiitorj. 
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gradually achieved without fraud or violence^ bj a course 
of measures equally laudable ; and the yaridus orders of the 
monarchy, brought into harmonious action with each other, 
were enabled to turn the forces, which had before been 
wasted in civil conflict, to the glorious career of discovery 
and conquest which it was destined to run during the 
remainder of the century. 



The sixth volume of the Memoin of the Royal SpaniBh Academy of 
History, published in 1821, is devoted altogether to the reign of Isabella. 
It is distributed into UlustrationB, as they are termed, of the various 
branches of the administrative policy of the queen, of her personal character, 
and of the condition of science imder her government. These essays 
exhibit much curious research, being derived from unquestionable con- 
temporary documents, printed and manuscript, and from the public archives. 
They are compiled with much discernment ; and as they throw light on 
some of the most recondite transactions of this reign, are of inestimable 
service to the historian. The author of the volume is the late lamented 
secretary of the Academy, Don Diego Clemencin ; one of the few who 
purvived the wreck of scholarship in Spain, and who, with the erudition 
which has frequently distinguished his countrymen, combined the liberal 
and enlarged opinions which would do honour to any country. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ESTIBUSBHBKT OF TBB HODSBH INqUlSinON. 

Origin of tie indent Inquiution. — Retrotpeclive view of Ibe Jeira m 
Spain. — Their wealth and oivilisaiioa. — Bigotrj of the age. — Iti 
influence on Isibolla.— Her confeimr, Totquemadi.— Bull autbo- 
riiing the Tnqnitition. — Tribunal at Seville.— Foimi of trial.— Tor- 
ture. — Antoi da Fe — Number of Coniiiliinn. — PetBdiom policj' of 

It is painful, oAer having dwelt so long on the important 
benefits resulting to Caatile from the comprehensive policj 
of Isabella, to be compelled to turn to the darker side of tho 
picture, and to exhibit her as a<icommodaUng herself to the 
illiberal spirit of the age in which she lived, so far as to 
sanction one of the grossest abuses that ever disgraced 
humauity. The present chapter will be devoted to the 
establishment and ear^ progress of the Uodem Inquisition ; 
Da institution which has probably contributed more than 
any other cause to depress the loftj character of the ancient 
Spaniard, and which has thrown the gloom of fanaticism ' 
over those lovely regions, which seem to be the natnral 
abode of festivity and pleasure- 
In the present liberal state of knowledge, we look with 
disguB 

Bblyp 
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compelling belief in particular doctrines is a solecism, as 
absurd as wicked : and, so far from condemning to the 
stake, or the gibbet, men who pertinaciously adhere to their 
conscientious opinions in contempt of personal interests and 
in the face of danger, we should rather feel disposed to 
imitate the spirit of antiquity in raising altars and statues 
to their memory, as having displayed the highest efforts of 
human virtue. But, although these truths are now so 
obvious as rather to deserve the name of truisms, the world 
has been slow, very slow, in arriving at them, after many 
centurie% of unspeakable oppression and misery. 

Acts of intolerance are to be discerned from the earliest 
period in which Christianity became the established religion 
of the Roman empire. But they do not seem to have 
flowed from any systematised plan of persecution, until the 
papal authority had swollen to a considerable height. The 
popes, who claimed the spiritual allegiance of all Christen- 
dom, regarded heresy as treason against themselves, and, 
as such, deserving all the penalties which sovereigns have 
uniformly visited on this, in their eyes, unpardonable offence. 
The crusades, which, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, swept so fiercely over the southern provinces of 
France, exterminating their inhabitants, and blasting the 
fair buds of civilisation which had put forth after the long 
feudal winter, opened the way to the Inquisition ; and it 
was on the ruins of this once happy land that were first 
erected the bloody altars of that tribunal.* 

- * MoBheim, EcclcAastical Hiitory, tnmsUted by Maclaine, (Charles- 
town, 1810,) cent. 13, p. 2, chap. 5. — Siimondi, Hiitoire det Franfaiae, 
(Paris, 1821,) torn. yi. chap. 24-28 ; torn. yii. chap. 2, 3.— Idem, De la 
Idtt^ratnre da Midi de TEurope, (Paris, 1813,) torn. i. chap. 6. — In the 
former of these works M. Sismondi has descrihed the physical ravages of 
the cmsades in southern France, with the same spirit and eloquence with 
which he has exhihited their desolating moral influence in the latter. 
Some Catholic writers would fiun excuse St. Dominic from the imput*- 
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After variouB modificatioiiB, the province of detecting and 
puuiBhiDg heresy was ezclusiTelj committed to tlie hands of 
tlie Dominican friars ; and in 1233, in the reign of St. 
LouJB, and under the pontificate of Qregorj the Ninth, a 
code for the regulation of their proceedings was finally 
digested. The tribunal, after having been successively 
adopted in Italy and Germany, was introduced into Aragon, 
where, in 1242, additional provisions were framed by the 
council of Tarragona, on the basis of those of 1233, which 
may properly be considered as the primitive instructions of 
the Holy Office in Spwn.* 

This Ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same 
odious peculiarities in its leading features as the Modem ; 

tioD of huing tbunded tlie Inquinlion. It ii ttua 1ib died umo yeui bclbra 
the perfect orguiation of tW tribunal ; but, M he «Ubli>hed the prio- 
dplei on which, ind lie moahiih militia b^ whoio, it wu ulminiilend, it 
i> doing him no injuttiee to regud him u iti retJ author. — The 8icili*a' 
Pannio, Indeed, in hii huTj iiDirto, (De Origine st Progmiu OfflcU 
SuictB Inquititiooii, Mitrili, 1JS98,) Incei it ap la ■ much mors nmole 
antiquit;, which, to ■ ProtHlut etr, it Icul, ■touii not i little of blw- 
phem;. According to Um, Qod mi Ibe Gnt bqniulor, ind hii eandem- 
nrntioa of Adim and Eve funuahed the model of the judicial formt obwrf ed 
In the tiiala of th« Holj Office. The unience of Adam waa the type of 
Ibe iiii|uiDtoiial rtCOncUiatum ; hia anhaequent rument of the ikiua of 
animala wu the model of the *a»-ie>M(a ,- and bit eipultian (lom Pandiia 
the pncedent for the conSica&n of the gooda of hcntici. Tbii learned 
penonage dedocea a aucceaaion of iaquinlon Ibrougb the patriardu, Hoaea, 
Hebachadueaar, and iciug David, down to John the Bapiiat, and even onr 
Sariour, in whoia pneepti and cooducl ho Gndt abundant authority for th« 
tribunal I— Panmo, Da Ori^e Inquiiitionii, lib. 1, tiL 1, 2, 3. 

•Kimondi, Hial. dea Fian^aia, torn. vii. cfaap. 3. — limborcb, Hiatatj 
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ihe same impenetrable secrecy in its proceedings, the same 
insidious modes of accusation, a similar use of torture, and 
similar penalties for the offender. A sort of manual, drawn 
up bj Ejmerich, an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth 
century, for the instruction of the judges of the Holy Office, 
prescribes all those ambiguous forms of interrogation, by 
which the unwary and perhaps innocent victim might be 
circumvented.* The principles on which the ancient 
Inquisition was established are no less repugnant to justice 
than those which regulated the modem ; although the 
former, it is true, was much less extensive in its operation. 
The arm of persecution, however, fell with sufficient 
heaviness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, on the unfortunate Albigenses, who from the 
proximity and political relations of Aragon and Provence, 
had become numerous in the former kingdom. The perse- 
cution appears, however, to have been chiefly confined to 
this unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the 
Holy Office, notwithstanding papal briefs to that effect, was 

* Nic. Antonio, Bibliotbeca Vetus, torn. ii. p. 186. — ^Llorente, Hist, de 
I'lnquisition, torn. i. pp. 110-124. Puigblanch cites some of the instruc- 
tions from EjrmericVs work, wbose authority in the courts of the Inquisition 
he compares to that of Gratian^s Decretals in other ecclesiastical judica- 
tures. One of these may suffice to show the spirit of the whole, ^ When 
the inquisitor has an opportunity, he shall manage so as to introduce to the 
conversation of the prisoner some one of his accomplices, or any other 
converted heretic, who shall feign that he still persists in his heresy, telling 
him that he had abjured for the sole purpose of escaping punishment, 
by deceiving the inquisitors. Having thus gained his confidence, he shall 
go into his cell some day alter dinner, and keeping up the conversation till 
night, shall remain with him under pretext of its being too late for him to 
letum home. He shall then ui|;e the prisoner to tell him all the particu- 
lars of his post life, having first told him the whole of his own ; and in the 
mean time spies shall be kept in hearing at the door, as well as a notary, in 
order to certify what may be said within.** — Puigblanch, Inquisition 
Unmasked, translated by Walton, (London, 1816,) vol. i. pp.238, 239. 
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folly Di^;aniBed in Castile before the rdgu of iBabells. 
This is perhaps imputable to the paudtj of heretics in tliat 
kingdom. It cannot, at aoj rate, be charged to anj luke* 
wannnesB in its HOfereigoB ; since thej, from the time of 
St. Ferdinand, who heaped the faggots on the blaziog pile 
with his own hands, down to that of John the Second, 
Isabella'B father, who hunted the nnhappj heretics of 
Biscay like so many wild beasts among the moimtains, had 
ever evinced a livelj zeal for the orthodox faith.* 
. Bj tiie middle of the fifteenth centurj, the Albigensian 
heresy had become nearly extirpated by the InquiBition <d 
Aragon ; so that tbis infernal engine might have been 
suffered to sleep undiBturbed from want of sufficient fuel to 
keep it in motion, when new and ample materials were diB< 
covered in the unfortunate race of Israel, on whom the slni 
of their fathers ha»e been so unsparingly visited by every 
nation in Christendom among whom they have sojourned 
almost to the present centuiy. As this remarkable people, 

• Huiuia, Hilt. deEtpani, lib. 13,cip. 11; ]i1i.Sl,cBp. 17,— Uonnte, 
HiM. de I'lDquuition, tom. i. chsp. 3. Ths luture of the ixnince Lmpoted 
oil iwonciled benlin bf Iha lucienl Inquiiilion vu much more mtsm 
tban tbut of later timei. Lloreute diei ui ut of St. Domlnfi; Teip«ctlDg % 
penoQ of tbia deacriptiau, asmed FoDco Rogar. Tbc {wniMnt «u com- 
muided to be "tlripptd of kit cUyAo and healeturilh rodi hyaprittt, 
iJtrte Suindayi m nmetition, from Oie gait v} the eUg tv Ikt door «f A« 
cftvnA ,' not to est aaj kind of hqIsibI food during bit whole life ; to keep 
three Leota e jtsr, without eien Mtiog flib ; to i>b>tain ftom fith, oil, ud 
wjoa three dij-i m the neek, during life, except in cue of nekneu or eicn- 
rive labour ; to wear ■ religioua dreia with a imall crou embroidered OD 
each aide of thebreaat^ to attend maaa ctctj d^j if he had the meaaa of 
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who seem to have preserved their unity of character* 
unhroken amid the thousand fragments into which they - 
have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spam than in any other part of Europe, and as the 
efforts of the Inquisition were directed principally against 
them dining the present reign, it may be well to take a 
brief review of their preceding history in the Peninsula. 

Under the Visigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceed- 
ingly in the country, and were permitted to acquire con- 
siderable power and wealth. But no sooner had their Arian 
masters embraced the orthodox faith, than they began to 
testify their zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless 
storm of persecution. One of their laws alone condemned 
the whole raoe to slavery ; and Montesquieu remarks, 
without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code may . 
be traoed all the maxims of the modem Inquisition, the 
monks of the fifteenth century only copying, in reference to 
the Israelites, the bishops of the seventh.* 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps 
with reason, are accused of having facilitated, they resided 
in the conquered cities, and were permitted to mingle with 
the Arabs on nearly equal terms. Their common Oriental 
origin produced a similarity of tastes, to a certain extent, 
not unfavourable to such a coalition. At any rate, the 
early Spanish Arabs were characterised by a spirit of 
toleration towards both Jews and Christians, " the people 
' of the book," as they were called, which has scarcely been 
found amoDg later Moslems.f The Jews, accordingly, 

* Montesquieu, Eaprit del Loix, liv. 28, chap. 1. — See the canon of the 
17th council of Toledo, condemning the Israelitish race to bondage, in 
Florez, Eipana Sagrada, (Madrid, 1 745-47,) torn. vi. p. 229. — Fuero Juzgo 
(ed. de la Acad.; Madrid, 1816 ; lib. 12, tit 2, and 3,) is compoied of 
the molt inhuman ordinances against this unfortunate people. 

"Y The Koran grants protection to the Jews on payment of tribute. Se« 
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nnder then favonrftble aospicea, not only accumulated 
wealth with their uanol diligence, but gradually rose to the 
hif^est utU digoitieB, and made great advances in Tarions' 
departmeDts of letters. The schools of Cordova, Toledo, 
Barcelona, and Granada, were crowded with nnmeroiu 
disciples, who emulated the Arabians in keeping alive the 
flame of learning daring the deep darkness of the middle 
ages.* Whatever may be thought of th^ success in 
speculative philosopby.t they cannot reasonably be denied 
to have contributed largely to practical and eiperimental- 

tbc Ediu, mnilsicd b; Sde, (London, lESfi^ diap. 9. Still thrae i( 
gnond enough (though len uooDg the Spuiih Anbt thin Iho other 
HofJemi) for the folloiriiig cuiitic remirk of the uithor mbove quoted. 
" Id religioD Juiie eit nn •ieui trouc qui > produit deux brucbei qui ont 
nunrt taul« U t«rre ; je veui dire, le Uahometiime et le ChiiiUuuame : 
OD plutdt c'eit une mire qui > engeodi^ deui Gllei qni I'oat tssbl^ de 
mOle plftiei ; car, en fint de rcli^on. In plui prochei >oat lee pliii gimndee- 
eDnemiei." — Monteaqnieu, Lettrea Penanea, let GO. 

* The fint icadem; founded b; lie leuned Jem in Spain wat that of 
Cotdon, A. D. 948. Cutro, Bibliotea EafaiioU, lorn. L p. 3.— Baaoage, 
HUtor; of the Jem, tnniUlcd b; Ttflor, (London, 1708,) book 7, 

-f- In addition to iheir Talmudic lore and Cabaliatk mfBleiiei, tlia 
Spanish Jem were well itad in the phihieoph^ of Ariatotle. Thej pi^ 
tended thu the Stagirite waa a convert to Jndaiam, and had bonomd hii 
BocDee from the wiiiingi of Solomon. (Bmcker, Histori* Critica Philoao- 
phi»; LifHc, 1766; torn. li.p.8S3.) H.Degeraudo, adopting rimilarcoii- 
clanona with Bracket, in regard lo the value of tbe philoaophical ipecula- 
(iona of the Jewa, paaaea the fallowing aarere lantence upon the intellectnal, 
and indeed moral character of the nation. " Ce pen|de, par aon taadin, 
■aa Duaun, aca inatitutioni, aemblait hn 
On attachenftnt eioeatif i. lean piopna ti 
tona lea pencbana de I'eaptit : il> lealaient | 
la ciTJliiation, an monTement g^nAnl de li 
iorte mondemont iaolia, aloi* mSme quila 
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science. They were diligent travellers in all parts of the 
known world, compiling itineraries which have proved of 
extensive use in later times, and hringing home hordes of 
foreign specimens and Oriental drugs, that furnished im- 
portant contributions to the domestic pharmacopoeias.* In 
the practice of medicine, indeed, they became so expert, as 
in a manner to monopolise that profession. They made 
great ppficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro- 
nomy ; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, they 
revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse.t This 
was indeed the golden age of modem Jewish literature, 
which, under the Spanish caliphs, experienced a protection 
BO benign, although occasionally chequered by the caprices 
of despotism, that it was enabled to attain higher beauty 
and a more perfect development in the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it has reached in any 
other part of Christendom. } 

ddcouvertet, mais mime des id^es r^llement originales.**— Hiitoire Com- 
pute des Syst^mes de Philosophie, (Paris, 1822,) torn. iv. p. 299. 

* Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, torn. i. pp. 21, 33, et alibi. — Benjamin 
of Tudela's celebrated Itinerary, having been translated into the various 
languages of Europe, passed into sixteen editions before the middle of the 
last century. — Ibid. tom. i. pp. 79, 80. 

■f The beautiful lament which the royal psalmist has put into the 
mouths of his countrymen when commanded to sing the songs of Sion in a 
strange land, cannot be applied to the Spanish Jews, who, far from hanging 
tiieir harps upon the willows, poured forth their lays with a freedom and 
^vadty which may be thought to savour more of the modem troubadoui 
than of the ancient Hebrew minstreL Castro has collected, under 
Siglo XY. a few gleanings of such as, by their incorporation into a 
Christian Cancionero, escaped the fiiry of the Inquisition. — Biblioteca 
Espafiola, tom. i. pp. 265-364. 

X Castro has done for the Hebrew what Casiri a few years before did 
for the Arabic literature of Spain, by giving notices of such works as have 
furvived the ravages of time and superstition. The first volume of hit 
Biblioteca Espafiola contains an analysis accompanied with eitraets from 
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TLe ancient Castilians of tlie same period, very different 
from their Gothic ancestors, seem to have conceded to the 
Israelites somewhat of the feelings of respect which were 
extorted from them hj the superior civilisation of the Spanish 
Arahs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
Christian princes, directing their studies, attending them as 
physicians, or more frequently administering their finances. 
For this last vocation they seem to have had a natural 
aptitude ; and, indeed, the correspondence which they main- 
tained with the different countries of Europe hy means of 
their own countrymen, who acted as the hrokers of almost 
every people among whom they were scattered during the 
middle ages, afforded them peculiar facilities hoth in politics 
and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and states- 
men attached to the courts of Alfonso the Tenth, Alfonso 
the Eleventh, Peter the Cruel, Henry the Second, and other 
princes. Their astronomical science recommended them in 
a special manner to Alfonso the Wise, who employed them 
in the construction of his celehrated Tables. James the 
First of Aragon condescended to receive instruction from them 
in ethics ; and, in the fifteenth century, we notice John the 
Second, of Castile, employing a Jewish secretary in the 
compilation of a national Cancionero.* 

But all this royal patronage proved incompetent to protect 
the Jews when their flourishing fortunes had risen to a suf- 
ficient height to excite popular envy, augmented, as it was, 
by that profuse ostentation of equipage and apparel for 
which this singular people, notwithstanding their avarice, 

more tlian seyen hundred different works, with biographical sketches of 
their anthers ; the whole bearing most honourable testimonj to the talent 
apd various erudition of the Spanish Jews. 

* Basnage, History of the Jews, book 7> chap. 5, 15, 16. — Castro, 
^iblioteca Espafiola, torn. i. pp. 116, 265, 267. — Mariana, Hist de 
fispafia, torn. i. p. 906 ; torn. ii. pp. 62, HT^ 459. — Samuel Levi, treasurer 
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have usually sho^vn a predilection.* Stories were circulated 
of their contempt for the Catholic worship, their desecration 
of its most holy symhols^ and of their crucifixion, or other 
sacrifice, of Christian children at the celebration of their 
own passover.f With these foolish calumnies, the more 
probable charge of usury and extortion was industriously 
preferred against them ; till at length, towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, the fanatical populace, stimulated in 
many instances by the no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps 
encouraged by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
who found this a convenient mode of settling their accounts, 
made a fierce assault on this unfortunate people in Castile 
and Aragon, breaking into their houses, violating their most 
private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections and 
furniture, and consigning the wretched proprietors to indis- 
criminate massacre, without regard to sex or age.} 

of Peter the Cruel, who wai sacrificed to the cupidity of his master^ is 
reported by Mariana to hare left behind him the incredible sum of 400,000 
ducats to swell the royal coffers. — Soe torn. ii. p. 82. 

* Sir Walter Scott, with his usual discernment, has availed himself of 
those opposite traits in his portraits of Rebecca and Isaac in Ivanhoe, in 
which he seems to have contrasted the lights and shadows of the Jewish 
character. The humiliating state of the Jews, however, exhibited in this 
romance, affords no analogy to their social condition in Spain ; as is 
evinced not merely by their wealth, which was also conspicuous in the 
English Jews, but by the high degree of civilisation, and even political 
consequence, which, notwithstanding the occasional ebullitions of popular 
prejudice, they were permitted to reach there. 

f Calumnies of this kind were current all over Europe. The English 
reader will call to mind the monkish fiction of the little Christian, 

** Slain with cursed Jewes, as it is notable/' 
tinging most devoutly after his throat was cut from ear to ear, in Chauoer^s 
Prioresse*s Tale. See another instance in the old Scottuh ballad of tha 
*' Jew*B Daughter/* in Percy's ** Reliques of Ancient Poetry." 

t Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicaa^ MS. cap. 43. — Mariana, Hist do Etpafia, 
torn. ii. pp. 186, 187.— In 1391, 5,000 Jews were sacrificed to the popular 
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la tliiB criuB, the onl; remedj left to the Jews was a real 
or feigned conTereion to Chriatianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, 
a Domiaican of Valencia, performed Boch a quantity of 
miracles, in furtherance of thia purpose, aa might have 
excited the envy of any saint in the Calendar ; and these, 
aided by hie eloquence, are said to hare changed tihe hearts 
of no less than thirty-fire thousand of the race of Israel, 
which doubtless must be reckoned the greatest miracle 
of aU.* 

The legisIatiTe enactments of this period, and still more 
under John the Second, during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, were uncommonly seyere upon the Jews. While 
they were prohibited from mingling freely with the Chris- 
tians, and from ezercinng the profes»ons for which they 
were best quBlified,t their reudence was restricted within 
certain prescribed limits of the cities which they inhabited ; 
and they were not only debarred from their nsmil lumry of 
ornament in dress, bat were held up to public scorn, as it 

fiirj, mod, meearding to Miriuii, no \rm thin 1 0,000 pmihed from tbtt 
nine csiih in Namre iboDt nilj fan befon. — 8« torn. i. p. 912. 

* Accordiog to Huiuit, Ihe miontioa of ugbl to Ilia blind, foct to 
tbo Ume, BTcn life to Cbo dnd, w«v minelei of ordiurj occomnce wilb 
Si. TinceDt. (Hut. di EtptSm, torn, iu pp. 339, 330.) The igi of 
minclti bad ptobabl^ ccaaed b; InbeUa'a time, or Iho Inqoiutian migbt 
h*Te been apaied. Nic Antonio in big notice of the life and labonn of thia 
Dominiaii, (BibUotbeca Tetna, tom. ii. pp. 205, 2070 atatea that ho 
pRaobsd bia inapired iermona in bia Temaenlar Yalendan dialect to aildJeELCoa 
of French, EngUth, and Italian) iDdiacrimiutelj, who all nndantood him 
perfKtlr well; "a dremnatann," ta;a Dr. HcCrie, in bia nluable 
" Hialorr of tbe Fcogreaa and Suppnadon of 
(Edinburgh, 1B29,) "which if it prove aoyll 
of St Tincent poaaeiaed more mincaloaa poi 
Ihej ahoold bave been canoniied, rather than 

■|- Tbej were interdieted from tbe eallinga ol 
capeciallTDfapolhDairita,aDdofphjaidaiu and 
lib. 8, tit. 3,1(^11, 15,18. 
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were, hy som6 peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on 
their garments.* 

Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the acces- 
sion of Ferdinand and Isabella. The new Christians, or 
converts, as those who had renounced the faith of their 
fathers Were denominated, were occasionally preferred to 
high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with muni- 
cipal offices in the various cities of Castile ; and, as their 
wealth furnished an obvious resource for repairing, by way 
of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, there was 
scarcely a family of rank in the land whose blood had not 
been contaminated at some period or other by mixture with 
the mala sangre, as it came afterwards to be termed, of the 
house of Judah ; an ignominious stain, which no time has 
been deemed sufficient wholly to purge away.f 

* No law was more frequently reiterated than that prohibiting the Jews 
from acting as stewards of the nobility, or farmers and collectors of the 
public rents. The repetition of this law shows to what extent that people 
had engrossed what little was known of financial science in that day. For 
the multiplied enactments in Castile against them, see Ordenan^ Beales 
(lib. 8, tit. 3). For the regulations respecting the Jews in Arsgon, many 
of them oppressive, particularly at the commencement of the fifteenth 
oentury, see Fueros y Obserrancias del Reyno de Aragon, (Zaragoza, 1667|) 
torn, i, fol. 6. — Marca Hispanica, pp. I416| 1433. — Zurita, Anales, torn, 
iii. lib. 12^ cap. 45. 

*{* Bemaldez^ Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 43. — Llorente, Hist, de I'ln- 
quisition^ prdf. p. 26. — A manuscript, eiititl>»d 2H«m de Sspaiktf (Brand of 
Spain^) tracing up many a noble pedigree to a Jewish or Mahometan root, 
obtained a circulation to the great scandal of the country, which the efiTorts 
of the government, combined with those of the Inquisition, have not been 
wholly able to suppress. Copies of it, however, are now rarely to be met 
with. (Doblado, Letters firom Spain; London, 1822; let. 2.) ClemSn- 
cin notices two works with this title, one as ancient as Ferdinand and 
Isabella's time, and both written by bishops. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, 
(om. vi. p. 126. 
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Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the 
converted Jews, their situation was far from secure. Their 
proselytism had been too sudden to be generally sincere ; 
and, as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to be 
permanently endured, they gradually became less circum- 
spect, and exhibited the scandalous spectacle of apostates 
retunung to wallow in the ancient mire of Judaism. The 
clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to haye in- 
herited the quick scent for heresy which distinguished their 
frantic founder, were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and 
the superstitious populace, easily roused to acts of yiolence 
in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most tumul« 
tuous movements, and actually massacred the constable of 
Castile in an attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year 
preceding the accession of Isabella. After this period, the 
complaints against the Jewish heresy became still more 
clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with peti- 
tions to devise some effectual means for its extirpation,* 
(U78). 

A chapter of the Chronicle of the curate of Los Palacios, 
who lived at this time in Andalusia, where the Jews seem 
to have most abounded, throws considerable light on the 
real as well as pretended motives of the subsequent per- 
secution. " This accursed race," he says, speaking of the 
Israelites, " were either unwilling to bring their children 
to be baptised, or, if they did, they washed away the staiii 
on returning home. They dressed their stews and other 
dishes with oil instead of lard ; abstained from pork ; kept 
the passover ; eat meat in Lent ; and sent oil to replenish 
the lamps of their synagogues ; with many other abominable 
ceremonies of their religion. They entertained no respect 

* Mariaxia, Hiit de EspaSa, torn. ii. p. 479. — Pulgar, Rejei CaUnicoi^ 
part. 2, cap. 77. 
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for monastic life, and frequentlj profaned the sanctity of 
religious houses by the violation or seduction of their 
inmates. They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious 
people, engrossing the most lucrative municipal offices ; and 
preferred to gain their livelihood by traffic, in which they 
made exorbitant gains, rather than by manual labour or 
mechanical arts. They considered themselves in the hands 
of the Egyptians, whom it was a merit to deceive and 
pilfer. By their wicked contrivances they amassed great 
wealth, and thus were often able to ally themselves by 
marriage with noble Christian families." * 

It is easy to discern, in this medley of credulity and 
superstition, the secret envy entertained by the Castilians 
of the superior skill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, 
and of the superior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal 
of the most orthodox was considerably sharpened by worldly 
motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abomina- 
tions now became general. Among those most active in 
: raising it were Alfonso de Ojeda, a Dominican, prior of the 
' monastery of St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de Merlo, 
. assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of the 
meed of glory to which they are justly entitled by their 
exertions for the establishment of the modem Inquisition. 
' These persons, after urging on the sovereigns the alarming 
extent to which the Jewish leprosy prevailed in Andalusia, 
loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Office, as the 
only effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigo- 
rously supported by Niccol6 Franco, the papal nuncio then 
residing at the court of Castile. Ferdinand listened with 
^4)mplacency to a scheme which promised an ample source 

* Reyei Catdlicos, MS. cap. 43. 
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6f revenue in the confiscationB it inrolved. But it was not 
so easj to vaaijuish Isabella 'b arersion to measures bo 
repugDsnt to the natural heneTolence and magnanimity of 
her character. Her soruples, indeed, irere rather founded 
on sentiment than reason, the exercise of which was little 
eountenanced in matters of futh in that daj, when the 
dangerous maxim, that the end justifies the means, was 
uniTersally received, and learned theologians seriouslj dis- 
puted whether it were permitted to make peace with the 
infidel, and even whether promises made to them were 
obligatory on Christiana,* 

The policy of the Roman church, at that time, was not 
only shown in its perrersion of some of the most obvious 
principles of morality, but In the discouragement of all free 
inquiry in Its disciples, whom it instructed to rely implioitlj 
in matters of consdence on their spiritual advisers. 'The 
artful institution of the tribunal of confession, established 
with this view, brought, as it were **"> "iml- niiriB*inn 
world at the feet of the clergy, who, 
animated by the meek spirit of the Q 
the reproach of Volture, that coni 

* Benuldn, Rc;« CaUfLicM, ubi (upn.- 
fiit. 2, oip. 77. — ZuSigE, Anii»l« de S«TiI]a, 
ds Hilt, loin, yi. p. U. — Llonnte, lom. i. pp. 

Soma nriten un iodinei to viaw Ihe Sjm. 
ti little elie thnn A poliiial engios- Guiiot 
ona of U< ]tcCani, » EUo conteniil on gonM . 
el)c ne I'ttiit pu in csmmeDfuit: elle fut 
taligienH, at dettlii^ i, muDlinir I'otdn pi 
(Com d'Hiitwn Modeme; Puis, 1823-30 ; l< 
ment ii Inucnnte ia refcTence lo Cu^, <rha 
HI io impoliDI u>j olher moliTa for iti adop& 
gaoenl chanctcr d[ Faidinuid, u vail u tba 
it wu jntrodnced into Angon, Duj jnili^ th« 
policy in iU Htabliihinaat than. 
rOL. 1. 
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(source of most of the yiolent measures pursued by princes of 
the Catholic faith.* 

Isabella's serious temper, as well as early education, 
naturally disposed her to religious influences. Notwith- 
standing the independence exhibited by her in all secular 
aflfairs, in her own spiritual concerns she uniformly testified 
the deepest humility, and deferred too implicitly to what she 
deemed the superior sagacity, or sanctity, of her ghostly 
counsellors. An instance of this humility may be worth 
recording. When Fray Fernando de Talavera, afterwards 
archbishop of Granada, who had been appointed confessor to 
the queen, attended her for the first time in that capacity, 
he continued seated after she had knelt down to make her 
confession, which drew from her the remark, '< that it was 
usual for both parties to kneel." " No,'' replied the priest, 
" this is God's tribunal ; I act here as his minister, and it 
is fitting that I should keep my seat, while your Highness 
kneels before me." Isabella, far from taking umbrage at 
the ecclesiastic's arrogant demeanour, complied with all 
humility, and was afterwards heard to say, '< This is the 
confessor that I wanted."! 

Well had it been for the land, if the queen* s conscience 
had always been entrusted to the keeping of persons of such 
exemplary piety as Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early 
days, during the life-time of her brother Henry, that charge 
was committed to a Dominican monk, Thomas de Torque- 

* Essai Bur les Moson et TEsprit des Nationi, chap. 176. 
f SigUenza Historia de la Orden de San Oerdnimo, apud Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist., torn. vL Iluft. 13. — Thia anecdote it more characteristic of 
the order than the individuaL Oviedo has given a brief notice of this 
prelate, whose ▼irtuei raised him from the homblest condition to the 
highest post in the church, and gained him, to qnote that writer*8 words, 
the appellation of ^'El sancto, 6 el buen arzobispo en toda Espafia.** 
^uincuagenas MS. dial, de Talavera. 
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mads. It native of old Csatile, anbseqiientlj raised t« th» 
rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to 
infamous immortality by the signal part which he performed 
in the tragedy of the Inquisidon. Thia man, who concealed 
more pride under liia monastic weeds than might have 
famished forth a convent of hia order, was one of that claaa 
with whom seal pasacB for religion, and who tenlify th^ 
zeal by a fiery persecution of those whose creed differs from 
their own ; who compensate for their abstinence from 
sensual indulgence, by giving scope to those deadlier vices 
of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, which are no 
less opposed to virtue, and ore far more extensively mis- 
chievous to society. This personage had earnestly laboured 
to infuse into Isabella's young mind, to which bis situation 
as her confessor gave him such ready access, the suoe 
spirit of fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortunately 
this was greatly counteracted by her sound understanding 
and natural kindness of heart. Torquemada urged her, or 
indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise, that, 
" should she ever come 'to the throne, she would devote 
iierself to the extirpation of heresy, for tbe glory of Qod, 
and the exaltation of the Catholic foith."*^ The time was 
now arrived when this fatal promise was to be discharged. 

It is dne to Isabella's fame to state thus much in pallia- 
tion of the unfortunate error into which she was led by her 
misgiuded seal ; an error so grave, that, like a vein la 
some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinister expression 
to her otherwise nnblemisbed cbaracter.t It was not until 
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the queen had endured the repeated importunities of the 
clergy, particularly of those reverend persons in whom she 
most confided, seconded hy the arguments of Ferdinand, 
that she consented to solicit from the pope a hull for the 
introduction of the Holy Office into Castile. Sixtus the 
Fourth, who at that time filled the pontifical chair, easily 
discerning the sources of wealth and influence which this 
measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied with 
the petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a hull hearing 
date Novemher Ist, 1478, authorising them to appoint two 
or three ecclesiastics inquisitors for the detection and sup- 
pression of heresy throughout their dominions.* 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, sus^ 
pended the operation of the ordinance until a more lenient 
policy had heen first tried. By her command, accordingly, 
the archhishop of Seville, cardinal Mendoza, drew up a 
catechism exhibiting the different points of the catholic 
faith, and instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to 
spare no pains in illuminating the benighted Israelites, by 
means of friendly exhortation and a candid exposition of the 
true principles of Christianity.! How far the spirit of these 

* Palgar, Reyea Catdlicoi, part. 2, cap. 77.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat45- 
licot, MS. cap. 48. — Uorente, Hist, de rinquiaitioo, torn. L pp. 143-145. 
— Much discrepancy exists in the narratives of Pulgar, Bemaldez, and other 
contemporary writers, in reference to the era of the estahlishmeut of tho 
modem Inquisition. I have followed Llorente, whose chronological 
accuracy, here and elsewhere, rests on the most authentic documents. 

i* Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. uhi supra. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
part 2, cap. 77* — I find no contemporary authority for imputing to cardinal 
Mendoza an active agency in the establishment of the Inquisition, as is 
claimed for him by later writers, and especially his kinsman and biographer, 
the canon Salazar de Mendoza. (Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 49. 
— Monarqufa, tom. i. p. 886.) The conduct of this eminent minister in 
this affair seems, on the contrary, to have been equally politic and humane. 
The imputation of bigotry was not cast upon it until the age when bigotry 
was esteemed a virtue. 
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injunctions was complied with, amid the excitement then 
preyailingy may be reasonably doubted. There could be 
little doubt, however, that a report, made two years later, 
Jbj a commission of ecclesiastics, with Alfonso de Ojeda at 
^ts head, respecting the progress of the reformation, would 
be necessarily unfavourable to the Jews.''^ In consequence 
of this report, the papal provisions were enforced by the 
nomination, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Domi- 
nican monks as inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the 
one as assessor, and the other as procurator fiscal, with 
instructions to proceed at once to Seville, and enter on the 
duties of their office. Orders were also issued to the autho- 
rities of the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in 
their power. But the new institution, which has since 
become the miserable boast of the Castilians, proved so dis- 
tasteful to them. in its origin, that they refused any co-opera- 
tion with its ministers, and indeed opposed such delays and 
embarrassments, that, during the first years, it can scarcely 
be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in 
Andalusia than those belonging to the crown.f 

On the 2nd of January, 1481, the court commenced ope- 
rations by the publication of an edict, followed by several 
others, requiring all persons to aid in apprehending and 
accusing all such as they might know or suspect to be guilty 

* In the interim, a canstic publication hj a Jeyr appeared, containing 
strictures on the conduct of the administration, and even on the Christian 
religion, 'which was controverted at length hj Talavera, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Qranada. The scandal occasioned hj this ill-timed production 
undoubtedly contributed to exacerbate the popular odium against the 
Israelites. 

i* It is worthy of remark* that the iamons cortes of Toledo, assembled 
but a short time previous to the above-mentioned ordinances, and which 
enacted several oppressive ^- r^^lation to the Jews, made no allusion 

whatever to the propose«l ' it of a fnbimal which was to be 

armed with such 
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of heresy,* and bolding out the illusory promise of absolu- 
tion to such as should confess their errors within a limited 
period. As every mode of accusation, even anonymous, was 
invited, the number of victims multiplied so fast that the 
tribunal found it convenient to remove its sittings from the 
convent of St. Paul, within the city, to the spacious fortress 
of Triana, in the suburbs.! 

The presumptive proofs by which the charge of Judaism 
was established against the accused are so curious, that a 
few of them may deserve notice. It was considered good 
evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore better clothes or 
cleaner linen on the Jewish sabbath than on other days of 
the week ; if he had no fire in his house the preceding 
evening ; if he sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of 
ai^imals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain 
beverage held in much estimation by them ; if he washed a 
corpse in warm water, or when dying turned his face to the 
wall ; or finally, if he gave Hebrew names to his children ; 
a provision most whimsically cruel, since, by a law of Henry 
the Second, he was prohibited under severe penalties from 
giving them Christian names. He must have found it 

* This ordinance, in which Uorente diBoenu the firtt regular encroach- 
ment of the new trihunal on the ciTil jurisdiction, was aimed partly at the 
Andalusian nobility, who afifbrded a shelter to the Jewish fugitivee. 
Uorente has fiJlen into the error, more than once, of speaking of the 
count of Arcos, and marquis of Cadiz, as separate persons. The possessor 
of both titles was Rodrigo Ponce de Loon, who inherited the former of 
them from his father. The latter (which he afterwards made so illustrious 
in the Moorish wars) was conferred on him by Henry lY., being derived 
from the city of that name, which had been usurped from the crown. 

i* The historian of Seville quotes the Latin inscription on the portal of 
the edifice in which the nttings of the dread tribunal were held. Its con- 
dudin^i^ apostrophe to the Deity is one that the persecuted might join in as 
heartily as their oppressors. '' Ezurge Domine ; judica causam tuam ; 
capite nobis vulpes.** — ^Zufiiga, Annales de Se villa, p. 389. 
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difficult to extricate himself &oin the homB of this dilemma.* 
Such are a few of the circumstaDces, Eome of them purelj 
accidental in their nature, othere the result of early habiL 
irhich might well hare continned after a sincere conTersion 
to ChrisUanitj, and all of them trivial, on which capital 
accusations were to be alleged, and even satisfactorily 
established, t 

The inquisitors, adopting the wilj and tortuous policy of 
the ancient tribunal, proceeded with a despatch whicb 
shows that they could have paid little deference even to tliii 
affectation of legal form. On the sixth day of January 
six convicts sufiered at the stake. Seventeen more were 
.executed in March, and a still greater number in the month 
following i and by the 4th of November in the same year 
no less than two hundred and niuety-eigbt indiriduab had 
been sacrificed in the autot da ft of Scrille. Besides 
these, the mouldering remains of many, who had been tried 
and convicted after their death, were torn up from their 
graves with a hyena-like ferocity which has disgraced no 
other court, ChristJan or Pagan, and condemned to tha 
common foneral pile. Tlus was prepared on a spacious 
stone scaffold, erected in the suburbs of tbe city, with 
the st&tnes of four prophets attached to the comers, to 
which the unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice, 
and which the worthy curate of Los Falacios celebrates 
with much complacency as the spot " where heretics were 
burnt, and ought to bum as long as any can be found. "{ 

* Oidensn; u Beiln, lib. 8, til. 3, le^ 26. 

t Llorente, Hiit d« I'lnqnhition, tooi. i. pp. 153-159. 
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Many of the convicts were persons estimable f»r learning 
and probity ; and among these three clergymen are named, 
together with other individuals filling judicial or high mu- 
nicipal stations. The sword of justice was observed, in 
particular, to strike at the wealthy, the least pardonable 
offenders in times of proscription. 

The plague which desolated Seville this year, sweeping 
off fifteen thousand inhabitants, as if in token of the wrath 
of Heaven at these enormities, did not palsy for a moment 
the arm of the Inquisition, which adjourning to Aracena, 
continued as indefatigable as before. A similar persecution 
went forward in other parts of the province of Andalusia ; 
so that within the same year, 1481, the number of the 
sufferers was computed at two thousand burnt alive, a still 
greater number in effigy, and seventeen thousand recon- 
ciled ; a term which must not be understood by the reader 
to signify anything like a pardon or amnesty, but only the 
commutation of a capital sentence for inferior penalties, as 
fines, civil incapacity, very generally total confiscation of 
property, and not unfrequently imprisonment for life.* 

statues, or fiutened to them. Uorente*s subsequent ezamination has led 
him to discard the first horrible supposition, which realised the &bled 
cruelty of Phalaris. — This monument of &naticism continued to disgrace 
Seville till 1810, when it was removed in order to make room for the 
construction of a battery against the French. 

* L. Marineoy Cosas Memorables, fol. 164. — Bemaldez, Reyes Catd- 
licos, MS, cap. 44. — Mariana, lib. 24, cap. 17. — Llorente, Hist, de I'ln- 
quisition, ubi supra. — L. Marineo diffuses the 2,000 capital executions 
over several years. He sums up the various severities of the Holy Office 
in the following gentle terms. '* The church, who is the mother of 
mercy, and the fountun of chari^, content with the imposition of 
penances, generously accords life to many who do not deserve it. Whilst 
those who persist obstinately in their errors, after being imprisoned on the 
testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she causes to be put to the torture, and 
condemned to the flames; some miserably perish, bewailing tlieir erron, 
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The accused, in the meantime, whose mysterious disap 
pearance was perhaps the only puhlic evidence of his arrest, 
was conveyed to the secret chambers of the Inquisition, 
where he was jealously excluded from intercourse with all, 
save a priest of the Romish Church and his jailer, both of 
whom might be regarded as the spies of the tribunal. In 
this desolate condition, the unfortunate man, cut off from 
external communication and all cheering sympathy or sup- 
port, was kept for some time in ignorance even of the nature 
of the charges preferred against him ; and at length, instead 
of the original process, was favoured only with extracts 
from the depositions of the witnesses, so garbled as to con- 
ceal every possible clue to their name and quality. With 
still greater unfairness, no mention whatever was made of 
such testimony as had arisen, in the course of the examina- 
tion, in his own favour. Counsel was indeed allowed from a 
list presented by his judges. But this privilege availed 
little, since the parties were not permitted to confer together, 
and the advocate was furnished with no other sources of 
information than what had been granted to his client. To 
add to the injustice of these proceedings, every discrepancy 
in the statements of the witnesses was converted into a 
separate charge against the prisoner, who thus, instead of 
one crime, stood accused of several. This, taken in con- 
nexion with the concealment of time, place, and circumstance 

de rinquisition, torn. L chap. 6, art. 1 ; cliap. 9, art. 1, 2. — The wit- 
nesses were questioned in such general terms, that they were even kept in 
ignorance of the particulai' matter respecting which they were expected to 
testify. Thus, they were asked, ** if they knew anything which had heen 
said or done contrary to the Catholic &ith, and the interests of the tribunal." 
Their answers often opened a new scent to the judges, and thus, in the 
language of Montanus, ** brought more fishes into the inquisitors* holy 
angle." See Montanus, Discovery and Playne Declaration of sundry 
Suhtill Practices of the Holy Inquisition of Spayne, Eng. trans. (London, 
1569,) fol. 14. 
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in tlie accusations, created such embarrassment, that, unless 
the accused was possessed of unusual acuteness and presence 
of mind, it was sure to involve him, in his attempts to 
explain, in inextricable contradiction.* 

If the prisoner refused to confess his guilt, or, as was 
usual, was suspected of evasion, or an attempt to conceal 
the truth, he was subjected to the torture. This, which was 
administered m the deepest vaults of the Inquisition, where 
the cries of the victim could fall on no ear save that of his 
tormentors, is admitted by the secretary of the Holy Office, 
who has furnished the most authentic report of its transac- 
tions, not to have been exaggerated m any of the numerous 
narratives which have dragged these subterranean horrors 
into light. If the intensity of pain extorted a confession 
from the sufferer, he was expected, if he survived, which did 
not always happen, to confirm it on the next day. Should 
he refuse to do this, his mutilated members were condemned 
to a repetition of the same sufferings, until his obstinacy (it 
should rather have been termed his heroism) might be van- 
quished.! Should the rack, however, prove ineffectual to 
force a confession of his guilt, he was so far from being con- 
sidered as having established his innocence, that, with a 
barbarity unknown to any tribunal where the torture has 
been admitted, and which of itself proves its utter incompe- 
teifcy to the ends it proposes, he was not unfrequently con- 

* Limborch^ Inqouition^ book 4, chap. 20. — MontannSi Inqniiition of 
Spayne, fol. 6-15. — Llorente, Hist de Pluquintiony torn. i. chap. 6, art. 1 ; 
chap. 9^ art. 4-9. — Puighlanch, InquLution Unmasked, toI. i. chap. 4. 

f liorentCi Hist, de riuqnisition, torn. i. chap. 9^ art 7. — By a tubae- 
quent regolatioa of Philip 11., the repetition of torture in the same process 
\ras strictly prohibited to the inquisitors. Bat theyi making use of a 
sophism worthy of the arch-fiend, himself^ contrived to evade this law, by 
pretending, after each new Infliction of punishmmt, that they had only 
suspended, and not terminated, the torture. 
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ricted on the depositioDs of the witneBses, At the conclu- 
uon <f hia mock trial, the prisoDer yt&b again returned to Mb 
dangeoa, where, irithout the hlaze of a single faggot to dispel 
the cold, or illaminate the darkness of the long vinter night, 
he WAS left in unbroken silence to await the doom which 
was to consign him to an ignominious death, or a life'- 
scarcely less ignominiona.* ■ 

The proceedings of the tribanal, as I have stated them, ', 
were plainly characterised throughout by the most flagrant 
injustice and inhumanity to the accused. Instead of pre- 
auming his innocence until his guilt had been established, 
it acted on exactly the opposite ptinciple. Instead of 
a^rding him the protection accorded by every other judi- 
cature, and especially demanded in his forlorn situation, it 
used the most insidious arts to circumvent and to crush him. 
He had no remedy against malice or misapprehension on 
the part of his accusers, or the witnesses against him, who 
might be his bitterest enemies ; since they were never 
revealed to, nor confronted with, the prisoner, nor subjected 
to a cross-examination, which can best expose error or 
wilful collusion in the evidence.! Even the poor forms of 
justice recognised in tlus court might be readily dispensed 

* MontiDiii, InquiaitioD of Spiyne, fol. 34, >t uq. — Limborch, luqulal- 

tlOD, Tol. ii. chip. 29 Puigbluicli,.Ini!uiiition Uamuked, toL i. chip. 4. 

—Uannte, Hist, de I'lnquiiition, ubi >upn.— I >hidl <pug the reider tb« 
dcKripliaa of Ihs nrioni model of torture, tbe nek, fin, uid pullej, 
pnctiKd ^y the iaquintofl, vhlcb h^fo been » oft«n deUiled in tho 
doleful nuntivM of auch u biTO hod Ihe fortune to euape with lifn from 
the &Dg> of the tribuDiiL If we are to believe Llorenle, thete bu-biriliei 
hiTO not becD decrsed (ot 
mt TsrUncs with thit UKr 
turer Tan Hileu'i" NiRi 
Inquiiition it Madrid, and 

f The priHner had in 
ground of penoiud enmitj. 
stt. LO.) But M ha ma 
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with, as its proceedings were impenetrably shrouded from 
the public eye by the appalling oath of secrecy imposed on 
all, whether functionaries, witnesses, or prisoners, who 
entered within its precincts. The last, and not the least 
odious feature of the whole, was the connexion established 
between the condemnation of the accused and the interests 
of his judges ; since the confiscations, which were the 
uniform penalties of heresy,* were not permitted to flow 
into the royal exchequer, until they had first discharged the 
expenses, whether in the shape of salaries or otherwise, 
incident to the Holy Office.t 

The last scene in this dismal tragedy was the act of faith, 

employed against him^ and as even, if he conjectured right, the degree of 
enmity competent to set aside testimony was to be determined by his 
judges^ it is evident that his privilege of challenge was wholly nugatory. 

* Confiscation had long been decreed as the pimishment of convicted 
heretics by the statutes of Castile. (Ordenan9as Reales^ lib. 8, tit. 4.) 
The avarice of the present system, however^ is exemplified by the fact^ that 
those who confessed and sought absolution within the brief term of grace 
allowed by the inquisitors irom the publication of their edict, were liable toarbi- 
trary fines ; and those who confessed after that period, escaped with nothing 
short of confiscation. — Llorente,'Hi8t. de Plnquisition, tom. i. pp. 176, 177. 

i* Ibid. tom. i. p. 216. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. S24. — Salazar de 
Mendoza, Monarquia, tom. i. fol. 337. — It is easy to discern, in every part 
of the odious scheme of the Inquisition, the contrivance of the monlu^ a 
class of men cut off by their profession from the usual sympathies of sodal 
life, and who, accustomed to the tyranny of the confessional, aimed at 
establishing the same jurisdiction over thoughts whicli secular tribunals 
have wisely confined to actions. Time^ instead of softening, gave increased 
harshness to the features of the new system. The most humane provisions 
were constantly evaded in practice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim 
were so ingeniously multiplied^ that few, very few, were permitted to 
escape without some censure. Kot more than one person, says Llorente, 
in one or perhaps two thousand processes, previous to the time of Philip III. 
received entire absolution. So that it came to be proverbial that all who 
were not roasted, were at least singed. 

^ Devant I'Inquisition, quand on vient h, jub^, 
Si Von ne sort rdti, Ton sort au moins flamb^.'' 
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(aato dit fe,) the most imposiDg spectacle, probably, irluch 
has been witneBaed since the ancient Roman triumph, and 
which, as intimated hy a Spanish writer, waa intended, 
somewhat profanely, to represent the terrors <f the Day of 
Judgment.* The proudest grandees of the land, on this 
, occasion, putting on the sable lirei; of familiars of the 
Holy Office and bearing aloft its banners, condescended 
to act as the escort of its ministers ; while the ceremony 
was not unirequently countenanced by the royal presence. 
It should be stated, however, that neither of these acts of 
condescension, or, more properly, hmniltation, were wit- 
nessed until a period posterior to the present reign. The 
effect was further heightened by the concourse of eocle* 
tiostica in their sacerdotal robes, and the pompous ceremo- 
nial which the church of Rome knows so well how to 
display on fitting occaaiona, and which was intended to 
consecrate, as it were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority 
of a religion which has expressly declared that it desires 
mercy and not. sacrifice. f 

~ * MonUnai, Inquiution of 3p>)^e, foL iS. — PuigblaDcb, luquUdon 
Unnuuked, vol. i. cb^. i. — Ever; reader of Tadtua ud Juveiul wlU 
Temember hoir eai\j the Chriitiani iren condemned to enduie tlie peuJtf 
of fin. Perhspi th« eulint inttuce of burning lo death for bereaj Id 
modem timea occumd under the reign of Robert of Fianee, iu the earl; 
part of the elcTenth centurj. (Siunondi, Hiit. dei Franfaii, torn. It, 
ehap. 4.) Fanino, at uaual, findi authority for inqniiiiorial autos da fe, 
where ons would leul expect it, in the Nsv Testsinent Among othat 
eiamplu, ba qnotei the remark of Jamei and John, who, when the Tillage 
of Stinaria refoKd to admit Cbriit iiitliin it) valla, vould bare called 
down fire bans heaven to conaume iti inhabitanta. " Lo T uja Paiuno, 
" fire, the puniihaient of heretici, for the Samaritatu were tlie heretioi of 
thoae timea." (De Origiue Inquintionia, lU). I^ 
worthy tatber oniiU to add the impnaaJTs lebnke 
OTer>.iealona diidplea. " Ts know not nbat man 
The aon of man ia not come to deatroy men'a lirei, 
t Puigblancb, nd. i, ebqk i, — The inqoiaitora, 
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The most important actors in the scene were the unfor- 
tunate convicts, who were now disgorged for the first time 
from the dungeons of the tribunal*. They were clad in 
coarse woollen garments, styled san-henitos, brought close 
round the neck, and descending like a frock down to the 
knees. ''^ These were of a yellow colour, embroidered with 
a scarlet cross, and well garnished with figures of devils and 
flames of fire, which, typical of the heretic's destiny here^ 
after, served to make him more odious in the eyes of the 
superstitious multitude.! The greater part of the sufferers 
were condemned to be reconciled, the manifold meanings of 
which soft phrase have been already explained. Those who 
were to be relouced, as it was called, were delivered over, 
as impenitent heretics, to the secular arm, in order to expiate 
their offence by the most painful of deaths, with the con- 
sciousness stiU more painful, that they were to leave behind 

an auto da fo at Ouadaloupe in 1485| wishing probably to jostify these 
bloody executions in the eyes of the people, who had not yet become 
fiuniliar with them^ solicited a sign from the Virgin (whose shrine in that 
place is noted all over Spain) in testimony of her approbation of the Holy 
OfiBee. Their petition was answered by such a profusion of miracles, that 
Dr. Francis Sanctius de la Fuente, \iho acted as scribe on the occarioni 
became out of breath, and^ after recording sixty, gave up in despair, unable 
to keep pace with their marvellous rapidity. — Paramo, De Origine loqui- 
sitionisy lib. 2, tit 2, cap. 3. 

* San henitOf according to Llorente, (tom. i. p. 127,) is a corruption of 
foco hendito, being the name given to the dresses worn by penitents 
previously to the thirteenth century. 

f LlorentCy Hist, de I'lnquisition, tom. i. chap. 9, art. 16. — Puig- 
blaneh. Inquisition Unmasked^ vol. L chap. 4« — Voltaire remarks, (Essai 
BUT les MoBurSf chap. 140,) that ** An Asiatic, arriving at Madrid on the 
day of an auto da fe^ would doubt whether it were a festival, religious 
celebration^ sacrifice, or massacre; — it is all of them, ^hey reproach 
Montezuma with sacrificing human captives to the gods. — Wj^at would ho 
have said, had he witnessed an auto da fe ? " 
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tbem namee branded with infamj, and famtlies inToIred in 
irretrieTable ruin.* 

It is remarkable, that a Bcheme bo monstrons aa that of 
the Inquisition, presenting the most effectual barrier, pro- 
bably, that wan ever opposed to the progress of knowledge, 
should have been revived at the cloae of the fifCoentb cen- 
tury, when the light of ciTiliHatiou was rapidly adrancing 
over every part of Europe. It is more remarkable, that it 
should have occurred in Spain, at this time under a govern* 
ment which had displayed great religious independence on 
more than one occasion, and which had paid uniform regard 
to the rights of its subjects, and pursued a generous policy 
in reference to their intellectual culture. Where, we are 
tempted to ask, when we behold the persecution of an inno- 
cent industrious people for the crime of adhesion to the faith 
of their ancestors, where was the charity which led the old 
Castilian to reverence valour and virtue in an infidel, though 
an enemy ? Where the chivalrouB self-devotion which led 
an Aragonese monarch, three centuries before, to give away 
his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries of Provence ? 
Where the independent spirit which prompted the Castilian 

* The g;aierameBl, at leut, onnot be charged with nmiuiUBi in pro- 
moling this. 1 find two ordinincci in the royal collection at pragmSUiU, 
dated in Seplomber, 1501, (ihcn inutt be (ome error in the date of one 
of theIll,^ inlibitiog, under pain of confitcation of propertj, lucb u bad 
been reanmihd, and their cbildren b j (he motber't tide, and gnuidchUdren 
hj the biher't, from holding anjr ofBce in (he privy coancil, courlt of 
jujtice, or in the municipolitie*, or any other place of trust or honour. 
They vera also excluded from tb 
apothecaries. (Pragmiticu del Re 
auia of the fathen, to u extent no 
BOTcrcigns might find a precedent il 
of Ihe proscribed Romans from poll 
bj S>]1u8t 1 " Qoin solas omniam, 
post futuroB con-potuit; jnbprau 
Fi^men(a, lib. I. 
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nobles, during the very last reign, to reject with scorn the 
purposed interference of the pope himself in their concerns, 
that they were now reduced to bow their necks to *a few 
frantic priests, the members of an order which, in Spain at 
least, was quite as conspicuous for ignorance as intolerance ? 
True indeed the Castilians, and the Aragonese subse- 
quently still more, gave such evidence of their aversion to 
the institution, that it can hardly be believed the clergy 
would have succeeded in fastening it upon them, had they 
not availed themselves of the popular prejudices against the 
Jews.* Providence, however, permitted that the sufferings, 
thus heaped on the heads of this unfortunate people, should 
be requited in full measure to the nation that inflicted them. 
The fires of the Inquisition, which were lighted exclusively 
for the Jews, were destined eventually to consume their 
oppressors. They were still more deeply avenged in the 
moral influence of this tribunal, which, eating like a pestilent 
canker into the heart of the monarchy, at the very time 
when it was exhibiting a most goodly promise, left it at 
length a bare and sapless trunk. 

Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torquemada were 
confined almost wholly to the Jews, his activity was such as 
to furnish abundant precedent, in regard to forms of pro- 
ceeding, for his successors ; if, indeed, the forms may be 
applied to the conduct of trials so summary, that the 
tribunal of Toledo alone, under the superintendence of two 
'Uquisitors, disposed of three thousand three hundred and 
twenty-seven processes in little more than a year.f The 

* The Aragonese, as yre shall see hereafter, made a manly though 
ineffectual resistance, from the first, to the introduction of the Inquisition 
imong them by Ferdinand. In Castile, its enormous abuses proToked the 
spirited interposition of the legislature at the commencement of the follow- 
ing reign. But it was then too late. 

t 1485-6. (Llorente, Hist, de I'lnquisition, torn. i. p. 239.)— In 
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namlier of convicts was greatly swelled by the blunders of 
tbe Dominican monks, who acted sb qualificators, or in- 
terpreters of what constituted heresy, and whose ignorance 
led them frequently to condemn, as heterodox, proposilious 
actually derived from the fathers of the church. The 
prisoners for life, alone, became bo numerous, that it was 
neceasary to assign them their own houses as the places 
of their incarceration. 

The data for an accurate calculation of the number of 
victims sacrificed by the Inquiaition daring this roign are 
not very satiafactary. From such as exist, however, 
Llorente has been led to tbe most frightful results. He 
computes that, during the eighteen years of Torquemada's 
ministry, there wero no leas than 10,220 burnt, 6,860 con- 
demned, and burnt in effigy as ahaent or dead, and 97,321 
reconciled by various other penances ; affording an average 
of more than 6,000 convicted persons annually." In this 
enormous sum of human misery is not included the mul- 
titude of orphans, who, from the confiscation of their 
paternal inheritance, were turned over to indigence and 
vice.f Many of the reconciled were afterwards sentenced 

Beville, with pnbiblr no gniter ipparatui, in 1842, 21,000 pmcowi 
wen diipoud of. Then were the lint fruiti of tha Jewinh btrmj, nhen 
TorqufliDBda, although mn inquiiitor, had not the lupnine coqitoI of tbn 

' Llorente aflenmdi nducii thii ettinule to S,SDO burnt, 96,504 
otherwiie punished; the diocese of Cuen^i heing compreliended in that 
of Murcii. (Tddi. ir. p. 252.) Zuriu u;i, thst, hj 1520, the Inquin- 
tion of Senile liad wnlenced more than 4,000 penoni to be burnt, ud 
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as relapsed ; and the curate of Los Palacios expresses tbe 
charitable wish, that « the whole accursed race of Jews, 
male and female, of twenty years of -age and upifards, 
might be purified with fire and faggot !"* 

The vast apparatus of the Inquisition inyolved so heavy 
an expenditure, that a very small sum, comparatively, 
found its way into the exchequer, to counterbalance the 
great detriment resulting to the state from the sacrifice of 
the most active and skilful part of its population. All tem- 
poral interests, however, were held light in Comparison 
with the purgation of the land from heresy ; and such 
augmentations as the revenue did receive, we are assured, 
were conscientiously devoted to pious purposes, and the 
Moorish war ! t 

The Roman see, during all this time, conducting itself 

Llorente M178, that, in the immense number of processes which he had 
occasion to consult, he met vnth no instance of their attention to the fato 
of these unfortunate orphans ! — Hist, de Tlnquisition, tom. i. chap. 8. 

* Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 44. — Torquemada waged war upon free- 
dom of thought in every form. In 1490 he caused several Hebrew 
bibles to be publicly burnt, and, some time after, more than 6,000 
volumes of Oriental learning, on the imputation of Judaism, soixrery, or 
heresy, at the autos da fe of Salamanca, the very nursery of science. 
(Llorente, Hist, de Tlnquisition, tom. i. chap. 8, art. 5.) This may 
remind one of the similar seutence passed by Lope de Barrientos, another 
Dominican, about fifty years before, upon the books of the Marquis of 
Villena. Fortunately for the dawning literature of Spain, Isabella did 
not, as was done by her successors, commit the censorship of the press to 
the judges of the Holy Office, notwithstanding such occasional assumption 
of power by the grand inquisitor. 

*t* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 77« — L. Marineo, Cosoa 
Memorables, fol. 164. — The prodigious desolation of the land may be 
inferred from the estimates, although somewhat discordant, of deserted 
houses in Andalusia. Garibay (Compendio, lib. 18, cap. 17,) puts these 
at three, Pulgar (Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 77,) at four, L. Marineo 
(Cosas Memorableiy fol. 164,) at high as five thousand. 
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frith its usual duplicity, contnTed to make a gainful traffic 
by the e&le of dispensations from the penalties incurred by 
such as fell under the ban of the Inquisition, provided they 
were rich enough to pay for them, and aftertrardH revoking 
them, at the instauoe of the Castilian court. Ueanwhile, 
the odium excited hy the unsparing rigour of Torquemada 
r^sed up so many accusations against bim, that he was 
thrice compeUed to send an agent to Rome to defend hie 
cause before the pontiff ; until, at length, Alexander the 
Sixth, in 1494, moved by these reiterated complaints, 
appointed four coadjutors, out of a pretended regard to the 
infirmities of his age, to share with him the burdens of his 

This personage, who is entitled to bo high a rank among 
those who have been the authors of unmixed evil to their 
species, was permitted to reach a very old age, and to die 
quietly in his bed. Tet he lived in such constant apprehen- 
eiou of assassination, that be is said to have kept a reputed 
unicorn's horn always on bis table, which was imagined to 
have the power of detecting and neutralising poisons ; 
while, for the more complete protection of his person, he 
was allowed an escort of fifty horse and two hundred foot in 
lip progresaes through the kingdom.f 

This man's zeal was of such an extravagant character, 
that it may almost shelter itself under the name of insanity. 
His history may be thought to prove, that, of all human 
infirmities, or rather vices, there is none productive of more 
extensive mischief to society than fanaticism. The opposite 
principle of atheism, which refuses to recognise the most 
.ply 
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any destitution of just moral perceptions, that is, of a power 
of discriminating between right and wrong, in its disciples. 
But fanaticism is so far subversive of the most established 
principles of morality, that, under the dangerous maxim, 
** For the advancement of the faith, all means are lawful,'* 
which Tasso has rightly, though perhaps undesignedly* 
derived from the spirits of hell,* it not only excuses, but 
enjoins the commission of the most revolting crimes, as a 
sacred duty. The more repugnant, indeed, such crimes 
may be to natural feeling, or public sentiment, the greater 
their merit from the sacrifice which the commission of them 
involves. Many a bloody page of history attests the fact^ 
that fanaticism, armed with power, is the sorest evil which 
can befall a nation. 



Don Juan Antonio Llorente is the only writer who has succeeded in 
completely lifting the veil from the dread mysteries of the Inquisition. It 
is ohvious how very few could be competent to this task, since the proceed* 
ings of the Holy OfBce were shrouded in such impenetrable secrecy, that 
even the prisoners who were arraigned before it, as has been already stated, 
were kept in ignorance of their own processes. Even such of its func- 
tionaries as have at different times pretended to give its transactions to the 
world, have confined themselves to an historical outline, wiih meagre 
notices of such parts of its internal discipline as might be safely disclosed 
to the public. 

Llorente was secretary to the tribunal of Madrid from 1790 to 1792. 
His official station consequently afforded him every facility for an acquaint- 
ance with the most recondite afiietirs of the Inquirition ; and, on its sup- 
pression at the close of 1808, he devoted several years to a careful investi- 
gation of the registers of the tribunals both of the capital and the pro- 
vinces, as well as of such other original documents contained within their 
archives as had not hitherto been opened to the light of day. In the pro- 
gress of his work he has anatomised the most odious features of the insti- 
tution with unsparing severity ; and his reflections are warmed with a 



* <*Per h f&— il tutto lice.** Gerusalemmo liberata, cant. 4 
stanza 26. 



geiHnxu And enlightened ipirit, cflrtunly not to have been expected in in 
ei'inquiutor. The uraDgement af hii immenu ma» of mitemli u 
indeed lomeirhsl Taultj, and the nark might be i«-cut in s more popular 
form, eipecially h^ meani of a copioua retrenchment. With all its inb- 
onlinate defectif hovever, it ii entitled to the credit of being the moiC 
indeed the only, aothenUe hi«torj of the Modem Inquisition ; eihiluting 
it* minuteat fomu of pi«tic«, and the insidious policj by wUeh Ihej were 
directed, from the origin of the institutiDn down to ita temporaiy abolition. 
It veil deaenei to be itudied, u the tecord of the moat humiliating 
triumph which bnaddtm has ever been able to obtain oier human reaion, 
and that too dunng the moit dtfiliaed periodi, and in the most dnliaed por- 
Uou of the world. Theperaecutiona endund b; the unfortunate author of 
the werltf prove that tho emben of lliii fanaCiciim maj be nkindled toe 
eatilj, even in the pnient century. 
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CHAFFEE VIII. 

REVIEW OF THB POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF TBK 
SPANISH ARABS PRBYIOUS TO THE WAR OF GRANADA. 

Conquest of Spain by the Arabs. — Cordovan Empire. — High Civilisation 
and Prosperity. — Its Dismemberment — Kingdom of Granada.— 
Luxurious and Chivalrous Character. — Literature of the Spanish 
Arabs. — Progress in Science. — Historical Merits. — Useful Disco- 
veries. — Poetry and Romance^— Influence on the Spaniards. 

We have now arrived at the commencemeiit of the famous 
war of Granada, which terminated in the subversion of the 
Arabian empire in Spain, after it had subsisted for nearly 
eight centuries, and with the consequent restoration to the 
Castilian crown of the fairest portion of its ancient domain. 
In order to a better understanding of the character of the 
Spanish Arabs, or Moors, who exercised an important influ- 
ence on that of their Christian neighbours, the present 
chapter will be devoted to a consideration of their previous 
history in the Peninsula, where they probably reached a 
higher degree of civilisation than in any other part of the 
world.* 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the causes of the bril- 
liant successes of Mahometanism at its outset, — the dexterity 
with which, unlike all other religions, it was raised upon, 
not against, the principles and prejudices of preceding sects; 
the military spirit and discipline which it established among 
all classes, so that the multifarious nations who embraced 

* See Introduction, Section I. note 2, of this History, 
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it assumed the appearance of one vast well-ordered camp ; * 
the union of ecclesiastical with civil authority intrusted to 
the caliphs, which enabled them to control opinions as al>- 
■oluteljr OB the Roman pontic, in their despotic hour ; t 
or lastly, the peculiar adaptation of the doctrines of Uahomet 
to the character of the wild tribes among whom they. were 
preached. { It is sufficient to saj, that these latter, within 

■ Ths Eonn, in addidon to Iha lepHled awuruicei of Pandiie to the 
miTtyr who ftUi in btttle. contiini IhB regulaliont of a pnciis mililuj 
code. Military Hrrice in nme ihape or other i> exacted from all. The 
lemu to be pmcrilwd to the eoemj ajid the vanqiriBbed, the diviaion of 
the apoil, the leaHni of lawiul truce, the condilioDi on which the com- 
pantivclj tmall number of exempts are pennitted to remain at home, m 
tocuntelj dcHaed. (Ssle'i Koran, cb&p. 2, 8, 9, et alibi.) When ths 
alffihed, or Mahometan Cruude, which in iu gcnenil deilgu and immu- 
niliea bore a close TCHmblance to the ChriaiUn, wat preached in ths 
motque, everj true belioer vu bouod la repiJr to the ilaodard of hii 
chief. " The hoi; war," Hya one of the eailj SuaceD genenla, " ia ths 
Udder of Fusdite. The Apostle of Ood at.vled bimielf the son of the 
airord. He loied the repoee in the ihndow of baaoen and on the field of 
ballla." 

9, caliphs or Tican, a> thtj were atyled, of Mahomet, 
> ipiritual and temporal authority. Thgir office involied 
eiiaaiical Bad militarj fuociioni. It wai their duty (o 
OQ (be pilgrimajfe Co Mecca. Thoj were to 
Don, and offer up public pnjen in the mosquei eicry Friday, 
Ir prerogatives retemble tho« muumed anciently by the popea. 
cd InTCBtiturea on the Hmlem princei by the symbol of a ring, 
a itjuidard. They complimenCed them with the titlea of 
"defender of the liulh," "column of nligian," and the Ulie. Theproudeal 
potentate held the bridle of their mulei, and paid hii homage by touciiing 
their threshold with hii forehead. The authority of the caliphs wai in tbia 

by a divine sanction, became lawn which it 

D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientals, (La H 

; The character of the Anbe, before th 

of laut rude imUddi, ia to be gathered 
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a century after the coming of their apostle, having suc- 
ceeded in establishing their religion over vast regions in 
Asia, and on the northern shores of Africa, arrived before 
the Straits of Gibraltar, which, though a temporary, were 
destined to prove an ineffectual bulwark for Christendom. 

The causes which have been currently assigned for the 
invasion and conquest of Spain, even by the most credible 
modern historians, have scarcely any foundation in con- 
temporary records. The true causes are to be found in the 
rich spoils offered by the Gothic monarchy, and in the thirst 
of enterprise in the Saracens, which their long uninterrupted 
career of victory seems to have sharpened rather than 
satisfied.* The fatal battle which terminated with the 

romances. The poems suspended at Mecca^ familiar to us in the elegant 
version of Sir William Jones, and still more the recent translation of 
^ Antar/' a composition indeed of the age of Al Raschid, hut wholly 
devoted to the primitive Bedouins, present us viith a lively picture of their 
peculiar hahits, which, notwithstanding the influence of a temporary civili- 
sation, may he thought to hear great resemhlancc to those of their 
descendants at the present day. 

* Startling as it may he, there is scarcely a vestige of any of the par- 
ticulars, circumstantially narrated by the national historians (Mariana, 
Zurita, Aharca, Moret, &c) as the immediate causes of the subversion of 
Spain, to he found in the chronicles of the period. No intimation of the 
persecution, or of the treason^ of the two sons of Witiza is to be met with 
in any Spanish writer^ as far as I know, until nearly two centuries after the 
conquest ; none earlier than this, of the defection of Archbishop Oppas, 
during the &tal conflict near Xerez ; and none, of the tragical amours of 
Roderic and the revenge of Count Julian, before the writers of the thir- 
teenth century. Nothing indeed can be more jejune than the original nar- 
ratives of the invasion. The continuation of the Chronicon del Bidap 
«ense, and the Chronicon de Isidore Pacense or de Beja, which are con- 
t^ned in the voluminous collection of Florez, (£spana Sagrada, torn. vi. 
and viii.) afford the only histories contemporary with the event. Conde is 
mistaken in his assertion (Dominacion de los Arabes, Pr61. p. vii.) that the 
work of Isidore de Beja was the only narrative written during that period. 
Spain had not the pen of a Bede or an Eglnhart to describe the memorable 
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slaughter of King Roderic and the Sower of his nobility, 
n-aa fought in the summer of 711, on a plain washed bj tL« 
Guadolete near Xerei, about two leagues distant from 
Cadiz.* The Goths appear never to bare afterwards 
rtdlied under one bead, but their broken detachmenta 
made many a gallant stand in snch strong positions as 
were afforded tliroughout the kingdom; so that nearly 
three years elapaed before the final achieremeDt of the 
conquest. Tbe policy of the conquerors, after making the 

ataUntphe. Bgt th« few Bad meagre louchn of conUmponi; chronidon 
iLBve loft unpin Rcope for conjectural hi&toiy, which baa been most iadu^ 
tiioualj impraved, 

Tbe report!, according to Conde, (Domintdon ds log Arabei, torn i 
|k 36,) greedllj circulaled unong the Saraceni, of the magaificence and 
gsDenJ ptnperily of tbe Gotbic moDajrchj, maj laffidenll; account for ita 
inTauon bj an enem; fluibed with uninterrupted conqneati, and wboie 
fiuutical ambition waa well illuitrated hj one at their own generals, who 
oQ reachiug the weatem eitremity of Africa, plunged biB horse into the 
Atlantic^ and aighed for other ihomi on whicb to plant tbe bwDen of 
Islam, — See Cardonne, Hiatoire de I'AfriijnB et de I'Espagne uug U 
DDmination dea Ar»bss, (Pari., 1765,) torn. i. p. 37. 

* The laborioni diligence of Mudeu mi.y be thought to haie wttled tbe 
epoch, about nhicb >o much learned dust hu beea reiwd. The foorleenth 
Toiume of hib " Hialoria Crfdca da £>pa£a J de ta Cultaia EqiaSoIa" 
(Madrid, 1783-1B05,) contain! an accurate table, bj whicb the minuteat 
datea of the Mahometan lunar year are adjuated bj tbna of the Chriatiaa 
era. Tbe fall of Rodeiic on the field of battle ia attested hj both the 
domeitic chniniclen of tbi.t period, ai well at hy the Sanccna. (Incerti 
Auctorii Additio ad Joanacm Biclarentem, apud Florel, Eapana Sagrada, 
torn. vL p. 130.-^TBidori Pacensis E|Hacopi CbronJeoa, a|>ud PJorez, Espana 
Sagnda, torn. viii. p. 290.) The talea of tbe ivory and marbte chariot.of 
the galiant steed Ojjelja and munificent veatmenta 
after the figbt on the banks of tbe Ouadalete, of hL 
■ubiequent leduuon among the mountain! of Portii 
thought worthy of Spanish history, bare found a n 
place in their romantic national ballada, aa well f 
ptoductioBS of Scott and Southey. 
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requisite allowance for the evils necessarily attending such 
an invasion,* may he considered liheraL Such of the 
Christians as chose, were permitted to remain in the 
conquered territory in undisturhed possession of their 
property. They were allowed to worship in their own 
way ; to he governed, within prescrihed limits, hy their 
own laws ; to fill certain civil offices, and serve in the 
army; their women were invited to intermarry with the 
conquerors ; t and, in short, they were condemned to no 
other legal hadge of servitude than the payment of some- 
what heavier imposts than those exacted from their 
Mahometan hrethren. It is true the Christians were 
occasionally exposed to suffering from the caprices of 
despotism, and, it may he added, of popular fanaticism, f 
But, on the whole, their condition may sustain an advan* 
tageous comparison with that of any Christian people 

* *' Whatever curses,** says an eyewitness, whose meagre diction is 
quickened on this occasion into something like sttblimity, << whatever 
curses, were denounced hy the prophets of old against Jerusalem, whatever 
fell upon ancient Bahylon, whatever miseries Rome inflicted upon the 
glorious company of the martyrs, all these were visited upon the once 
happy and prosperous, hut now desolated Spain.'* — Pacensis Chronicon 
apud Florez, Elspaua Sagrada, tom. viii. p. 292. 

i* The frequency of this alliance may he inferred from an extraordinary, 
though, douhtless, extravagant statement cited hy Zurita. The ambassar 
dors of James IL of Aragon, in 1311, represented to the sovereign pontiff, 
Clement Y., that of the 200,000 souls, which then composed the popula- 
tion of Granada, there were not more than 500 of pure Moorish descent. 
— Anales, tom. iv. fol. 314. 

^ The fiimous persecutions of Cordova under the reigns of Abderrahman 
II. and his son, which, to judge from the tone of Castilian wiiters, might 
vie with those of Nero and Diocletian, are admitted by Morales (Obras, 
tom. X. p. 74,) to have occasioned the destruction of only forty individuals. 
Most of these unhappy fanatics solicited the crown of martyrdom by an 
open violation of the Mahometan laws and usages. The details are gpven 
by Florez in the tenth volume of his collection. 
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under (ha MuBBulman dominion of later times, and affords 
a striking contrast with that of oar Saxon ancestors after 
the Norman coaqueet, which suggests an obvioos parallel 
in manj of its circuin stances to the Saracens.* 

After the fiulher progress of the Arabs In Europe had 
been checked by the memorable defeat at Tours, their 
energies, no longer allowed to eipand In the career of 
conquest, recoiled on themselves, and speedily produced the 
dismemberment of their overgrown empire. Spain was the 
first of the provinces which fell off. The family of Omeya, 
under whom this revolution was effected, continued to occupy 
her throne as independent princes from the middle of the 
eighth to the close of the eleventh century, a period which 
forms the most honourable portion of her Arabian annals. 

The new government was modelled on the eastern 
caliphate. Freedom shows itself under a variety of 
forms ; while despotism, at least in the institutions founded 
on the Koran, seems to wear but one. The sovereign 
was the depository of all power, the fountain of honour, 
the sole arbiter of life and fortune. He styled himself 
" Commander of the Faithful," and, like the Caliphs 
of the East, assumed an entire spiritual as well as tem- 
poral supremacy. The country was distributed into six 
Mpitaniaa, or provinces, each under the administration 
of a Jcafi, or governor, with subordinate officers, to whom 
was intrusted a more immediate jurisdiction over the 
cities. The immense authority ai^-^B^K^v ."^^ ' ,T| 1* ^~ r 
petty satraps became a fruitful so . w^mKV^BtS^^^^kKI'^^ 

* hUi%, Cordnica St 1« Monu de Eqe 
rap-IG, n. — Cirdonne, Hist. d'Afriqnt 
«q. 179. — Conde, Dominsrion de loi An 
29-64, 75, 87.— Monlei, Obru, lom. vi. 
S64. — FloKZ, Eepafi* Sagnda, torn. x. pi 
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times. The caliph administered the government with the 
advice of his meamar, or council of state, composed of 
his principal cadis and hagihs, or secretaries. The office 
of prime minister, or chief hagih, corresponded, in the 
nature and variety of its functions, with that "of a Turkish 
grand vizier. The caliph reserved to himself the right of 
selecting his successor from among his numerous progenj ; 
and this adoption was immediately ratified hy an oath of alle- 
giance to the heir apparent from the principal officers of state.* 
The princes of the hlood, instead of heing condemned, as 
in Turkey, to waste their youth in the seclusion of the 
harem, were intrusted to the care of learned men, to he 
instructed in the duties hefitting their station. They were 
encouraged to visit the academies, which were particularly 
celehrated in Cordova, where they mingled in disputatiol), 
and frequently carried away the prizes of poetry and 
eloquence. Their riper years ezhihited such fruits as were 
to be expected from 'their early education. The race of the 
Omeyades need not shrink from a comparison with any other 
dynasty of equal length in modem Europe. Many of them 
amused their leisure with poetical composition, of which 
numerous examples are preserved in Conde*s History ; 
and some left elaborate works of learning, which have 
maintained a permanent reputation with Arabian scholars* 
Their long reigns, the first ten of which embrace a period 
of two centuries and a half, their peaceful deaths, and 
imbroken line of succession in the same family for so many 
' years, show that their authority must have been founded in 
the affections of their subjects. Indeed, they seem, with 
one or two exceptions, to have ruled over them with a truly 
patriarchal sway ; and, on the event of their deaths, the 
people, bathed in tears, are described as accompanying 

* Conde, Dominacion de loe Arabes, part 2, cap. 1-46. 
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their relics to the tomb, uhere the ceremonj nas couoluded 
with s public eulogy on the virtnea of the deceased, by hts 
son and Buccessor. * This pleasing moral picture affords a 
strong contrast to the sanguinary scenes which so often 
attend the transmission of the sceptre from one generation 
to another among the nations of the East-t 

The Spanish caliphs supported a Urge military force, 
frequently keeping two or three armies in the field at the 
some time. The flower of these forces wea a bodyguard, 
gradually nused to twelve thousand men, one third of them 
Christians, superbly equipped, and officered l)j members <^ 
the royal family. Their feuds with the eastern caliphs and 
the Barbary pirates required them also to maintain a 
respectable nary, whieh was fitted out from the numerous 
dock-yards that lined the coast from Cadiz to Tarragona. 

The munificence of the Omeyades was most ostentatiously 
displayed in their public edifices, palaces, mosques, hospitals, 
and in the construction of commodious quays, fountains, 
bridges, and aqueducts, which, penetrating the sides of the 
mount^ns, or sweeping on lofty arches across the Talleys, 
rivalled in their proportions the monuments of ancient 
Rome. These works, which were scattered more or less 
over all the provinces, contributed especially to the embel- 
lishment of Coi'dova, the capital of the empire. The 
delightful situation of this city in the midst of a culttrated 
plain washed by the waters of the Guadalquivir, made it 
very early the favourite residence of the Arabs, who lored 
to surround their houses, even in the dties, with groves and 
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refreehing fonntainB, so delightful to the imagination of a 
vanderer of the desert.* The public squares and private 
court-yards sparkled wilhjeJ* d'eau, fed by copious streams 
from the Sierra Morena, which, besides supplying nine 
hnodred public baths, were conducted ioto the interior of 
the edifices, where they diffused a grateful coolness over the 
sleeping apartmeuts of their luxurious inhabitants ,t 

Without adverting to that magnificent freak of thecalipbs, 
the construction of the palace of Azahra, of which not a 
vestige now remains, we may fonn a sufficient notion of the 
taste and magnificence of this era from the remains of the 
far-famed mosque, now the cathedral of Cordova. This 
building, which still covers more ground than any other 
church in Christendom, was esteemed the third in sanctity 
by the Mahometan world, being inferior only to the Alaksa 
of Jerusalem and the temple of Mecca. Most of its ancient 
glories have indeed long since departed. The rich bronze 
which embossed its gates, the myriads of lamps which 
illuminated its aisles, have disappeared ; and its interior roof 
of odoriferous and curiously carved wood has been cut up 
into guitars and snuff-boxes. But its thousand columns of 
variegated marble still remain ; and its general dimensions, 
notwithstanding some loose assertions to the contrary, seem 
to be much the same as they were in the time of the 
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Saracens. European critics, boirerer, condemn its most 
elaborate beauties tu "heavj and barbarouB." Its cele- 
brated portals are pronounced " diminutive, and in very bad 
taste." It» throng of pillars ^ves it ths air of " a park 
rather than a temple," and the whole is made etill more 
incongruous by the unequal length of their shafts, being 
grotesquely compensated by a proportionate vaiiation of sisi 
in their bases and capitals, rudely fashioned after tht 
Corinthian order.* 

But if all this gives a contemptible idea of the taste ol 
the Saracens at this period, which indeed, in architecture, 
seems to have been far inferior to that of the later princes 
of Granada, we cannot but be astonished at the adequacy 
of their resources to carry such magnificent designs into 
execution. Their revenue, we are told in explanation, 
amounted to eight millions of mitcalea of gold, or nearly 
six millions sterling ; a sum fifteen-fold greater than that 
which William the Conqueror, in the subsequent century, 
was able to extort from his subjects with all the ingenuity 
of feudal exaction. The tone of exaggeration which dis- 
tmguishes the Asiatic writers, entitles them, perhaps, to 
little confidence in their numerical estimates. This immense 
wealth, howerer, is predicated of other Mahometan princes 
of that age; and their vast superiority over the Christian 
states of the north, in arts and eEFective industry, may weU 
account for a corresponding superiority In their resources. 

The revenue of the Cordovan sovereigns was derived from 
the fifth of the spoil taken in battle, an important item in 
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an age of unintermitting war and rapine ; from the enor. 
mouB exaction of one tenth of the produce of commerce, 
husbandry, flocks, and mines ; from a capitation tax on 
Jews and Christians ; and from certain tolls on the trans- 
portation of goods. They engaged in commerce on their 
own account, and drew from mines, which belonged to the 
crown, a conspicuous part of their incomes.* 

Before the discovery of America, Spain was to the rest 
of Europe what her colonies have since become, the great 
source of mineral wealth. The Carthaginians, and the 
Bomans afterwards, regularly drew from her large masses 
of the precious metals. Pliny, who resided some time in 
the country, relates that three of her provinces were said 
to have annually yielded the incredible quantity of sixty 
thousand pounds of gold.f The Arabs, with their usual 
activity, penetrated into these arcana of wealth. Abundant 
traces of their labours are still to be met with along the 
barren ridge of mountains that covers the north of Anda- 
lusia ; and the diligent Bowles has enumerated no less than 
five thousand of their excavationa in the kingdom or district 
of Jaen.J 

♦ Conde, Dominacion de los Arabei, torn. i. pp. 214, 228, 270, 611. — 
Masdeu, Historia Critica, torn. xiii. p. 1 1 8. — Cardonne, Hist. d'Afrique et 
d'Espagne, torn. i. pp. 338-343. — Casiri quotes from an Arabic historian 
the conditions on which Abderrahman I. proffered his alliance to the 
Christian princes of Spain, viz. the annual tribute of 10,000 ounces of 
goldy 10,000 pounds of silver, 10,000 horses, &c. &c. The absurdity of 
this story, inconsiderately repeated by historians, if any argument were 
necessary to prove it, becomes sufficiently manifest from the fact, that the 
instrument is dated in the 142nd year of the Hegira, being a little more 
than fifty years after the conquest. See Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escu- 
rialensis, (Matriti, 1760,) tom. il p. 104. 

t Hist Nat lib. 33, cap. 4. 

t Introduction k TUistoire Naturelle de TEsiMigne, tcaduite par FIa* 
vigny, (Paris, 1776,) p. 411. 
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But the beat mine of the catiphs was in the industry 
and Bobrietf of their subjects. The Arabian colonies have 
been properly classed among the agricultural. Their 
acquaintance with the science of husbandry is shown in 
their voluminouB treatises on the subject, and in the monu- 
ments which they have everywhere left of their peculiar 
culture. The system of irrigation which has so long fer- 
tilised the south of Spain was derived from them. They 
introduced into the Peninsula various tropical plants and 
TOgetables, whose' cultivation has departed with them. 
Sugar, which the modem Spaniards have been obliged to 
import from foreign nations in large quantities annually for 
their domestic consumption, until within the last half cen- 
tury that they have been supplied by their island of Cuba, 
constituted one of the principal exports of the Spanish 
Arabs. The silk manufacture was carried on by them ex- 
tensively. The Nubian geographer, in the beginning of 
the twelfth centnry, enumerates six hundred villages in 
Jaen as engaged in it, at a time when it was known to the 
Europeans only from their circuitous traffic with the Greek 
empire. This, together with £ne fabrics of cotton and 
woollen, formed the staple of an active commerce with the 
Levant, and especially with Constantinople, whence they 
were again difiiised, by means of the caravans of the North, 
over the comparatively barbarous countries of Christen- 
dom. 

The population kept pace with this general prosperity 

of the country. It would appear, from a census instituted 

at Cordova at the close of the tenth century, that there 

two 

lat. 
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give due weight to the inference of an intelligent writer, 
who remarks that their minute cultivation of the soil, the 
cheapness of their lahour, their particular attention to the 
most nutritious esculents, many of them such as would 
he rejected hy Europeans at this day, are indicative of a 
crowded population, like that, perhaps, which swarms over 
Japan or China, where the same economy is necessarily 
resorted to for the mere sustenance of life.* 

Whatever consequence a nation may derive, in its own 
age, from physical resources, its intellectual development 
will form the subject of deepest interest to posterity. The 
most flourishing periods of both not unfrequently coincide. 
Thus the reigns of Ahderrahman the Third, Alhakem the 
Second, and the regency of Almanzor, embracing the latter 
half of the tenth century, during which the Spanish Arabs 
reached their highest political importance, may be regarded 
as the period of their highest civilisation under the Omeyades; 
although the impulse then given carried them forward to 
still further advances in the turbulent times which followed. 
This beneficent impulse is, above all, imputable to Alhakem. 

* See a sensible essay by the Abb^ Correa da Serra on the husbandry 
of the Spanish Arabs, contained in torn. i. of Archives Litt^raires de 
l*Europe, (Paris, 1804.) — Masdeu, Historia Critica, torn. xii. pp. 115, 117, 
127, 131. — Conde, Dominacion de Ids Arabes, torn. i. cap. 44. — Casing 
Bibliotheca Escurialensis, torn. i. p. 338. 

An absurd story has been transcribed from Cardonne, with little hesita- 
tion, by almost evei}' succeeding writer upon this subject. According to 
him, (Hist. d^Afrique et d^Espagne, tom. i. p. 338,) *' the banks of the 
Guadalquivir were lined with no less than twelve thousand villages and 
hamlets.*' The length of the river, not exceeding three hundred miles, 
would scarcely afford room for the same number of farm-houses. Conde's 
version of the Arabic passage represents twelve thousand hamlets, farms, 
and castles, to have ''been scattered over the regions watered by the 
Guadalquivir ;" indicating by this indefinite statement nothing more than 

t extreme populousness of the province of Andalusia. 
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He ■wM one of thoBo rare beings who luTe employed ^le 
awful engine of deepotiam in promoting the liappineBS and 
intelligeDce of hiii Bpecies. In his elegant tastes, appetite 
for knowledge, and munificent patronage, he may be com- 
pared with the beet of the Medici. He asBembled the 
eminent scholarH of his time, both natives and foreigners, 
at bis court, where he emplojed tbem in the most confi- 
dential offices. He converted his palace into an academy, 
' making it the familiar resort of men of letters, at whose 
conferences he personally assisted in his int«rTale of leisure 
from public duty. He selected the most suitable persona 
for the composition of works on cinl and natural history, 
requiring the prefects of his provinces and cities to fumiab, 
as far as pos^ble, the necessary intelligence. He was a 
diligent student, and left many of the volumes which he 
read enriched with his commentaries. Above all, ho was 
intent upon the acquisition of an extensive library. He 
invited illustrious foreigners to send him their works, and 
munificently recompensed them. No donative was so grateful 
to him as a book. He emplojed agents in Egypt, Syria, 
Irak, and Persia, for collecting and transcribing the rarest 
manuscripts ; and his vessels returned freighted with cargoes 
more precious than the spices of the East. In this way he 
amassed a magnificent collection, which was distributed, 
according to the subjects, in various apartments of bis 
palace; and which, if we may credit the Arabian historians, 
amounted to sii hundred thousand volumes.* 



UUtllDI 
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If all this be thought to savour too much of eastern hyper- 
bole, still it cannot be doubted that an amazing number of 
writers swarmed over the Peninsula at this period. Casiri's 
multifarious catalogue bears ample testimony to the emula- 
tion with which not only men, but even women of the 
highest rank, devoted themselves to letters; the latter con- 
tending publicly for the prizes, not merely in eloquence and 
poetry, but in those recondite studies which have usually 
been reserved for the other sex. The prefects of the pro- 
vinces, emulating their master, converted their courts into 
academies, and dispensed premiums to poets and philoso- 
phers. The stream of royal bounty awakened life in the 
remotest districts. But its effects were especially visible in 
the capital. Eighty free schools were opened in Cordova. 
The circle of letters and science was publicly expounded by 
professors, whose reputation for wisdom attracted not only 
the scholars of Christian Spain, but of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the British Isles. For this period of brilliant 
illumination with the Saracens corresponds precisely with 
that of the deepest barbarism of Europe ; when a library of 
three or four hundred volumes was a magnificent endowment 
for the richest monastery; when scarcely a "priest south of 
the Thames," in the words of Alfred, ''could translate 
Latin into his mother tongue ;" when not a single philo- 
sopher, according to Tiraboschi, was to be met with in Italy, 
save only the French Pope, Sylvester the Second, who drew 
his knowledge from the schools of ihe Spanish Arabs, and 
was esteemed a necromancer for his pains.* 

Balbi, in his recent work, ** Esaai Statistiqae sur les Biblioth^uei de 
Vienne." (Vienne, 1835.) 

* Storia dells Lettenturs Italiana, (Roma, 1782-97,) torn. iii. p. 231. 

— Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, (London, 1820,) vol. ill p. 137. 

-Andrei Deir Origine, de' Progreui, e dello State Attuale d' Ogni 
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marts in tlie Mediterranean. In the midst, and crowning 
the whole as with a diadem, rose the heautiful city of 
Granada. In the days of the Moors it was encompassed hy 
a wall, flanked hy a thousand and thirty towers, with seven 
portals.* Its population, according to a contemporary, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century amounted to two 
hundred thousand souls ; t and various authors agree in 
attesting, that, at a later period, it could send forth fifty 
thousand warriors from its gates. This statement will not 
appear exaggerated, if we consider that the native popula- 
tion of the city was greatly swelled by the influx of the 
ancient inhabitants of the districts lately conquered by the 
Spaniards. On the summit of one of the hills of the city 
was erected the royal fortress or palace of the Alhambra, 
which was capable of containing within its circuit forty 
thousand men.} The light and elegant architecture of this 
edifice, whose magnificent ruins still form the most interest- 
ing monument in Spain, for the contemplation of the tra* 
veller, shows the great advancement of the art since the 
construction of the celebrated mosque of Cordova. Its 
graceful porticos and colonnades, its domes and ceilings 
glowing with tints which in that transparent atmosphere 
have lost nothing of their original brilliancy, its airy halls so 
constructed as to admit the perfume of surrounding gardens 
and agreeable ventilations of the air, and its fountains which 
still shed their coolness over its deserted courts, manifest 
at once the taste, opulence, and Sybarite luxury of its 
proprietors. The streets are represented to have been 
narrow, many of the houses lofty, with turrets of curiously- 
wrought larch or marble, and with comicea of shining metal, 
'* that glittered like stars through the dark foliage of the 

TilMiy, Comp. lib. 39, cap. 3. f Zurita, Analcs, lib. 20, cap. 42. 

X L. Marineo, Coaas MemoraUes, foL 169. 
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orange groves ;" aud the whole is compared to " aii 
enamelled vase, sparkling with hyacinths, and emeralds.'** 
Such are the florid strains in which the Arahic writers 
fondly descant on the glories of Granada. 

At the foot of this fahric of the genii lay the cultiyated 
vega, or plain, so celehrated as the arena, for more than 
two centuries, of Moorish and Christian chivalry, every inch 
of whose soil may he said to have heen fertilised with human 
hlood. The Arahs . exhausted on it all their powers of 
elahorate cultivation. They distrihuted the waters of the 
Xenil, which flowed through it, into a thousand channels for 
its more perfect irrigation. A constant succession of fruits 
and crops was ohtained throughout the year. The products 
of the most opposite latitudes were transplanted there with 
success ; and the hemp of the North grew luxuriant under 
the shadow of the vine and the olive. Silk furnished the 
principal staple of a traffic that was carried on through- the 
ports of Almeria and Malaga. The Italian cities, then 
rising into opulence, derived their principal skill in this 
elegant manufacture from the Spanish Arahs. Florence, 
in particular, imported large quantities of the raw material 
frpm them as late as the fifteenth century. The Genoese 
are mentioned as having mercantile estahlishments in Gra- 
nada ; and treaties of commerce were entered into with this 

* Conde, Dominacion do los Arabes, torn. ii,p. 147. — Casiri, Bibliotheca 
Escurialensis, torn, ii, pp. 248 et seq. — Pedraza, Antiguedad y Excelencias 
de Granada, (Madrid, 1608,) lib. 1. — Pedraza baa collected tbe various 
etymologies of tbe term Oranadaf which some writers have traced to the 
fact of the city having been the spot where the pomegranate was first 
introduced from Africa; others to the large quantity ofgraim in which its 
vega abounded ; others again to the resemblance which the city, divided 
into two hills thickly sprinkled with houses, bore to a half opened pome- 
granate. (Lib. 2, cap. 17.) The arms of the city, which were in part com- 
posed of a pomegranate, would seem to favour the derivation of its name 
from that of the fruit. 
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nation, as well as with the crown of Aragon. Their ports 
swarmed with a motley contribution from " Europe, Africa, 
and the Levant ;" so that " Granada," in the words of the 
historian, "became the common city of all nations." 
" The reputation of the citizens for trustworthiness," sajs 
a Spanish writer, " was such, tbat their bare word was more 
relied on than a written contract is now among us ;" and 
he quotes the ssjing of a Catholic bishop, that " Moorish 
works and Spanish faith were all that were necessary to 
make a good Christian."* 

The revenue, which was computed at twelve hundred 
thousand ducata, was derived from similar, but in Borne 
respects heavier impositions than those of the caliphs of 
Cordova. The crown, besides being possessed of valuable 
plantations in tbe vega, imposed the onerous tax of ooe 
seventh on all tbe agricultural produce of tbe kingdom, 
Tbe precious metals were also obtained in considerable 
quantities, and the royal mint was noted for the putitj and 
elegance of its coin.f 

The sovereigns of Granada were for the most part dis- 
tinguished hy liberal tastes. They freely dispensed their 

* Pedrmza, Antigned^ de GrBiiadB, fo!. 101,— Deti]DB,Dilli! RiToluuonl 
dltalia. (Veneui>,ie)S.)— Capmu; J HantplBu, Memoliu Hi5t6rKU 
•obrelt Marina, Comcrcio, 7 Arln de BurceloDS, <Miidrid, 1779-92.) torn, 
fii, p.2ia; torn. iT. pp. e7etaeq. — Conde, Domlnidon ds lot Anbei, torn, 
iii, cap. 26.— Tbe ambaiudor of th« emperor Fiedeiic III, aa hii paiuga 
to the court of Lilboo, in tlie middle of the fifteenlh centuly, contrutj th« 
■npenor eultinUon m well u geaenl dnliBlion of Grtiuda at thia pniod 
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revenues in the protection of letters, the construction of 
sumptuous public works, and, above all, in the display of 
a courtly pomp, unrivalled by any of the princes of that 
period. Each day presented a succession of fetes and 
tourneys, in which the knight seemed less ambitious of the 
hardy prowess of Christian chivalry, than of displaying his 
inimitable horsemanship, and his dexterity in the elegant 
pastimes peculiar to his nation. The people of Granada, 
like those of ancient Rome, seem to have demanded a pei'pe- 
tual spectacle. Life was with them one long carnival, and 
the season of revelry was prolonged until the enemy was at 
the gate. 

During the interval, which had elapsed since the decay 
of the Omeyades, the Spaniards had been gradually rising 
in civilisation to the level of their Saracen enemies ; and, 
while their increased consequence secured them from the 
contempt with which they had formerly been regarded by 
the Mussulmans, the latter, in their turn, had not so far 
sunk in the scale as to have become the objects of the 
bigoted aversion which was, in after days, so heartily visited 
on them by the Spaniards. At this period, therefore, the 
two nations viewed each other with more liberality, probably, 
than at any previous or succeeding time. Their respective 
monarchs conducted their mutual negotiations on a footing 
of perfect equality. We find several examples of Arabian 
sovereigns visiting in person the court of Castile. These 
civilities were reciprocated by the Christian princes. As 
late as 1463, Henry the Fourth had a personal interview 
with the king of Granada, in the dominions of the latter. 
The two monarchs held their conference under a splendid 
pavilion erected in the vega, before the gates of the city ; 
and, after an exchange of presents, the Spanish sovereign 
was escorted to the frontiers by a body of Moorish cavaliers. 
These acts of courtesy relieve in some* measure the ruder 
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features of an almost uninterrupted warfare, that was neces- 
sarily kept up between the rival nations.* 

The Moorish and Christian knights were also in the habit 
of exchanging visits at the courts of their respective masters. 
The latter were wont to repair to Granada to settle their 
affairs of honour, by personal rencounter, in the presence 
of its sovereign. The disaffected nobles of Castile, among 
whom Mariana especially notices the Velas and the Castros, 
often sought an asylum there, and served under the Moslem 
banner. With this interchange of social courtesy between 
the two nations, it could not but happen that each should 
contract somewhat of the peculiarities natural to the other. 
The Spaniard acquired something of the gravity and mag- 
nificence of demeanour proper to the Arabian ; and the 
latter relaxed his habitual reserve, and, above all, the 
jealousy and gross sensuality which characterise the nations 
of the £ast.t 

* A specification of a royal donative in that day may senre to show the 
martial spirit of the age. In one of these, made hy the king of Granada 
to the Castilian sovereign, we find twenty nohle steeds of the royal stud 
reared on the hanks of the Xenil, with superh caparisons, and the same 
number of scimitars richly garnished with gold and jewels ; and in another 
mixed up with perfumes and cloth of gold, we meet with a litter of tame 
lions. (Condc, Dominadon de los Arahes, tom. iii. pp. 163, 183.) This 
latter symbol of royalty appears to have been deemed peculiarly appropriate 
to the kings of Leon. Ferreras informs us that the ambassadors from 
France at the Castilian court, in 1434, were received by John II. with a 
full-grown domesticated lion crouching at his feet. (Hist. d*£spagne, tom. vi. 
p. 401.) The same taste appears still to exist in Turkey. Dr. Clarke, 
in his visit to Constantinople, met with one of these terrific pets, who used 
to follow his master, Hassan Pacha, about like a dog. 

f Conde, Dominaciou do los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 28. — Henriquez del 
Castillo (Crdnica, cap. 138,) gives an account of an intended duel between 
two Castilian nobles, in the presence of the king of Granada, as late as 
1470. One of the parties, Dom Alfonso de Aguilar, fidling to keep hi'- 
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Indeed, if we were to rely on the pictures presented to us 
in the Spanish hallads or romances, we should admit as 
unreserved an intercourse between the sexes to have existed 
among the Spanish Arabs, as with any other people ot 
Europe. The Moorish lady is represented there as an* 
undisguised spectator of the public festivals; while her 
knight, bearing an embroidered mantle or scarf, or some 
other token of her favour, contends openly in her presence 
for the prize of valour, mingles with her in the graceful 
dance of the Zambra, or sighs away his soul in moonlight 
serenades under her balcony.* 

engagement, the other rode round the liBts in triumph, with his adversary's 
portrait coutemptuouely £astened to the tail of his horse. 

* It must he admitted, that these hallads, as far as facts are concerned, 
are too inexact to furnish other than a very slippery foundation for history. 
The most heautiful portion perhaps of the Moorish hallads, for example, is 
taken up with the feuds of the Abencerrages, in the latter days of Granada. 
Yet this family, whose romantic story is stUl repeated to the traveller amid 
the ruins of the Alhambra, is scarcely noticed, as far as I am aware, by con- 
temporary writers, foreign or domestic, and would seem to owe its chief 
celebrity to the apocryphal version of Gines Perez de Hyta, whose ** Mile- 
sian tales," according to the severe sentence of Nic. Antonio, '* are fit only 
to amuse the laiy and the listless." (Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i. p. 536.) 

But, although the Spanish ballads are not entitled to the credit of strict 
historical documents, they may yet perhaps be received in evidence of the 
prevailing character of the social relations of the age ; a remark indeed 
predicable of most works of fiction written by authors contemporary with 
tlie events they describe, and more especially so of that popular minstrelsy, 
which, emanating from a simple, uncorrupted class, is less likely to swerve 
Irom truth than more ostentatious works of art. The long cohabitation o 
the Saracens with the Christians, (full evidence of which is afforded by 
Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. iv. Apend. No. 1 1 ; who quotes a 
document irom the public archives of Catalonia, showing the great number 
of Saracens residing in Aragon even in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the most flourishing period of the Granadian empire,) had 
enabled many of them confessedly to speak and write the Spanish language 
with purity and elegance. Some of the graceful little songs, which are 
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Other circumstances, especially the frescos still extant 
on the walls of the Alhamhra, may he cited as corrohorative 
of the conclusions afforded hy the romanceSf implying a lati- 
tude in the privileges accorded to the sex, similar to that in 
Christian countries, and altogether alien from the genius of 
MahometanlBm.* The chivalrous character ascribed to the 
Spanish Moslems appears, moreover, in perfect conformity 
to this. Thus some of their sovereigns, we are told, after 
the fatigues of the tournament, were wont to recreate their 
spirits with " elegant poetry, and florid discourses of amorous 
and knightly history." The ten qualities, enumerated as 
essential to a true knight, were " piety, valour, courtesy, 
prowess, the gifts of poetry and eloquence, and dexterity in 
the management of the horse, the sword, lance, and bow."t 

still chanted by the peasantry of Spain in their dances to the accompani- 
ment of the castanet, are referred by a competent critic (Conde, de la Poesla 
Oriental, MS.) to an Arabian origin. There can be little hazard, therefore, 
in imputing much of this peculiar minstrelsy to the Arabians themselTes, 
the contemporaries, and perhaps the eyewitnesses, of the events they 
celebrate. 

* Caairi (Bibliotheca Escnrialensis, torn. iL p. 259,) has transcribed a 
passage from an Arabian author of the fourteenth century, inveighing 
bitterly against the luxury of the Moorish ladies, their gorgeous apparel 
and habits of expense, " amounting almost to insanity,^' in a tone which 
may remind one of the similar philippic by his contemporary Dante, against 
his fair countrywomen of Florence. — Two ordinances of a king of Granada, 
cited by C!onde in his History, prescribe the separation of the women from 
the men in the mosques, and prohibit their attendance on certain festivals, 
without the protection of their husbands or some near relative. — Their 
femmes aavantea, as we have seen, were in the habit of conferring freely 
with men of letters, and of assisting in person at the academical seances, — 
And lastly, the frescos alluded to in the text represent the presence of 
females at the tournaments, and the fortunate knight receiving the palm of 
victory from their hands. 

•f* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. i. p. 340 ; tom. iii. p. 119. — 
The reader may compare these essentials of a good Moslem cavalier r' ' 
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The history of the Spanish Arabs^ especially in the latter wars 
of Granada, furnishes -repeated examples, not merely of the 
heroism which distinguished the European chivalry of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but occasionally of a 
polished courtesy that might have graced a Bayai'd or a 
Sidney. This combination of oriental magnificence and 
knightly prowess shed a ray of glory over the closing days 
of the Arabian empire in Spain, and served to conceal, 
though it could not correct, the vices which it possessed in 
common with all Mahometan institutions. 

The government of Granada was not administered with 
the same tranquillity as that of Cordova. Revolutions were 
perpetually occurring, which may be traced sometimes to 
the tyranny of the prince, but more frequently to the fac- 
tions of the seraglio, the soldiery, or the licentious populace 
of the capital. The latter, indeed, more volatile than the 
sands of the deserts from which they originally sprung, 
were driven by every gust of passion into the most frightful 
excesses, deposing and even assassinating their monarchs, 
violating their palaces, and scattering abroad their beautiful 
collections and libraries ; while the kingdom, unlike that of 
Cordova, was so contracted in its extent, that every convul- 
sion of the capital was felt to its farthest extremities. Still, 
however, it held out, almost miraculously, against the Chris- 
tian arms ; and the storms that beat upon it incessantly, for 
more than two centuries, scarcely wore away any thing from 
its original limits. 

Several circumstances may be pointed out as enabling 
Granada to maintain this protracted resistance. Its con- 
centrated population furnished such abundant supplies of 

thoBe enamerated bj old Froissart of a good and true Christian knight of 
his own day : ^ Le gentil chevalier a toutei ces nobles vertus que un 
i^evaller doit avoir : il fut lie, loyal, amoureux, sage, secret, large, pieuz, 
lardi, onlreprenant, et chevaleureux.^^^-Chroniques, liv. 2, chap. 118. 
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soldiers, that its sovereigns could bring into the field an 
army of a hundred thousand men.* Many of these were 
drawn from the regions of Alpuxarras, whose rugged in- 
habitants had not been corrupted by the soft efiFeminacy of 
the plains. The ranks were occasionally recruited, more- 
over, from the warlike tribes of Africa. The Moors of 
Granada are praised by their enemies for their skill with 
the cross-bow, to the use of which they were trained from 
childhood, t But their strength lay chiefly in their cavalry. 
Their spacious vegas afforded an ample field for the display 
of their matchless horsemanship ; while the face of the 
country, intersected by mountains and intricate defiles, 
gave a manifest advantage to the Arabian light-horse over 
the steel-clad cavalry of the Christians, and was particularly 
suited to the wild gueriUa warfare in which the Moors so 
much excelled. During the long hostilities of the country, 
almost every city had been converted into a fortress. The 
number of these fortified places in the territory of Granada 
was ten times as great as is now to be found throughout the 
whole Peninsula.^ Lastly, in addition to these means of 
defence, may be mentioned their early acquaintance with 
gunpowder, which, like the Greek fire of Constantinople^ 
contributed perhaps in some degree to prolong their pre- 
carious existence beyond its natural term. 

But, after all, the strength of Granada, like that of Con- 
stantinople, lay less in its own resources than in the weakness 

* Caairii on Arabian authoritj, computet it at 200,000 men. Bibl. 
EscuriaL torn. i. p. 338. 

t Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 250. 

} Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., torn. vi. p. 169. — These rained fortificar 
tions still thickly stud the border territories of Granada ; and many an 
Andalusian mill, along the banks of the Quadayra and Guadalquiyir, 
retains its battlemented tower, which senred for the defence of its inmatep 
against the forays of the enemy. 

TOL, I. A A 
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of its enemies, who, distracted by the feuds of a turbulent 
aristocracy, especially during the long minorities with which 
Castile was afflicted, perhaps more than any other nation in 
Europe, seemed to he- more remote from the conquest of 
Granada at the death of Henry the Fourth than at that of 
St. Ferdinand in the thirteenth century. Before entering 
on the achievement of this conquest by Ferdinand and Isa* 
bella, it may not be amiss to notice the probable influence 
exerted by the Spanish Arabs on European civilisation. 

Notwithstanding the high advances made by the Arabians 
in almost every branch of learning, and the liberal import of 
certain sayings ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of his religion 
was eminently unfavourable to letters. The Koran, what- 
ever be the merit of its literary execution, does not, we be- 
lieve, contain a single precept in favour of general science.* 
Indeed, during the first century after its promulgation, 
almost as little attention was bestowed upon this by the 
Saracens, as in their ''days of ignorance," as the period 
is stigmatised which preceded the advent of their apostle.t 
But, after the nation had reposed from its tumultuous mili« 
tary career, the taste for elegant pleasures, which naturally 
results from opulence and leisure, began to flow in upon it. 

* D'Herbelot, (Bib. OrieMtale, torn. L p. 630,) unong other authentic 
traditions of Mahomet, quotes one as indicating his encouragement of letters, 
viz. " That the ink of the doctors and the blood of the martyrs are of 
equal price.** M. (Eisner (Des Effets de la Religion de Mohammed, Paris, 
1810,) has cited several others of the same liberal import But such 
traditions cannot be received in evidence of the original doctrine of the 
prophet. They are rejected as apocryphal by the Persians and the ivhole 
sect of the Shiites, and are entitled to little weight with a European. 

f When the caliph Al Mamon encouraged, by his example as well aa 
patronage, a more enlightened policy, he was accused by the more orthodox 
Mussulmans of attempting to subvert the principles of their religion^ 
Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arabum, (Oxon. 1650,) p. 166. 
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It entered npon tiiis new field with ftll its choractetiBtic 
enthusiasra, and Beemed ambitiova of attwung the j»me 
pre-eminence in science that it had already reached in arms. 

It was at the cinDmeiicement of this period of iutellectoal 
fermentation, that the last of the Omeyades, escaping into 
Spain, established there the kingdom of C<H^oTa, and im- 
ported along with him the fondness for loxury and letters 
that had hegim to display itself in the capitals of the East. 
His munificent spirit descended upon his sucuessors ; and, 
oa the hreaking up of the empire, the Tarious capitals. 
Senile, Mnrcia, Malaga, Granada, and others which rose 
npon its ruins, hecame the centres of so many intellectnal 
systems, that continued to emit a steady lostre throu^ the 
clonds and darkness of succeeding centuries. The period of 
this literary drilisation reached for into the fourteenth 
century, and thus, embracing an interral of sis hundred 
years, may be sud to hare exceeded in duration that of 
any other Uterature ancient or modem. 

There were several auspicious circmnstances in the con- 
dition of the Spanish Arabs, which distinguished them from 
their Uahometan brethren. The temperate climate of Spiun 
was far more propitious to robustness and elasticity of intel- 
lect than the sultij regions of Arabia and Africa. Its long 
line of coast and convenient havens opened to it an enlarged 
commerce. Its number of rival states encouraged a gener- 
ous emulation, like that which glowed in ancient Greece and 
modem Italy; and was infinitely more favonrable to the 
development of the mental powers than the fuvextended 
and sluggish empires of Asia. Lastiy, a &miliar intercourse 
with the Europeans served to mitigate in the 
some of the more degrading superstitions ii 
religion, and to impart to them nobler ideas i 
denoe and moral dignity of man than ore to 
lUves of eastern despotism. 
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Under these favourable circumstances, provisions for 
education were liberall/ multiplied ; colleges, academies, 
and gymnasiums springing up spontaneously, as it were, 
not merely in the principal cities, but in the most obscure 
villages of the country. No less than fifty of these colleges 
or schools could be discerned scattered over the suburbs and 
populous plain of Granada. Every place of note seems to 
have furnished materials for a literary history. The copious 
catalogues of writers, still extant in the Escurial, show how 
extensively the cultivation of science was pursued, even 
through its minutest subdivisions; while a biographical 
notice of blind men, eminent for their scholarship in Spain, 
proves how far the general avidity for knowledge triumphed 
over the most discouraging obstacles of nature.* 

The Spanish Arabs emulated their countrymen of the 
East in their devotion to natural and mathematical science. 
They penetrated into the remotest regions of Africa and 
Asia, transmitting an exact account of their proceedings to 
the national academies. They contributed to astronomical 
knowledge by the number and accuracy of their observa- 
tions, and by the improvement of instruments and the 
erection of observatories, of which the noble tower of 
Seville is one of the earliest examples. They famished 
their full proportion in the department of history, which, 
according to an Arabian author cited by D'Herbelot, could 
boast of thirteen hundred writers. The treatises on logic 

* Andres, Letteratu^^ part. 1, cap. 8-10. — Casiri, Bibliotheca Escuriap 
lensis, torn. ii. pp. 71-251, et passim. — I had stated in the early editions, 
on the authority of Casiri, that seventy public libraries existed in Spain at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. A sagacious critic in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January, 1839, in a stricture well deserved on this 
passage, remarks that after a careful examination of the manuscript in the 
Escuiial to which Casiri refers for his account, he could find no warrant for 
the assertion. It must be confessed to savour rather strongly of the 
gigantesque. 
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and metaphysics amount to one ninth of the smriving 
treasures of the Escurial ; and, to conclude this summary of 
naked details, some of their scholars appear to have entered 
upon as various a field of philosophical inquiry as would be 
crowded into a modem encyclopsedia.* 

The results, it must be confessed, do not appear to have 
corresponded with this magnificent apparatus and unriyalled 
activity of research. The mind of the Arabians was distin- 
guished by the most opposite characteristics, which some- 
times, indeed, served to neutralise each other. An acute 
and subtile perception was often clouded by mysticism and 
abstraction. They combined a habit of classification and 
generalisation, with a marvellous fondness for detail ; a 
vivacious fancy with a patience of application that a German 
of our day might envy ; and, while in fiction they launched 
boldly into originality, indeed extravagance, they were con- 
tent in philosophy to tread servilely in the track of their 
ancient masters. They derived their science from versions 
of the Greek philosophers ; but as their previous discipline 
had not prepared them for its reception, they were oppressed 
rather than stimulated by the weight of the inheritance. 
They possessed an indefinite power of accumulation, but 
they rarely ascended to general principles, or struck out 
new and important truths; at least, this is certain in regard 
to their metaphysical labours. 

Hence Aristotle, who taught them to arrange what they 
had already acquired, rather than to advance to new dis- 

* Caairi mentions one of theae univenal geniuaes, wlio published no less 
than a thousand and fifty treatises on the yarious topics of Ethics, History, 
Law, Medicine, &c. — Bibliotheca Esi^urialensis, torn. iL p. 107. — See also 
torn. i. p. 370 ; torn. ii. p. 71 et alibi — Zufiiga, Annales deSevilla, p. 22. 
— D'Herbelot, Bib. Orientale, voce Tarikh, — Masdeu, Historia Critica, 
torn. zixi. pp. 203, 205. — Andres, Letteratura, part. 1, cap. 8. 
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coveries, became the god of their idolatry. They piled 
commentary on commentary, and, in their blind admiration 
of his system, may be almost said to haye been more of 
Peripatetics than the Stagirite himself. The Cordoyan 
Ayerroes was the most eminent of his Arabian com- 
mentators, and undoubtedly contributed more than any 
other indiyidual to establish the authority of Aristotle oyer 
the reason of mankind for so many ages. Yet his yarious 
illustrations haye seryed, in the opinion of European critics, 
to darken rather than dissipate the ambiguities of his 
original, and haye eyen led to the confident assertion that 
he was wholly unacquainted with the Greek language.* 

The Saracens gaye an entirely new face to pharmacy 
and chemistry. They introduced a great yariety of salu- 
tary medicaments into Europe. The Spanish Arabs, in 
particular, are commended by Sprengel aboye their brethren 
for their obseryations on the practice of medicine.f But 
whateyer real knowledge they possessed was corrupted by 

* Consult the sensible, tl^ongh perhaps severe, remarks of Degemndo 
on Arabian science. (Hist, de Philosophie, torn. iv. cap. 24.) — Tho 
reader may also peruse with advantage a disquisition on Arabian metsr 
physics in Tumer^s History of England, vol. iv. pp. 405-449. — Bruckeri 
Hist. Philosophie, torn. iii. p. 105. — Ludovicus Yives seems to have been 
the author of the imputation in the text (Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, 
tom. ii. p. 394.) Averroes translated some of the philosophical works of 
Aristotle from the Greek into Arabic ; a Latin version of which trans- 
lation was afterwards made. Though D'Herbelot is mistaken (Bib* 
Orientale, art Roschd,) in saying that Averroes was the first who translated 
Aristotle into Arabic ; as this had been done two centuries before, at leasty 
by Honain and others in the ninth century, (see Casiri, Bibliotheca Es* 
curialensis, tom. i. p. 304,) and Bayle has shown that a Latin version of 
the Stagirite was used by the Europeans before the alleged period. — See 
art. Averroes, 

*!* Sprengel, Histoire de la M^decine, traduite par Jourdan, (Parif 
1815,) tom. ii. pp. 263 et seq. 
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their inveterate propenuty for myattcal and occult science. 
They too often exhausted both health and fortune in fruit- 
less researches after the elixir of life and the philosopher's 
stone. Their medical presoriptiona were regulated by the 
aspect of the stars. Their physics were debased by magic, 
their cbemistiy degenerated into alchemy, th^ astronomy 
into astrology. 

In the fruitful field of history, their snooess was even 
more equivocaL They seem to have been wholly destitute 
of the philosophical spirit which g^vee life to this kind of 
composition. They were the disciples of fatalism and the 
subjects of a despotic govenunent. Man appeared to them 
only in the contrasted aspects of slave and master. What 
flonld they know of the finer moral relations, or of the higher 
energies of the soul, which are developed nnder free and 
beneficent institntions ? Even conld they have formed con- 
ceptions of these, how wonld they have dared to express 
them! Hence their histories are too often mere barren 
ehronolo^cal det^ls, or fulsome panegyrics on their princes, 
nnenliveoed by a single spark of philosophy or criticism. 

Although the Spanish Arabs are not entitled to the credit 
of having wrought any important revolution in intellectutJ 
or moral science, they are commended by a severe critic, as 
exhibiting in theh writings " the germs of many theoriea 
which have been reproduced as discoveries in later ages,"* 
ftnd they eulently perfected severaJ of those useful arts which 
have had a sensible infiuence on the happiness and improve- 
ment of mankind. Algebra, and the higher mathematics, 
vere taught in their schools, ani 
Europe. The manufacture of paper 
tion of printing, has contributed so 
ctrcolation of knowledge, was derived 

* Degenodo, Hill, de PhiloMphle, 
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has dhcoTered seyeral manuscripts of cotton paper in the 
Escurial as early as 1009, and of linen paper of the date of 
1106 ;* the origin of which latter fabric Tirahoschi has 
ascribed to an Italian of Trevigi, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, f Lastly, the application of gunpowder 
to military science, which has wrought an equally important 
revolution, though of a more doubtful complexion, in the 
condition of society, was derived through the same channel.^ 
The influence of the Spanish Arabs, however, is dis- 
cernible, not so much in the amount of knowledge, as in 
the impulse which they communicated to the long dormant 
energies of Europe. Their invasion was coeval with the 
commencement of that night of darkness which divides 
the modem from the ancient world. The soil had been 
impoverished by long assiduous cultivation. The Arabians 
came like a torrent sweeping down and obliterating even 
the land-marks of former civilisation, but bringing with it 

* Bibliotheca Eacurialenus, torn. u.p. 9. — Andres, Letteratan, port. 1, 
cap. 10. 

i* Letteratura Italiana, torn. y. p. 87. 

t The battle of Crecj furnishes the earliest instance on record of the use 
of artillery by the European Christians ; although Du Cange, among 
several examples which he enumerates, has traced a distinct notice of its 
existence as &r back as 1338. (Glossarium ad Scriptores MedisD et Infima 
Latinitatis, Paris, 1739 ; and Supplement, Paris, 1766 ; voce Bombarda,) 
The history of the Spanish Arabs carries it to a much earlier period. It 
was employed by the Moorish king of Granada at the siege of Baza, in 1312 
and 1325. (Conde, Dominacion de loe Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 18. — Casiri, 
Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. i;. p. 7.) It is distinctly noticed in an 
Arabian treatise as ancient as 1249 ; and finally, Casiri quotes a passage 
from a Spanish author at the close of the eleventh century, (whose MS. 
according to Nic. Antonio, though familiar to scholars, lies still entombed 
in the dust of libraries,) which describes the use of artillery in a naval 
engagement of that period between the Moors of Tunis and of Seville. 
^-Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii. p. 8. — Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Tetus, tom. ii. p. 12. 
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a fertiliBing principle, which, as the waters receded, gave 
new life and loyeliness to the landscape. The writings 
of the Saracens were translated and diffused throughout 
Europe. Their schools were risited hy disciples, who, 
roused from their lethargy, caught somewhat of the generous 
enthusiasm of their masters ; and a healthful action was 
giyen to the European intellect, which, however ill directed 
at first, was thus prepared for the more judicious and suc- 
cessful efforts of later times. 

It is comparatively easy to determine the value of the 
scientific labours of a people, for truth is the same in all 
languages ; but the laws of taste differ so widely in different 
nations, that it requires a nicer discrimination to pronounce 
fairly upon such works as are regulated by them. Nothing 
is more common than to see the poetry of the East con- 
demned as tumid, over-refined, infected with meretricious 
ornaments and conceits, and, in short, as every way contra- 
vening the principles of good taste. Few of the critics, 
who thus peremptorily condemn, are capable of reading a 
line of the original. The merit of poetry, however, consists 
BO much in its literary execution, that a person, to pronpunce 
upon it, should be intimately acquainted with the whole 
import of the idiom in which it is written. The style of 
poetry, indeed of all ornamental writing, whether prose or 
verse, in order to produce a proper effect, must be raised 
or relieved, as it were, upon the prevailing style of social 
intercourse. Even where this is highly figurative and 
impassioned, as with the Arabians, whose ordinary language 
is made up of metaphor, that of the poet must be still more 
so. Hence the tone of elegant literature varies so widely 
m different countries, even in those of Europe, which 
approach the nearest to each other in their principles of 
taste, that it would be found di£Scult, if not impossibV 
to effect a translation of the most admired sp^' 
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which la; open befote them. Not a poet or orator of an; 
eminoace in that Unguage seems to hare been translated 
bj them.* The temperate tone of AtUc composition ap- 
peared tame to the ferrid conceptions of the East. Neither 
did thej venture upon what in Europe are considered the 
higher walks of the art, the drama and the epict None 
of thdr writers in prose or rerse show much attention to 
the development or dissection of character. Their inspira- 
tion exhaled in lyrical effiisions, in elegies, epigrams, and 
idjls. They sometimes, moreover, like the Italians, em- 
ployed verse as the rehicle of instruction in the grave and 
recondite sciences. The general character of their poetry 
is bold, florid, impasuoned, richly coloured with imagery, 
■porkling with conceits and metaphors, and occasionally 
breathing a deep tone of moral sensibility, as in some of 
the plaintive eSusions ascribed by Conde to the royal poets 
of Cordova. The compositions of tbe golden age of the 
Abassides, and of the preceding period, do not seem to have 
been infected with the taint of exaggeration, so offensive to 
a European, which distinguishes the later productions in the 
decay of the empire. 

Whatever be thought of the influence of the Arabic on 
European literature in general, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it has been considerable on the Provengate and 
the Castiliau. In the latter, especially, so far from being 

'Andm, Lstunton, put. IfC^i. 11. — Tat tbla popniu luertion ii 
amtndictgd bj Riiiwuiu, vbo lUtci, tbit botli Homei and Pindir wore 
truiiUtc 
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A decided effect has been produced on the romantio 
literature of Europe by those tales of taity enchantment, bo 
characteristic of oriental genius, and in which it seema to 
hare revelled with uncontrolled delight. These tales, nhich 
fiiniished the principal diTersion of the East, were imported 
bj the Saracens ioto Spain ; and we find the monarchs of 
Cordova solacing their leisure hours with listening to th^ 
raiDti, or norelists, who sang to them 

" Of kdye-lore Mid wur, romuico, *Dd knightlj worlli." • 
The same spirit, penetrating into France, stimulated the 
more sluggish inventions of the trou«ere, and, at a later and 
more polished period, called forth the imperishable creations 
of the Italian muse.t 

It is unfortunate for the Arabians that their literature 
should be locked up In a character and idiom so difficult of 
access to European scholars. Their wild imaginative poetrj, 
searcelj capable of transfiision into a foreign tongue, is 
made known to us only through the medium of bald prose 
tranelation ; while their scientific treatises have been done 
into Latin with an inaccuracy which, to make use of a pun 
ti Caairi's, merits the name of perversions rather than 
versions of the originals. { How obviously inadequate, then, 

* Bjirou'i beutifiil line mtj amm tlmoit x nrdoii of Conde'i SpinUi 
'tczt,"»u<xao* de umu j da upora con mujeAnfioi luice« j on elegajito 
Mtilo." — Domiiudon de lot Ai»bBi, lom. i. p. *S7, 

f Siimondi, in hii Litt^tun du Midi (tom. i. pp. 367 et leq.), ud 
mon fully ia hii B£publiquea lulieunei (tom. ivi pp. 448 et Mq.), 
deriTet Ibe juloDir of the >«, the ideu of bonour, and the deidlj apiril 
of reTeugs, which dutinguUhed the lantheni nitioni of EaioDe in the 
fifteenth wd tizteentb ce 
of the jeilautji of the ni 
of honour mud the tpiri 
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Her cities are emptied of the population with which they 
teemed ia the days of the Saracens. Her climate is 
as fair, hut her fields no longer hloom with the same 
rich and variegated hushandry. Her most interesting 
monuments are those constructed hy the Arahs ; and the 
traveller, as he wanders amid their desolate, hut heautiful 
nuns, ponders on the destinies of a people whose very 
existence seems, now to have heen almost as fanciful as the 
magical creations in one of their own fairy tales. 



Notwithstanding the history of the Arabs is so intimately connected with 
that of the Spaniards, that it may be justly said to form the reyerse side of 
it, and notwithstanding the amplitude of authentic documents in the 
Arabic tongue to be found in the public libraries, the Castilian writers, 
even the most eminent, until the latter half of the last century, with an 
insensibility which can be imputed to nothing else but a spirit of religious 
bigotry, have been content to derive their narratives exclusively from 
national authorities. A fire, which occurred in the Escurial in 1671, 
having consumed more than three quarters of the magnificent collection of 
eastern manuscripts which it contained, the Spanish government, taking 
some shame to itself, as it would appear, for its past supineness, caused a 
copious catalogue of the surviving volumes, to the number of 1 850, to be 
compiled by the learned Casiri ; and the result was his celebrated work, 
** Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis,** which appeared in the years 
1760-70, and which would reflect credit from the splendour of its typo- 
graphical execution on any press of the present day. This work, although 
censured by some later orientalists as hasty and superficial, must ever bo 
highly valued as affording the only complete index to the rich repertory of 
Arabian manuscripts in the Escurial, and for the ample evidence which it 
exhibits of the science and mental culture of the Spanish Arabs. Several 
other native scholars, among whom Andres and Masdeu may be particu- 
larly noticed, have made extensive researches into the literary history of 
this people. Still their political history, so essentilil to a correct know- 
ledge of the Spanish, was comparatively neglected, until Senor Conde, the 
late learned librarian of the Academy, who had given ample evidence of 
bis oriental learning in his version and illustrations of the Nubian Geo- 
grapher, and a Dissertation on Arabic Coins, published in the fift^* *~^"~ 
of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of History, compiler 
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abandant evidence of a wide-spread intelloctaal improvement amid all the 
horrors of anarchy and a ferocious despotism. The work has already been 
translated or rather paraphrased into French. The necessity of an English 
version will doubtless be in a great degree superseded by the History of 
the Spanish Arabs, preparing for the Cabinet Cyclopaedia by Mr. Southey, 
— « writer with whom few Castilian scholars will be willing to compete, 
even on their own ground; and who is, happily, not exposed to the 
national or religious prejudices which can interfere with lus rendering 
p«rfS9ct justice to his subject. 



roL 1. 



freqnentlj resorted to the court of Granada, where, forgetting 
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their ancient fenda, they miDgled irith the Moorish cavaliers 
in the generous pastimeB of cliiralry. 

MulejAbul Hacen, who succeeded his father in 146S, 
was of a very different temperament. Hia fieiy character 
prompted him, when very young, to Tiolate the truce 
by an nnprovolced inroad into Andalu«a ; and, although 
after his accession domestic tronbles occupied him too 
closely to allovr leisure for foreign war, ho eUll cherished iu 
secret the some feelings of anunosify against the Christians. 
When, in 1476, the Spanish sovereigns required, as the 
condition of a renewal of the truce which he soUciled, the 
» payment of the annual tribute imposed on his predecessors, 
he proudly replied, that " the mints of Qranada coined no 
longer gold, but steel." His subsequent conduct did not 
belie the spirit of this Spartan answer.* 

At length, towards the close of the year 1481, the storm 
which had been ao long gathering, burst upon Zahara, a 
small fortified town on the frontier of Andalusia, crowning a 
l(^y eminence, washed at its base by the river Q^adalete, 
which from its poution seemed almost inaccessible. The 
garrison, trusting to these natural defences, suffered itself 
to be surprised, on the night of the 26th of December, by 
the Moorish monarch ; who, scaling the walls under favour 
of a furious tempest, which prevented his approach from 
being readily beard, put to the sword such of the guard aa 
offered resistance, and swept away the whole population of 
&e place, men, women, and children, in slavery to Granada. 

The intelhgence of this disaster caused deep mortification 
to the Spanish sovereigns, BBnpniBllT fai Fepilinnnil l«r 
whose grandfather Zahara 
Moors. Measures were accoi 

* Cudonne, Hiit. d'Afniing at 
Oondc, DomJDidon d« 1« Aisbn, ' 
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that turbulent period, along the crest of a rocky emiDence, 
eDCompaased hy a river at ila base, and, irom its natural 
advantagea, mig^t be deemed impregnable. This strength 
of position, bj rendering aU otber precaurions apparently 
anperfluous, lulled its defenders Into a security lilie that 
which had proved so fatal to Zahara. Albama, as this 
Arabic name implies, was &mous for its bathe, whose 
annual rents are atii to have amounted to five hundred 
thousand ducats. Vhe monarchs of Granada indulging the 
taste common to the people of the East, used to frequent 
this place, with Uieir court, to retresh themselTes with its 
delicious waters, so that Alhama became embellished with 
ail the magnificence of a royal residence. The place was 
still further enriched by ita b^g the d^p6t of the public 
taxes on land, which constituted a principal branch of the 
revenne, afld by its rariouB manufactures of cloth, for which 
its inhabitants were celebrated throughout the kingdom of 
Granada.* 

Diego de Herlo, although atruck with the advantages of 
this conqneet, was not insenuble to the difficulties with 
which it would he attended ; since Alhama whs sheltered 
under the very wings of Granada, from which it lay scarcely 
eight leagues distant, and could be reached only by tra- 
versing the most populous portion of the Moorish territory, 
or by surmounting a precipitous Mrra, or chain of moun- 
tains, which Bcreened it on the north. Without delay, 
however, he communicated the inform"*'"" —liinti lio (•■'i 
recMved to Don Rodrigo Ponce de I^eoii 
aa the person beat fitted by his oapac: 
such an enterprise. This nobleman, 

* Eitndi, FoblacioTi d« Enpifii, lom. U. pp. ' 
Ducripdon do GipaSi, p. S22, noM.— Pulgtr, R 
Mirmol, BebelioD de MoriwM, lib. I, of. 12. 
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ev«7 quarter of the province, have been noticed in the 
preceding pages. The vigorouE administrBtion of Isaliella 
Te^nessed these disorderB, and, after abrid^ng the over- 
grown power of the two nobles, effect«d an apparent {it was 
only apparent) reconciliation between them. The fiery 
spirit of the marquis of Cadiz, no longer allowed to escape in 
domestic hroil, urged him to seek distinction ~ in more 
honourable warfare; and at this moment he lay in hia castle at 
Arcos, looking with a watchful eye over the herders, and 
waiting like a lion in ambush tbo moment when be could 
spring upon bis victim. 

Without hesitation, therefore, he aesumed the enterprise 
proposed by Diego de Merlo, imparting his purpose to Don 
Fedro Henriques adelatUado of Andalusia, a relative of 
Ferdinand, and to the alcajdea of two or three neighbouF- 
ing fortresses. With the aBsistance of these friends ha 
assembled a force, nbich, including those who marched 
under the banner of Seville, amounted to two thousand five 
hundred borse and three thousand foot. His own town of 
Marcbona was appointed as the place of rendesvous. The 
proposed route lay by the way of Antequera, across the 
wild sierras of Alierifa. The mount^n passes, sufficiently 
difficult at a season irhea tbrar numerous ravines were 
choked up by the winter torrents, were rendered still more 
formidable by being traversed in the darkness of night ; for 
the party, in order to conceal tbeur movements, lay by 
during the day. Leaving their baggage on the banks of the 
Yeguos, that they might move forward with greater celerity, 
the whole body at Iragth arrived, after a rapid and most 
painful march, on the third nigh 
in a deep valley about half a leagi 
the marquis first revealed the i 
dition to his soldiers, who, little 
beyond a mere border inroad, we 
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sufficient force to oppose him. But the citizens of Alhama, 
showing a resolution rather to have heen expected from 
men trained in a camp than from the peaceful hurghers of 
a manufacturing town, had sprung to arms at the first alarm, 
and, gathering in the narrow street on which the portal of 
the castle opened, so completely conmianded it with their 
arquehuses and crossbows, that the Spaniards, after an 
ineffectual attempt to force a passage, were compelled to 
recoil upon their defences, amid showers of bolts and balls, 
which occasioned the loss, among others, of two of their 
principal alcajdes. 

A council of war was then called, in which it was even 
advised by some, that the fortress, after having been 
dismantled, should be abandoned as incapable of defence 
against the citizens on the one hand, and the succours which 
might be expected speedily to arrive from Granada on the 
other. But this counsel was rejected with indignation by 
the marquis of Cadiz, whose fiery spirit rose with the 
occasion ; indeed, it was not very palatable to most of his 
followers, whose cupidity was more than ever inflamed by 
the sight of the rich spoil, which, after so many fatigues, 
now lay at their feet. It was accordingly resolved to 
demolish part of the fortifications which looked towards the 
town, and, at all hazards, to force a passage into it. This 
resolution was at once put into execution ; and the marquis 
throwing himself into the breach thus made, at the head of 
his men-at-arms, and shouting his war-cry of " St. Jameg 
and the Virgin," precipitated himself into the thickest of the 
enemy. Others of the Spaniards, running along the out- 
works contiguous to the buildings of the city, leaped into the 
street, and joined their companions there ; while others again 
sallied from the gates, now opened for the second time * 

* Benuddez, Reyes Catdliooe, US. nbi supra. — Conde, Dominadon do 
los Aiabes, cap. 34« — ^L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, foL 172. 
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the appetites of the Spaniards wd^e not yet stimulated by 
that love of carnage which they afterwards displayed in their 
American wars, and which was repugnant to the chivalrous 
spirit with which their contests with the Moslems were 
usually conducted, we may be justified in regarding it as an 
inyention of the enemy.* 

Alhama was now delivered up to the sack of the soldiery, 
and rich indeed was the booty which fell into their hands, — 
gold and silver plate, pearls, jewels, fine silks and cloths, 
curious and costly furniture, and all the various appurte* 
nances of a thriving, luxurious city. In addition to which, 
the magazines were found well stored with the more sub- 
stantial, and, at the present juncture, more serviceable sup- 
plies of grain, oil, and other provisions. Nearly a quarter 
of the population is said to have perished in the various con- 
flicts of the day ; and the remainder, according to the usage 
of the time, became the prize of the victors. A considerable 
number of Christian captives, who were found immured in 
the public prisons, were restored to freedom, and swelled 
the general jubilee with their grateful acclamations. The 
contemporary Oastilian chroniclers record also, with no less 
satisfaction, the detection of a Christian renegade, notorious 
for his depredations on his countrymen, whose misdeeds the 
marquis of Cadiz requited, by causing him to be hung up 
over the battlements of the castle, in the face of the whole 
city. Thus fell the ancient city of Alhama, the first con- 
quest, and achieved with a gallantry and daring unsurpassed 
by any other during this memorable war.f 

The report of thist. disaster fell like the knell of their own 
doom on the ears of the inhabitants of Granada. It seemed 

* Conde, Dominadon de Iob ArabcB, ubi sup. — Pnlgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
pp. 182, 183. — Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, torn. ii. pp. 545, 546. 

f Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 52. — ^Pulgar, Reyes Catc$licoi| 
ubi sup. — Cardonne, Hist. d*Afrique et d*Espagne, torn. iii. p. 254. 
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The intelligence of the conquoBt of Alhama diffused 
general satisfaction throughout Castile, and was especially 
grateful to the sovereigns, who welcomed it as an auspi* 
cious omen of the ultimate success of their designs upon the 
Moors. Thej were attending mass in their rojal palace 
of Medina del Campo, when they received despatches from 
the marquis of Cadiz, informing them of the issue of his 
enterprise. " During all the while he sat at dinner," says a 
precise chronicler of the period, << the prudent Ferdinand was 
revolving in his mind the course hest to be adopted." He 
reflected that the Castilians would soon be beleaguered by 
an overwhelming force from Granada, and he determined at 
all hazards to support them. He accordingly gave orders 
to make instant preparation for departure ; but first accom- 
panied the queen, attended by a solemn procession of the 
court and clergy, to the cathedral chivch of St. James, 
where Te Deum was chanted, and a humble thanksgiving 
offered up to the Lord of hosts for the success with which 
he had crowned their anns. Towards evening, the king set 
forward on his journey to the south, escorted by such nobles 
and cavaliers as were in attendance on his person, leaving 
the queen to follow more leisurely, after having provided 
reinforcements and supplies requisite for the prosecution of 
the war. ♦ 

On the 5ih of March, the king of Granada appeared 
before the walls of Alhama, with an army which amounted 

The romance^ according to Hyta, (not the bast voucher for a ftet,) caiiaed 
inch general lamentation, that it was not allowed to be sung by the Moors 
after the conquest. — (Guerras Civiles de Granada, torn. i. p. 350.) Lord 
Byron^ as the reader recollects, has done this ballad into English. The 
Torsion has the merit of fidelity. It is not his &nlt if his Muse appears to 
little advantage in the plebeian dress of the Moorish minstrel. 

* L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 172« — Conde, Dominadon do lot 
Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 34.~Carbajal, Anales, MS. a^o 1482. — Mariana^ 
Hiit. de Espa&a, torn. ii. pp. 545, 546. 
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town, having but a single well within its walls, was almost 
wholly indebted for its supplies of water to the river which 
flowed at its base. The Moors, by dint of great labour, 
succeeded in diverting the stream so effectually that the 
only communication with it, which remained open to the 
besieged, was by a subterraneous gallery or mine, that had 
probably been contrived with reference to some such emer- 
gency by the original inhabitants. The mouth of this 
passage was comnuuded in such a manner by the Moorish 
archers, that no egress could be obtained without a regular 
skirmish, so that every drop of water might be said to be 
purchased with the blood of Christians, who, ** if they had 
not possessed the courage of Spaniards," says a Castilian 
writer, " would have been reduced to the last extremity." 
In addition to this calamity, the garrison began to be 
menaced with scarcity of provisions, owing to the improvi- 
dent waste of the soldiers, who supposed that the city, 
after being plundered, was to be razed to the ground and 
abandoned.* 

At this crisis they received the unwelcome tidings of the 
failure of an expedition destined for their relief by Alonso 
de Aguilar. This cavalier, the chief of an illustrious house 
since rendered immortal by the renown of his younger 
brother Gonsalvo de Cordova, had assembled a considerable 
body of troops, on learning the capture of Alhama, for the 
purpose of supporting his friend and companion in arms, the 
marquis of Cadiz. On reaching the shores of the Yeguas, 
he received, for the first time, advices of the formidable host 
which lay between him and the city, rendering hopeless any 
attempt to penetrate into the latter with his inadequate force. 
Contenting himself, therefore, with recovering the baggage 

* Garibay, Compendio, torn. iiL lib. 18, cap. 23. — Polgar, RejM 
Caunicos, pp. 183, 184. 
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f 

No sooner did he learn the perilous condition of his 
countrymen in Alhama, than he mustered the whole array 
of his household troops and retainers, which, when com- 
bined with those of the marquis de Villena, of the count de 
Oabra, ^nd those from Seville, in which city the family of 
the Guzmans had long exercised a sort of hereditary influence, 
swelled to the number of five thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot. The duke of Medina Sidonia, putting him- 
self at the head of this powerful body, set forward without 
delay on his expedition. 

When king Ferdinand in his progress to the south had 
reached the little town of Adamuz, about five leagues from 
Cordova, he was informed of the advance of the Andalusian 
chivalry, and instantly sent instructions to the duke to delay 
his march, as he intended to come in person and assume the 
command. But the latter, returning a respectful apology 
for his disobedience, represented to his master the extremi- 
ties to which the besieged were already reduced, and with- 
out waiting for a reply pushed on with the utmost vigour for 
Alhama. The Moorish monarch, alarmed at the approach 
of so powerful a reinforcement, saw himself in danger of 
being hemmed in between the garrison on the one side, and 
these new enemies on the other. Without waiting their 
appearance on the crest of the eminence which separated 
him from them, he hastily broke up his encampment, on the 
29th of March, after aHiege of more than three weeks, and 
retreated on his capital.* 

The garrison of Alhama vicfwed with astonishment the 
sudden departure of their enemies; but their wonder was 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicoa, pp. 183, 184. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 53. — Ferreras, Hist. d^Espagne, torn. vii. p. 572. — Zuniga, An- 
nales de Sevilla, pp. 392, 393. — Cardonne, Hist. d*Afrique et d'Espagne, 
torn. iii. p. 257. 
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converted into joj when thej beheld the bright arms and 
banners of their countrymen gleaming along the declivities 
of the mountains. Thej rushed out with tumultuous trans- 
port to receive them, and poor forth their grateful acknow- 
ledgments, wnile the two conmianders, embracing each 
other in the presence of their united armies, pledged them- 
selves to a mutual oblivion of all past grievances; thus 
affording to the nation the best possible earnest of future 
successes, in the voluntaiy extinction of a feud which had 
desolated it for so many generations. 

Notwithstanding the kindly feelings excited between the 
two armies, a dispute had wellnigh arisen respecting the 
division of the spoil, in which the duke*s army claimed a 
share, as having contributed to secure the conquest which 
• their more fortunate countrymen had effected. But these 
discontents were appeased, though with some difficulty, by 
their noble leader, who besought his men not to tarnish the 
laurels already won, by mingling a sordid avarice with the 
generous motives which had prompted them to the expedition. 
After the necessary time devoted to repose and refreshment 
the combined armies proceeded to evacuate Alhama ; and 
having left in garrison Don Diego Merlo, with a corps of 
troops of the hermandad, returned into their own territories.* 
King Ferdinand, after receiving the reply of the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, had pressed forward his march by the way 
of Cordova, as far as Lucena, with tlte intention of throwing 
himself at all hazards into Alhama. He was not without 
much difficulty dissuaded from this by his nobles, who repre- 
sented the temerity of the enterprise, and its incompetency 
to any good result, even should he succeed with the small 
force of which he was master. On receiving intelligence 

* Pulgar, Rejes OaUSlicos, pp. 183-186.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MSL 
bat. 1, quinc. 1^ dial. 28. 
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that the uege was rased, he returned to Cordova, where he 
was joined bj the queen towards the latter part of April, 
I»abella had been employed in making Tigorons preparaUon 
for carrying on the war, hy enforcing the reqoisito supplies, 
and summoning the orown rassals, and the piincipal nobility 
of the north, to hold themselves in readiness to join the 
royal standard in Andalusia. After this, she proceeded by 
rapid stagee to Cordova, notwithBtanding the state of preg- 
nancy in which she was then far advanced. 

Here the sorereigns received the unwelcome information, 
that the king of Qranada, on the retreat of the Spaniards, 
had agun sat down before Alhama ; having brought with 
him artjllery, from the want of which he had suffered so 
much in the preceding siege. This news stmck a damp 
into the hearts of the CastiUans, many of whom recom- 
mended the total evacnation of a place, " which," they said, 
" was so near the capital that it muet be perpetoally exposed 
to sudden and dangerous assaults ; while, &om the difficulty 
of reaching it, it would cost the Castlliane an incalcnlahle 
waste of blood and treasure in its defence. It was experi- 
ence of these evik which had led (« its abandonment in 
former days, when it had been recorered by the Spanish 
arms from the Saracens." 

Isabella was for from being shaken by these arguments. 
" Qloiy," she said, " was not to be won without danger. 
The present war was one of peculiar difficulties and danger, 
and these 
The strong 
last import 
the enemy' 
the war, : 
adopt a m 
of the nati< 
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of her own enthusiasm in the hreasts of the most 
desponding.* 

It was settled that the king should march to the relief of 
the hesieged, taking with him the most ample supplies of 
forage and proyisions, at the head of a force strong enough 
to compel the retreat of the Moorish monarch. This was 
effected without delay ; and Ahul Hacen once more hreak- 
ing up his camp on the rumour of Ferdinand's approach, 
the latter took possession of the city without opposition, on 
the 14th of May. The king was attended hy a splendid 
train of his prelates and principal nobility ; and he pre- 
pared, with their aid, to dedicate his new conquest to the 
service of the cross, with all the formalities of the Romish 
church. After the ceremony of purification, the three prin- 
cipal mosques of the city were consecrated by the cardinal 
of Spain as temples of Christian worship. Bells, crosses, a 
sumptuous service of plate, and other sacred utensils, were 
liberally furnished by the queen ; and the principal church 
of Santa Maria de la Encarnacion long exhibited a covering 
of the altar, richly embroidered by her own hands. Isabella 
lost no opportunity of manifesting that she had entered into 
the war, less from motives of ambition, than of zeal for the 
exaltation of the true faith. After the completion of these 
ceremonies, Ferdinand, having strengthened the garrison 
vdth new recruits under the command of Portocarrero, lord 
of Palma, and victualled it with three months' provisions, 
prepared for a foray into the vega of Granada. This he 
executed in the true spirit of that merciless warfare, so 

* Bemaldez, Reyes CatdlicoB, MS. cap. 53, 54. — Pulgar states that 
Ferdinand took the more southern route of Antequera, where he received 
the tiding of the Moorish king's retreat. The discrepancy is of no great 
consequence ; hut as Bemaldez, whom I have followed, lived in Andalusia, 
the theatre of action, he may be supposed to have had more accurate 
means of information. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat(51icos, pp. 187, 188. 
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repugnant to the more civilised usage of later timee. not 
only by sweeping away the green, nnripeneil crops, but by 
cutting down the trees, and eradicating the vines ; and 
then, without so much as having broken a lance in the 
expedition, returned in triumph to Cordova.* 

Isabella in the meanwhile was engaged in active mea- 
sures for prosecutiug the war. She issued orders to the 
varioue cities of Castile and Loon, as far as the borders of 
Biscay and Quipuscoa, prescribing the repartimiento, or 
subsidy of provisions, and the quota of troops, to be fur- 
nished by each district respectively, together with an ade- 
quate supply of ammunition and artillery. The whole were 
to be in readiness before Loja by the 1st of July ; when 
Ferdinand was to take the field in person at the head of his 
chivalry, and besiege that strong post. As advices were 
received, that the Moors of Granada were making efforts to 
obtain the co-operation of their African brethren in support 
of the Mahometan empire in Spain, the qneen caused a 
fieet to be manned under the command of her two best 
admirals, with instructions to sweep the Mediterranean as 
far as the Straits of Gibraltar, and thus effectually cut off 
all communication with the Barbary coast, t 

* Oriejo, Quincuagenu, MS. bat. I, quinc. 1, diml. 26.— BcniBldn, 
Rey« CalitlicH, MS. cap. 64, fifi. — Lebrija, Rirum Gctluum Dectuln, 
lib. 1, «p. S. — Conilc, DomuiidoD de In Anbea, ap. 34. — Sduu- ds 
Mfndou, Cr5ii. del Gnn Cudenil, pp. ISO, 181. — Hanuol, Rebfliim de 
MoritcoB, lib. 1, op. IS. 
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In the meanwhile, the effortB of the Spanish Boveteigns to 
procure sappliee adequate to the undertaking agunet Loja, 
had not been crowned with buccobb. The ciUes and die- 
trictB, of which the requiBitions had been made, had dis- 
oovered the tardiaesB usual in such nnwieldj bodies ; and 
their intereat, moreorer, was conwderably impured by their 
distance from the theatre of aotion. Ferdinand, on muo- 
tering bia army towards the latter part of June, found that 
it did not exceed four thousand horse and tweire thousand, 
or indeed, according to some accounts, eight thousand foot ; 
most of them raw militia, who, poorly provided with military 
stores and artillery, formed a force ohTiously inadequate to 
the magnitude of his enterprise. Some of his counsellors 
would have persuaded hiia, from these considerations, to 
turn his arms against some weaker and more assailable 
point than Loja. But Perdinand burned with a desire for 
distinction in the new war, and suffered his ardour for 
once to get the better of his prudence. The distrust felt 
by the leaders seems to have infected the lower ranks, who 
drew the most unfavourahle prognostics from ibe dejected 
mien of those who bora the royal standard to the catheilral 
of Cordova, in order to receive the benediction of the church 
before entering on the expedition.* 

Ferdinand, crossing the Xenil at Ecija, arrived agun 
on its bonks before Ltga, on the 1st of July. The army 
encamped among the hills, whose deep ravines obstructed 
communication between its different quarters ; while the 
level plains below were intersected by nnmerous canals, 
equally unfavourable to the manceuvras of die men-at-arms. 
The duke of Villa Hermosa, the king's brother, and c 
general of the bennandad, an officer of large expe 

• Bcnisldn, Rijei Citdlico*, HS.ap. SB.— Muun^ Bi>t ' 
tam. ii. pp. 249, 350.— Cudonui!, Uiit d'Afriqae at d'Eipag^ 
pp. S£9, 260. 
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woald have persuaded Ferdiuand to attempt, by throwing 
bridges across the river lower down the stream, to approach 
the city on the other side. But his counsel was overruled 
by the Castilian officers, to whom the location of the camp 
had been intrusted, and who neglected, according to Zurita, 
to advise with the Andalusian chiefs, although far better 
instructed than themselves in Moorish warfare.* 

A large detachment of the army was ordered to occupy a 
lofty eminence, at some distance, called the Heights of 
Albohacen, and to fortify it with such few pieces of ord- 
nance as they had, with the view of annoying the city. 
This commission was intrusted to the marquises of Cadiz 
and Villena, and the grand master of Calatrava ; which last 
nobleman had brought to the field about four hundred horse 
and a large body of infantry from the places belonging to 
his order in Andalusia. Before the intrenchmeut could be 
fully completed, Ali Atar, discerning the importance of this 
commanding station, made a sortie from the town, for the 
purpose of dislodging his enemies. The latter poured out 
from their works to encounter him ; but the Moslem general, 
scarcely waiting to receive the shock, wheeled his squadrons 
round, and began a precipitate retreat. The Spaniards 
eagerly pursued ; but, when they had been drawn to a suffi- 
cient distance from the redoubt, a party of Moorish ginetes, 
or light cavalry, who had crossed tho river unobserved 
during the night and lain in ambush, after the wily fashion 
of Arabian tactics, darted from their place of concealment, 
and galloping into the deserted camp, plundered it of its 
contents, including the lombards, or small pieces of artillery, 
with which it was garnished. The Castilians, too late per- 
ceiving their error, halted from the pursuit, and returned 
with as much speed as possible to the defence of their camp. 

* L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 173.~Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
p. 187.— Zarita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 316, 317. 
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* 

All Atar, turning also, hung close on their rear, so that, 
when the Christians arrived at the summit of the hill, they 
found themselves hemmed in between the two divisions of 
the Moorish armj. A brisk action now ensued and lasted 
nearly an hour ; when the advance of reinforcements from 
the main body of the Spanish army, which had been delayed 
by distance and impediments on the road, compelled the 
Moors to a prompt but orderly retreat into their own city. 
The Christians sustained a heavy loss, particularly in the 
death of Rodrigo Tellez Giron, grand master of Calatrava. 
He was hit by two arrows, the last of which, penetrating 
the joints of his harness beneath his sword-arm, as he was 
in the act of raising it, inflicted on him a mortal wound, of 
which he expired in a few hours, says an old chronicler, 
after having confessed, and performed the last duties of a 
good and faithful Christian. Although scarcely twenty- 
four years of age, this cavalier had given proofs of such 
signal prowess, that he was esteemed one of the best knights 
of Castile ; and his death threw a general gloom over the 
whole army.* 

Ferdinand now became convinced of the unsuitableness of 
a position, which neither admitted of easy communication 
between the different quarters of his own camp, nor enabled 
him to intercept the supplies daily passing into that of his 
enemy. Other inconveniences also pressed upon him. His 
men were so badly provided with the necessary utensils for 
dressing their food, that they were obliged either to devour 
it raw, or only half cooked. Most of them being new 
recruits, unaccustomed to the privations of war, and many 
exhausted by a wearisome length of march before joining 

* Rades j Andrada, Las Tres Ordenea, fol. 80, 81. — L. Marineo. 
Cosas Memorables, foL 173. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestanim Decades, i 
lib. 1, cap. 7* — Conde, Doroinacion de loa Arabes, torn. uL d. ?^ ^ 
€arbajal, Anales, MB. afio 1482. 
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the army, they began openly to murmur, and even to desert 
in great numbers. Ferdinand therefore resolved to fall back 
as far as Rio Frio, and await there patiently the arrival of 
such fresh reinforcements as might put him in condition to 
enforce a more rigorous blockade. 

Orders were accordingly issued to the cavaliers occupying 
the Heights of Albohacen to break up their camp, and fall 
back on the main body of the army. This was executed on 
the following morning before dawn, being the 4th of July. 
No sooner did the Moors of Loja perceive their enemy 
abandoning his strong position, than they sallied forth in 
considerable force to take possession of it. Ferdinand's 
men, who had not been advised of the proposed manceuvre, 
no sooner beheld the Moorish array brightening the crest of 
the mountain, and their own countrymen rapidly descending, 
than they imagined that these latter had been surprised in 
their intrenchments during the night, and were now flying 
before the enemy. An alarm instantly spread through the 
whole camp. Instead of standing to their defence, each one 
thought only of saving himself by as speedy a flight as 
possible. In vain did Ferdinand, riding along their broken 
files, endeavour to reanimate their spirits and restore order. 
He might as easily have calmed the winds, as the disorder 
of a panic-struck mob, unschooled by discipline or experience. 
Ali Atar's practised eye speedily discerned the confusion 
which prevailed through the Christian camp. Without 
delay, he rushed forth impetuously at the head of his whole 
array from the gates of Loja, and converted into a real 
danger what had before been only an imaginary one.* 

At this perilous moment, nothing but Ferdinand's coolness 

• Pulgar, Reyes Cat6UcoB, pp. 189-191.— Beraaldez, Reyci Catd 
licos, MS. (ap. 58.— Conde, Dominacion de Iob Arabes, torn, iii, pp. 214 
217.— Cardonne, Hiit. d'Afrique ct d'Espagne, torn, iil pp. 260, 261. 
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could have saved the army from total destruction. Putting 
himself at the head of the royal guard, and accompanied 
by a gallant band of cavaliers, who held honour dearer 
than life, he made such a determined stand against the 
Moorish advance, that Ali Atar was compelled to pause in 
his career. A furious struggle ensued betwixt this devoted 
little band and the whole strength of the Moslem army. 
Ferdinand was repeatedly exposed to imminent peril. On 
one occasion he was indebted for his safety to the marquis 
of Cadiz, who, charging at the head of about sixty lances, 
broke the deep ranks of the Moorish column, and, com- 
pelling it to recoil, succeeded in rescuing his sovereign. In 
this adventure he narrowly escaped with his own life, his 
horse being shot under him at the very moment when he 
had lost his lance in the body of a Moor. Never did the 
Spanish chivalry shed its blood more freely. The constable, 
count de Haro, received three wounds in the face. The 
duke Medina Cell was unhorsed and brought to the 
ground, and saved with difBculty by his own men ; and the 
count of Tendilla, whose encampment lay nearest the city» 
received several severe blows, and would have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, had it not been for the timely aid 
of his friend, the young count of Zufiiga. 

The Moors, finding it so difficult to make an impression 
on this iron band of warriors, began at length to slacken 
their efforts, and finally allowed Ferdinand to draw off the 
remnant off his forces without further opposition. The 
king continued his retreat without halting, as far as the 
romantic site of the Pefia de los Enamorados, about seven 
leagues distant from Loja ; and, abandoning all thoughts of 
offensive operations for the present, soon after returned to 
Cordova. Muley Abul Hacen arrived the foUowiug day 
with a powerful reinforcement from Granada, and swept the 
country as far as Rio Frio. Had he come but a few hours 
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sooner, there would have heen few Spaniards left to tell the 
tale of the rout of Loja.* 

The loss of the Christians must have heen very consider- 
ahle, including the greater part of the haggage and the 
artillery. It occasioned deep mortification to the queen ; 
hut, though a severe, it proved a salutary lesson. It showed 
the importance of more extensive preparations for a war 
which must of necessity he a war of posts ; and it taught 
the nation to entertain greater respect for an enemy, who, 
whatever might he his natural strength, must hecome 
formidable when armed with the energy of despair. 

At this juncture, a division among the Moors themselves 
did more for the Christians than any successes of their own. 
This division grew out of the vicious system of polygamy, 
which sows the seeds of discord among those whom nature 
and our own happier institutions unite most closely. The 

* Bemaldez, Reyes Oatdlicos, MS. cap, 58. — Conde, Dominacion de 
los Arabes, torn. iii. pp. 214-217. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat^licos, ubi supra. — 
— Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 1, cap. 7. — The Pena de los 
EnarrvoTodoB received its name from a tragical incident in Moorish history. 
A Christian slave succeeded in inspiring the daughter of his master, a 
wealthy Mussulman of Granada, with a passion for himself. The two 
lovers, after some time, fearful of the detection of their intrigue, resolved 
to make their escape into the Spanish territory. Before they could effect 
their purpose, however, they were hotly pursued by the damseFs father at 
the head of a party of Moorish horsemen, and overtaken near a precipice 
which rises between Archidona and Antequera. The unfortunate fugitives, 
who had scrambled to the summit of the rocks, finding all further escape 
impracticable, after tenderly embracing each other, threw themselves 
headlong from the dizzy heights, preferring this dreadful death to falling 
into the hands of their vindictive pursuers. The spot consecrated as the 
scene of this tragic incident has received the name of Rock of the Zovera, 
The legend is prettily told by Mariana, (Hist, de Espafia, torn. ii. pp. 263, 
254,) who concludes with the pithy reflection, that " such constancy would 
have been truly admirable, had it been shown in defence of the true faith, 
lather than in the gratification of lawless appetite." 
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old king of Granada had become so deeply enamoured of a 
Greek slave, that the sultana Zoraya, jealous lest the off- 
spring of her rival should supplant her own in the succession, 
secretly contrived to stir up a spirit of discontent with her 
husband's government. The king, becoming acquainted 
with her intrigues, caused her to be imprisoned in the 
fortress of the Alhambra. But the sultana, binding together 
the scarfs and veils belonging to herself and attendants, 
succeeded, by means of this perilous conveyance, in making 
her escape, together with her children, from the upper 
apartments of the tower in which she was lodged. She was 
received with joy by her own faction. The insurrection 
soon spread among the populace, who, yielding to the 
impulses of nature, are readily roused by a tale of oppres- 
sion ; and the number was still further swelled by many of 
higher rank, who had various causes of disgust with the 
oppressive government of AbulHacen.* The strong fortress 
of the Alhambra, however, remained faithful to him. A war 
now burst forth in the capital, which deluged its streets with 
the blood of its citizens. At length the sultana triumphed; 
Abul Hacen was expelled from Granada, and sought a refuge 
in Malaga, which, with Baza, Guadix, and some other places 
of importance, still adhered to him ; while Granada, and by 
far the larger portion of the kingdom, proclaimed the autho- 
rity of his elder son, Abu Abdallah, or Boabdil, as he is 
usually called by the Castilian writers. The Spanish sove- 

* Conde, Dominacion de los ArabeB, torn. iii. pp. 214-217*— Cardonne, 
Hist d'Afrique et d'Espas^e, torn. iii. pp. 262, 263. — Marmol, Rebelion 
de MoriBCOB, lib. 1, cap. 12. — Bemaldez states that great umbrage was taken 
at the influence which the king of Granada allowed a person of Christian 
lineage, named Venegas, to exercise over him. Pulgar hints at the 
bloody massacre of the Abencerrages, which, without any better authority 
that I know of, forms the burden of many an ancient ballad, and has lost 
nothing of its romantic colouring under the hand of Gin^s Perez de Hy ta. 
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fi^ thooaaDd head of cattle, shows the fhutfuhiess and 
abundant pasturage in the southern regions of the Penlu- 
snla. The loss afflicted by these terrible forajs fell, eventu- 
ally, most besTily on Granada, in conaequance of her scanty 
territory and insulated poution, which out her off from all 
forfflgn resources. 

Towards the Utter end of October, the court paased 
from Cordova to Madrid, with the intention of remaining 
there the ensuing winter. Madrid, it may be observed, 
however, was so tax &om being recognised as the capital 
of the monarchy at this time, that it was inferior to 
Boveral other cities in wealth and population, and was 
even less frequented than some others, as Valladolid, for 
example, as a royal residence. 

On the first of July, while the court was at Cordova, 
died Alfonso de CariUo, the factious archbishop of Toledo, 
who contributed more than any other to raise Isabella to 
the throne, and who, with the earns arm, had wellnigh 
hurled her from it. He passed the chise of his life in 
retirement and disgi'ace at his town of Alcaic de Henarea, 
where he devoted himself to science, especially to aldiymy; 
in which illusory puramt he is said to have squandered 
his princely revenues with sueh prodigality, aa to leave them 
encumbered with a heavy debt. He was succeeded in the 
primacy by hia ancient rival Bon Pedro Gonzalez de Uen- 
dozft, cardinal of Spain ; a prelate whoao enlarged and 
sagacious views gamed him deserved ascendancy in the 
councils of his sovereigns.* 

The importance of their domestic conoerna did not pre- 

■ Sslaiw de Mendoii, Cr6a. del Gnia CardeiuJ |l 1 
Cluoa Tuonei, lit. SO.— CvbtJBl, Aiulei MS. ifio 1 
AniuUade Nanns, tam. t. f. 11, ed. 1766.— aur Mut; 
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city of Rome ; and certain marks of distinction were Con- 
ferred by his Holiness on the Castilian envoys, not enjoyed 
by those of any other potentate. This event is worthy of 
notice as the first instance of Ferdinand's interference in the 
politics of Italy, in which at a later period he was destined 
to act so prominent a part.* 

The affairs of Navarre at this time were such as to engage 
still more deeply the atten.tion of the Spanish sovereigns. 
The crown of that kingdom had devolved, on the death of 
Leonora, the guilty sister of Ferdinand, on her grandchild, 
Francis Phoebus, whose mother Magdeleine of France held 
the reins of government during her son*s minority.! The 
near relationship of this princess to Louis the Eleventh gave 
that monarch an absolute influence in the councils of Na- 
varre. He made use of this to bring about a marriage 
between the young king, Francis Phoebus, and Joanna 
Beltraneja, Isabella's former competitor for the crown of 
Castile, notwithstanding his princess had long since taken 
the veil in the convent of Santa Clara at Coimbra. It is 
not easy to unravel the tortuous politics of King Louis. 
The Spanish writers impute to him the design of enabling 

* Sismondi, Republiqaes Italiennes, torn. xL cap. 88. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Cat61ico8, pp. 195-198. — ^Zurita, Anales, tarn. iv. fol. 218. 

i* Aleson, Annales de Navarra, lib. 34, cap. 1. — Histoire du Rojaume 
de Navarre, p. 558. 

Leonora*8 son, Gaston de Foiz« prince of Viana, was slain bj an ac- 
cidental woond from a lanoe, at a toumej at Lisbon, in 1469. By the 
princess Magdeleine, his wife, sister of Louis XL, he left two children, 
a son and dangh'ter, each of whom in turn succeeded to the crown of | 

Navarre. Francis Phcsbus ascended the throne on the demise of his 
grandmother Leonora, in 1479. He was distinguished by his personal j/^ 

graces and beauty, and especially by the golden lustre of his hair, from 
which, according to Aleson, he derived his cognomen of Phobbus. As it 
was an ancestral name, however, suc^ an etymology may be t' 
somewhat fanciful. 

VOL. I. D D 
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from apprebenflions of any inuuediato aobojuum on that 
quarter." 

Amid their manifold cODCems, Ferdinand, and leabella 
kept their thonghti anzioasly bent on their great enterprise, 
the conquest of Qranads. At a congress general of the 
deputies of the hermandad, held at Finto at the commence- 
ment of the present year, 1483, with the new of leforming 
certain abuses in that institntion, a liberal grant was made 
of eight thousand men, and sixteen thousand beasts of 
harden, for tiie purpoee of conreying aappliea to the garrison 
inAlhama. But the Bovereigns experienced great embar- 
rassment from the want of funds. There ia probably no 
period in which the princes of Europe felt so sensibly th^ 
own penury, as at the cloee of the fifteenth centuiy ; when, 
the demcBoes of the crown hanng been Tery generally 
wasted by the lavishnesa or imbecility of its proprietors, no 
substitute had as yet been found in that searching and well- 
arranged system of taxation which prerailB at the present 
day. The SpanidiS0Ter«gn8, notwithstanding the economy 
which they had introduoed into the finances, felt the pressure 
of these embarraasmentv, pecoliorly, at the present juncture. 
The maintenance of the royal guard and of the vast national 
police of the hermandad, the incessant military <^>erations 
of the late campwgn, together with the equipment of a nary, 
not merely for war, but for maritime discovery, were eo 
many copious drains of the exoheqner.t Under these cir- 

* AInud, ^ nn-lja do Ninm, lib. 34, of. 3 ; lib. S5, cap. 1. — 
Blitoin du Rojumo do H^nin, pp. 578, £79.— La CUde, Hirt. de 
Portugil, (om. iiL pp. 4»&441.— Fulgir, Rtjei Ctldlicoi, p. 199.— 
Muiuii, Hilt, da £q>i£>,tom. iL p. ££1. 

t Lebnji, Binmi OaUtam DecidM, li. lib. 2, cap. 1. 

BcndM ths aniuda in the Hediteimieaa, ■ fleet und«[ 
ynt prowcDting a vojugc of iat«ntj add conquut to tiw ( 
will ba th» lubjcct of mors piiliculir notice hereattn. 
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cumstances, they obtained from the pope a grant of one 
hundred thousand ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues in Castile and Aragon. A bull of crusade 
was also published bj his Holiness, containing numerous 
indulgences for such as should bear arms against the infidel, 
as well as those who should prefer to commute their military 
service for the payment of a sum of money. In addition to 
these resources, the government was enabled on its own 
credit, justified by the punctuality with which it had 
redeemed its past engagements, to negotiate considerable 
loans with several wealthy individuab.''^ 

With these funds the sovereigns entered into extensive 
arrangements for the ensuing campaign ; causing cannon, 
after the rude construction of that age, to be fabricated at 
Huesca, and a large quantity of stone balls, then principally 
used, to be manufactured in the Sierra de Constantina ; 
while the magazines were carefully provided with ammu- 
nition and military stores. 

An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar 
as happening about this time. A common soldier, named 
John de Corral, contrived, under false pretences, to obtain 
from the king of Granada a number of Christian captives, 
together with a large sum of money, with which he escaped 
into Andalusia. The man was apprehended by the warden 
of the frontier of Jaen ; and the transaction being reported 
to the sovereigns, they compelled an entire restitution of the 
money, and consented to such a ransom for the liberated 
Christians as the king of Granada should demand. This 
act of justice, it should be remembered, occurred in an age 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 199. — Mariana, torn. ii. p. 551. — Colec- 
cion de C^dalaa j Otros Doeumentos, (Madrid^ 1829,) torn, iii, No. 25. 

For this important collection, a few copies of which only were printed 
for distrihution, at the expense of the Spanish government, I am indebted 
to tho politeness of Don A. Calderon de la Barca. 
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when the church itself stood ready to sanction any breach of 
faith, however glaring, towards heretics and infidels.* 

While the court was detained in the north, tidings were 
received of a reverse sustained by the Spanish arms, which 
plunged the nation in sorrow far deeper than that occasioned 
by the rout at Loja. Don Alonso de Cardenas, grand 
master of St. James, an old and confidential servant of the 
crown, had been intrusted with the defence of the frontier 
of Ecija. While on this station, he was strongly urged to 
make a descent on the environs of M4aga, by his adalides 
or scouts, men who, being for the most part Moorish de- 
serters or renegadoes, were employed by the border chiefs 
to reconnoitre the enemy's country, or to guide them in 
their marauding ezpeditions.f The district around Malaga 

* Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61id'o8, MS. cap. 58. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 

p. 202. 

Juan de Corral imposed on the king of Granada by means of certain 

credentials, which he had obtained from the Spanish sovereigns \dthout any 

privity on their part to his fraudulent intentions. The story is told in a 

very blind manner by Pulgar. 

It may not be amiss to mention here a doughty feat performed by 
another Castilian envoy, of much higher rank, Don Juan de Vera. Thie 
knight, while conversing with certain Moorish cavaliers in the Alhambra, 
was so much scandalised by the freedom. with which one of them treated 
the immaculate conception, that he gave the circumcised dog the lie, and 
smote him a sharp blow on the head with his sword. Ferdinand, says 
Bernaldez, who tells the story, was much gratified with the exploit, and 
recompensed the good knight with many honours. 

ic The adaZid was a guide, or scout, whose business *it was to make 
himself acquainted with the enemy's country, and to guide the invaders 
mto it Much dispute has arisen respecting the authority and functions of 
this officer. Some writers regard him as an independent leader, or com- 
mander ; and the Dictionary of the Academy defines the term adalid by 
these very words. The Siete Partidas^ however, explains &t length the 
peculiar duties of this officer, conformably to the account I have given (Ed. 
de la Real Acad.; Madrid, 1807 ; part. 2, tit. 2, leyes 1-4.) Bernaldez, 
Pulgar, and the other chroniclers of the Granadize war^ repeatedly notice 
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In th« meaawhile, howerer, tbe marquis o( Cadix had 
rec^ved such intelligeDce from his own adalide» as led him 
to doubt tlie e:tpedteuC7 of a march through intricate defiles, 
inhabited by a pooi and hardy peasantij ; and he stronglj 
adrised to direct the expedition against the ndghboiuing 
town of Almojia. But in this he iras oremiled by tlie 
grand master and the other partnera of his entarprise ; 
many of whom, with the rash confidence of youth, were 
excited rather than intimidated by the prospect of danger. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of March, this gallant little 
army marched fiBth from the gates of Antequera, The 
Tan was intrusted to the adelantado Heurlquet and Don 
Alonso de Aguilar. The oontre divisions were led by 
the marquis of Cadis and the count of Cifuentes, and the 
rear-gard by the grand master of St. James. The number 
of foot, which is uncertain, appears to hare been con- 
siderably less than that of the horse, which amonnted to 
about three thousand, containing the flower of Andalusian 
knighthood, together with the array of St. James, the most 
opulent and powerful of the Spanish military orders. Never, 
Bays an Aragonese historian, had there been seen in these 
times a more splendid body of chivalry ; and such was their 
confidence, he adds, that they deemed theraselTes invincible 
by any force which the Moslems could bring against them. 
The leaders took care not to encumber the movements of the 
army with artillery, camp equipage, or even much forage 
and provisions, for which they trusted to the invaded 

aiteniiTs jodiciil uithority in the pnnnce or diitrict in lAich ho pnrided, 

and in mr wu invalcd with tuprems militaij commi 

hawcver, sa well u the temloriei over vhich he ru 

dificnnt perieds. Aa wleluiUda iteaa to hive been 

DTsr & border province, u Andaliui> for example. 

diil authority of thii offlMr, in hii Teorfi, tom. il 

Stluu da Hsndon, Kgiididei, lib. 2, mf. If. 
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prince Abul Hacen intnuted the command of the corps of 
picked cavalry, with inatmclioiiB to penetrate at once into 
the lower level of the eierra, and encounter the Christians 
entangled in its passea ; while another dirisiOQ, consisting 
chiefiy of arquebuaiers and archers, shonid turn the enemy's 
Sank hj giuning the heights under which he was defilbg. 
This last corps was placed under tlie direction of Roduan 
Benegas, & chief of Christian lineage, according to Ber- 
naldez, and who maj perhaps be identified with the Reduan 
that, in the later Hooriah ballads, seems to be shadowed 
forth as the personification of love and heroism,* 

The Castilian army in the mean time went forward with 
a buo/ant and reckiess confidence, and with very little 
subordinatioa. The divisions occupying the advance and 
centre, disappointed in their expectations of booty, had 
quitted the line of nurch, and dispersed in small parties 
in search of plunder over the adjacent country ; and some 
of the bigh-mettled young cavaliers had the audacity to ride 
up in defiance to the very walls of Malaga. The grand 
master of St. James was the only leader who kept his 
columns unbroken, and marched forward in order of battle. 
Things were in this state, when the Moorish cavalry under 
El Zagat, suddenly emoi^ng from one of the mountain 
passes, appeared before the astonished rear-guard of the 
Christians. The Moors spurred on to the assault, but the 
well-disciplined chivalry of St. James remained unshaken. 
In the fierce itniggle which ensued, the Andaluaiiuu he- 
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tions, retreating and returning to the charge with a celerity 
that sorely distressed their opponents, and at length threw 
them into some disorder. The grand master in consequence 
despatched a message to the marquis of Cadiz, requesting 
his support. The latter, putting himself at the head of 
such of his scattered forces as he could hastily muster, 
readily oheyed the summons. Discerning, on his approach, 
the real source of the grand master's emharrassment, he 
succeeded in changing the field of action hy drawing off the 
Moors to an open reach of the valley, which allowed free 
play to the movements of the Andalusian horse, when the 
comhined squadrons pressed so hard on the Moslems, that 
they were soon compelled to take refuge within the depths 
of their own mountains.* , 

In the meanwhile the scattered troops of the advance, 
alarmed by the report of the action, gradually assembled 
under their respective banners, and fell back upon the rear. 
A council of war was then called. All further progress 
seemed to be effectually intercepted. The country was 
everywhere in arms. The most that could now be hoped 
was, that they might be suffered to retire unmolested with 
such plunder as they had already acquired. Two routes lay 
open for this purpose. The one winding along the sea-shore, 
wide and level, but circuitous, and swept through the whole 
range of its narrow entrance by the fortress of Malaga. 
This determined them unhappily to prefer the other route, 
being that by which they had penetrated the Azarquia, or 
rather a shorter cut, by which the adalides undertook to 
conduct them through its mazes. f 

The little army commenced its retrograde movement 

• Conde, Dominadon de Iob Arabes, torn. iii. p. 217. — ^Pulgar, Rejes 
Catdlicos, p. 204. — Rades y Andrada, Jjas Tres Ordenes, foL 71 , 72. 

-f Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, torn. ii. pp. 552, 553. — ^Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, p. 205. — Zurita, Analcs, torn. iv. fol. 321. 
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with QDdimiDished Bpirit But it was now embairKsaed with 
ibe tranaportation of its plunder, and bj the increasing diffi- 
culties of tte sierra, which, aa they aacended its sides, was 
matted over with impenetrable thickets, and broken up by 
formidable rarinea or channela, out deep into the toil bj th« 
mountain tmrents. The Moon were now aeen mustering 
in con«derable numbers along the heights, and, as they 
were expert marksmen, being tnuned hy early and asMduona 
practice, the ahots from their arquebuses and crosa-bowa 
^equeutly found some aesiulable point in the harness of th« 
Spanl9h men-at-arms. At length, the army, through the 
treachery or ignorance of the guides, was suddenly brought 
to a halt by arriving in a deep glen or eDcloaore, whose rocky 
sides rose with such boldness as to be scarcely practicable for 
infantry, much less for horse. To add to their distresses, 
daylight, without which theyoonld scarcely hope to extricate 
themselTCB, was fast fading away.* 

In this extremity no other alteroative seemed to remtun 
than to attempt to regain the route from which they had 
departed. As all other considerations were now subordinate 
to those of personal safety, it was agreed to abandon the 
spoil acqiured at so much hazard, which greatly retarded 
their morements. As they painfully retraced their steps, 
the darkness of the night was partially dispelled bj 
numerous fires which blaied along the hill tops, and whidi 
showed the figures of their enemies flitting to and fro like 
so many spectres. It seemed, said Bemaldet, as if ten 
thousand torches were glancing along the monottuns. At 
length, the whole body, f<unt with fatigue and hun^r, 
reached the borders of a little stream, which flowed thr 
a valley, whose avenues, aa weU ai the ni^ed heigh 

* Palgar, Smja (^Idliaw, p. 205.— Ouihar, CompeDaiD, 
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which it was commanded, were already occupied by the 
enemy, who poured down mingled volleys of shots, stones, 
and arrows on the heads of the Christians. The compact 
mass presented by the latter afforded a sure mark to the 
artillery of the Moors ; while they, from their scattered 
position, as well as from the defences afforded by the nature 
of the ground, were exposed to little annoyance in return. 
In addition to lighter missiles, the Moors occasionally dis- 
lodged large fragments of rock, which, rolling with tremen- 
dous violence, down the declivities of the hills, spread fright- 
ful desolation through the Christian ranks.* 

The dismay occasioned by these scenes, occurring amidst 
the darkness of night, and heightened by the shrill war- 
cries of the Moors, which rose round them on every quarter, 
seems to have completely bewildered the Spaniards, even 
their leaders. It was the misfortune of the expedition, that 
there was but little concert between the several commanders, 
or, at least, that there was no one so pre-eminent above the 
rest as to assume authority at this awful moment. So far, 
it would seem, from attempting escape, they continued in 
their perilous position, imcertain what course to take, imtil 
midnight ; when at length, after having seen their best and 
bravest followers fall thick around them, they determined at 
all hazards to force a passage across the sierra in the face 
of the enemy. " Better lose our lives," said the grand 
master of St. James, addressing his men, <<in cutting a 
way through the foe, than be butchered without resistance, 
like cattle in the shambles.'*! 

The marquis of Cadiz, guided by a trusty adalid, and 

• Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 60.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
ubi supra. — Cardonne, Hist, d' Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 264-267. 

t Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 206.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres 
Ordenes, fol. 71, 72. 
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accompanied by sixty or seventy lances, was fortunate 
enough to gain a circuitous route less vigilantly guarded by 
the enemy, whose attention was drawn to the movements of 
the main body of the Castilian army. By means of this 
path, the marquis with his little band succeeded, after a 
painful march, in which his good steed sunk imder him 
oppressed with wounds and fatigue, in reaching a valley at 
some distance from the scene of action, where he determined 
to wait the coming up of his friends, who he confidently 
expected would follow on his track.* 

But the grand master and his associates, missing this 
track in the darkness of the night, or perhaps preferring 
another, breasted the sierra in a part where it proved 
extremely difficult of ascent. At every step the loosened 
earth gave way under the pressure of the foot ; and the 
infantry, endeavouring to support themselves by clinging to 
the tails and manes of the horses, the jaded animals, borne 
down with the weight, rolled headlong with their riders on 
the ranks below, or were precipitated down the sides of the 
numerous ravines. The Moors, all the while avoiding a 
close encounter, contented themselves with discharging on 
the heads of their opponents an unintermitted shower of 
missiles of every description.! 

It was not imtil the following morning that the Cas- 
tilians, having surmounted the crest of the eminence, began 
the descent into the opposite valley, which they had the 
mortification to observe was commanded on every point 

* Pulgar, Rejes Catdlicos, loc. cit. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. 
cap. 60. 

f Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 206. 

Mr. Irying, in his " Conquest of Granada,** states that the scene of 
the greatest slaughter in this rout is still known to the inhabitants of the 
Azarquia bj the name of La Cttesta de la Afatamza, or *' The Hill of the 
Massacre.** 
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Bate.* That ndblemaii's division was said to liaTO suffered 
more seyerelj than any other. On the moniing after the 
hloodj passage of the monntaiay he foond himself suddenly 
cut off from hb followers, and surrounded by six Moorish 
eayaliers, against whom he was defending himself with des- 
perate courage, when their leader, Reduan Benegas, struck 
with theinequali^ of the combat, broke in, exclaiming, 
'' Hold ! this is unworthy of good knights." The assail- 
ants sunk back abashed by the rebuke, and left the count to 
th^ commander. A close encounter then took place 
between the two chiefs ; but the strength of the Spaniard 
was no longer equal to his spirit, and, after a brief resistance, 
he was forced to surrender to his generous enemy.t 

The marquis of Cadia had better fortune. After waiUng 
iSl dawn for the coming up of his friends, he concluded 
that they had extricated themselyes by a different route. 
He resolved to provide for his own safety and that of his 
followers ; and, being supplied with a fresh horse, accom- 
plished his escape, after traverang the wildest passages 
of the Axarquia for the distance of four leagues, and got 
into Antequera with but little interruption from the enemy. 
But although he secured his personal safety, the misfortunes 
of the day fell heavily on his house ; for two of his brothers 

* Oriedo^ who doTotet one of hit dialognei to thb aoUemin, Wkjt of 
him, " Fae una do Ui bueiiM lamM do nuoitim EiptlSa on tu tiompo ; y 
muj Mhio 7 pmdente cabtlloro. Hallooo on grandoi eufot j n^gockn do 
ptx 7 do guenm.** — Qamcuagenu, MS. hot. 1, quinc 1, diil. 86. 

*f* Condo, Dominacioii do loo Anhoi, torn. Si. j^ 218. — Zurito, Analot, 
torn. Iv. foL 321.— Garbojal, Analot, MS. o&o 148S.— Pulgir, Royot 
GaUSlicos, uhi tupnu — ^Boraalde^ Royot Gatdlioot» MS. oop. 60. — Cudonnoy 
Hist d^Afziqoo ot d'Eapogno, tba. iii pp. 266, 267. — The count, oocording 
to Oviedo, lemtinod % long whilo % prisoner in Gmasdo, until he vras 
ransomed hj the payment of soToiml thounad doUu of gold.—4)uineaa- 
genss, MS. bat i, qulno. 1| dial« 86. 
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defeat on the Christians. It was, indeed^ clearly miraculous, 
and we may discern in it the special interposition of 
Providence, justly offended with the greater part of those 
that engaged in the expedition ; who, instead of confessing, 
partaking the sacrament, and making their testaments, as 
becomes good Christians, and men that are to bear arms in 
defence of the Holy Catholic Faith, acknowledged that they 
did not bring with them suitable dispositions, but, with little 
regard to God's service, were influenced by covetousness and 
love of ungodly gain.'** 

* Reyes Cat<511co8, MS. cap. 60. 

Pulgar has devoted a large space to the unfortunate expedition to the 
Axarquia. His intimacy with the principal persons of the court enabled 
him, no doubt, to verify most of the particulars which he records. The 
curate of Los Palacios, from the proximity of his residence to the theatre 
of action, may be supposed also to haye had ample means for obtaining the 
requisite information. Yet their sereral accounts, although not strictly 
contradictory, it is not always easy to reconcile with one another. The 
narrative of complex military operations are not likely to be simplified 
under the hands of monkish bookmen. I have endeavoured to make out 
a connected tissue from a comparison of the Moslem with the Castilian 
authorities. But here the meagreness of the Moslem anuals compels us to 
lament the premature death of Conde. It can hardly be expected, indeed, 
that the Moors should have dwelt with much amplification on this humi- 
liating period. But there can be little doubt, that &r more copious 
memorials of theirs than any now published, exist in the Spanish libraries : 
and it were much to be wished, that some oriental scholar would supply 
Conde's deficiency by exploring these authentic records of what may bo 
deemed, as &r as Christian Spain is concerned the most glorious portion of 
her history. 
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common file up to the highest post in the umj ; and whose 
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plebeian blood bad been permitted to mingle witb that of 
royalty, b; the marriage of his daughter with th« joung 
king Abdallah. 

With tliis gallant array, the Moorish monarch tallied 
forth from Granada. As he led the way through the avenue 
which Btin bean the name of the gate of Elrira,* the point 
of his lance came in oont&ct with the aroh, and was broken. 
This Binister omen waa followed by another more alarming. 
A foi, which CTOsaed the path of the army, was seen to nm 
through the ranks, and, notwithfttandmg the showers of 
missiles discharged at him, to make lus escape unhurt. 
Abdallah 's counsellors would have persuaded 'him to aban- 
don, or at least postpone, an enterprise of such ill augury. 

• " Por SB pusrte ds ElTiti 
ule 1DI1J gnu cabtlgidk : 
cuinta del hidalga mora, 
cuJnU> da !■ jegu lujL 

" CuinU plumft J genlilcu, 
caiaui npelW d« pint, 
cainto Ikjo boncguf, 

" CuIdIo de Mpucit d« oro, 
cu4ati> caCribcn de plM> I 
Todi CI gent« nltraui, 
J elpcrU |M batillft. 

" Ed medio dg todoi rllot 
n el nj Cbico de Gnnadi, 

de lu tom> del AUumbn. 

" La nini mgn in mtdra 
de mU muen Is bihU : 
'AUteg<iiide,mlhljo, 
Hiliinu njt, an tu |iurdB.' ' 
Hjria, Quemi da 



Ucndon, Dignidsdea, p. 259.— Sm aln Moralea, Obiu, to 
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The count of Cabra, in the meanwhile, who had lost no 
time in mustering his leyies, set forward at the head of a small 
but well-appointed force, consisting of both horse and foot, 
to the relief of his nephew. He advanced with such celerity 
that he had well-nigh surprised the beleaguering army. As 
he traversed the sierra, which covered the Moorish flank, 
his numbers were partially concealed by the inequalities of 
the ground ; while the clash of arms and the shrill music, 
reverberating among the hills, exaggerated their real magni- 
tude in the^ apprehension of the enemy. At the same time 
the alcayde de los donzeles supported his uncle's advance 
by a vigorous sally from the city. The Granadine infantry, 
anxious only for the preservation of their valuable booty, 
scarcely awaited for the encounter, before they began a 
dastardly retreat, and left the battle to the cavalry. The 
latter, composed, as has been said, of the strength of the 
Moorish cavalry, men accustomed in many a border foray 
to cross lances with the best knights of Andalusia, kept 
their ground with their wonted gallantry. The conflict, so 
well disputed, remained doubtful for some time, until it was 
determined by the death of the veteran chieftain Ali 
Atar, " the best lance," as a Castilian writer has styled 
him, "of all Morisma," who was brought to the ground 
after receiving two wounds, and thus escaped by an 
honourable death the melancholy spectacle of his country's 
humiliation.* 

The enemy, disheartened by this loss, soon began to give 
ground. But, though hard pressed by the Spaniards, they 
retreated in some order, until they reached the borders of 
the Xenil, which were thronged with the infantry, vainly 

* Conde, Dominadon de los Antlws, torn. iii. o^ 86. — Alwrea, Rejrs 
de Anigon, torn. ii. fol. S02.->CwUj«l, Antlee, MS. »fio 1489 
Bernaldes, Reyes Catdlico«| MS. ct^ 61. — Pulfftr, CnSnka, cap. ? 
jSarmol, Rebelion do Moriac<M| lib, l^ eap. 18, 
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Nearly the whole of the Moslem cavaliy were cut up, or 
captured, in this fatal action. Many of them were persons 
of rank, commanding high ransoms. The loss inflicted on 
the infantry was also severe, including the whole of their 
dear-bought plunder. Nine, or indeed, according to some 
accounts, two-and-twenty banners fell into the hands of the 
Christains in this action ; in commemoration of which the 
Spanish sovereigns granted to the count of Cabra, and his 
nephew, the alcayde de los donzeles, the privilege of 
bearing the same number of banners on their escutcheon, 
together with the head of a Moorish king, encirled by 
a golden coronet, with a chain of the same metal around 
the neck.* 

Great was the consternation occasioned by the return of 
the Moorish fugitives to Granada, and loud was the lament 
through its populous streets ; for the pride of many a noble 
house was laid low on that day, and their king (a thing 
unprecedented in the annals of the monarchy) was a pri- 
soner in the land of the Christians. ** The hostile star of 
Islam/' exclaims an Arabian writer, <* now scattered its 
malignant influences over Spain, and the downfall of the 
Mussulman empire was decreed." 

The sultana Zoraya, however, was not of a temper to 
waste time in useless lamentation. She was aware that a 
captive king, who held his title by so precarious a tenure 
as did her son Abdallah, must soon cease to be a king even 
in name. She accordingly despatched a numerous embassy 
to Cordova, with proflers of such a ransom for the prince's 

THe yariouB details, eren to the site of the battle, are told in the uiual 
confused and contradictory manner by the garrulons chroniclers of the 
period. All authorities, however, both Christian and Moorish, agree as to 
its general results. 

* Mendoza, Dignidades, p. 382« — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1 
quinc. 4, dial. 9. 
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lab, and to sach places in Granada as acknowledged 
his authority. In consideration of which, he stipidated to 
Borrender four hundred Christian captives without ransom, 
to pay twelve thousand dohlas of gold annually to the 
Spanish sovereigns, and to permit a free passage, as well as 
furnish supplies to their troops passing through his terri- 
tories, for the purpose of carrying on the war against that 
portion of the kingdom which still adhered to his father. 
Ahdallah moreover hound himself to appear when summoned 
by Ferdinand, and to surrender his own son, with the 
children of his principal nobility, as sureties for his fulfil- 
ment of the treaty. Thus did the unhappy prince barter 
away his honour and his country's freedom for the posses- 
sion of immediate, but most precarious sovereignty ; a 
sovereignty which could scarcely be expected to survive the 
period when he could be useful to the master whose breath 
had made him.* 

The terms of the treaty being thus definitiviely iettled, 
an interview was arranged to take place In^txir^n tb« two 
monarchs at Cordova. The Castilian courtitMr« wt>\tM k«LV« 
persuaded their master to oSbr hU hand for Abd^)«li %d 
salute, in token of his feudal aupr^ma^y \ but )FN^^tMyftA 
replied, *' Were the king of Qr«ittada In b(* <ywii A^mh- 
nions, I might do tliis ; but not wbU« h^ ts «i ^H«i>ft^' \}k 
mine." The Moorish princ« <&nt<?>r«d OordovA wUfc an ^ww^^, 
of his own knights, and a spWndid llimng ^ S^)>M\(»K 
chivalry, who had marched out of the cUy to r^$<M»iiv« kim% 
When Ahdallah entered the royal pres«nctft, K« would 
have prostrated himself on his knees ; but Ferdinand, 
hastening to prevent him, embraced him witli every do* 
monstration of respect. An Arabic interpreter, who acted 

* Pulgar, R«yei Cat<Slicot, ubi lupn. — Conde, Dominacion do lot 
Antbes, cap. 86. 
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of nature soon repaired the ravages of man, and the ensuing 
harvest seemed to shoot up more abundantly from the soil, 
enriched by the blood of the husbandman. A more vigorous 
system of spoliation was now introduced. Instead of one 
campaign, the army took the field in spring and autumn, 
intermitting its efforts only during the intolerable heats of 
summer, so that the green crop had no time to ripen ere it 
was trodden down under the iron heel of war. 

The apparatus for devastation was also on a much greater 
scale than had ever before been witnessed. From the second 
year of the war, thirty thousand foragers were reserved for 
this service, which they effected by demolishing farm-houses, 
granaries, and mills (which last were exceedingly numerous 
in a land watered by many small streams), by eradicating the 
vines, and laying waste the olive-gardens and plantations of 
oranges, almonds, mulberries, and all the rich varieties that 
grew luxuriant in this highly favoured region. This merci- 
less devastation extended for more than two leagues on 
either side of the line of march. At the same time, the 
Mediterranean fleet cut off all supplies from the Barbary 
coast,, so that the whole kingdom might be said to be in a 
state of perpetual blockade. Such and so general was the 
scarcity occasioned by this system, that the Moors were glad 
to exchange their Christian captives for provisions, until 
such ransom was interdicted by the sovereigns, as tending 
to defeat their own measures.* 

Still there was many a green and sheltered valley in 
Granada, which yielded its returns unmolested to the 
Moorish husbandman ; while his gt>anaries were occasionally 
enriched with the produce of a border foray. The Moors, 
too, although naturally a luxurious people, were patient of 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicosy cap. 22. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, 
torn. vi. Ilust. 6. 
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Madrid, a person of much experience, and eztensire militarj 
science, for the day. By these efiforts, unremittingly 
pursued during the whole of the war, Isabella assembled a 
train of artillery such as was probably not possessed at that 
time by any other European potentate.* 

Still the clumsy construction of the ordnance betrayed 
the infancy of the art. More than twenty pieces of artillery 
used at the siege of Baza during this war are still to be 
seen in that city, where they long served as columns in the 
public market-place. The largest of the lombards, as the 
heavy ordnance was called, are about twelve feet in length, 
consisting of iron bars two inches in breadth, held together 
by bolts and rings of the same metal. These were firmly 
attached to their carriages, incapable either of horizontal 
or vertical movement. It was this clumsiness of con- 
struction which led Machiavelli, some thirty years after, 
to doubt the expediency of bringing cannon into field 
engagements ; and he particularly recommends, in his 
treatise on the Art of War, that the enemy's fire should 
be evaded, by intervals in the ranks being left open opposite 
to his cannon, t 

The balls thrown from these engines were sometimes of 
iron, but more usually of marble. Several hundred of the 
latter have been picked up in the fields around Baza, many 
of which are fourteen inches in diameter, and weigh a hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. Yet this bulk, enormous as 
it appears, shows a considerable advance in the art since the 
beginning of the century, whdn the stone balls discharged, 
according to Zurita, at the siege of Balaguer, weighed not 
less than ^vq hundred and fifty pounds. It was very long 

* Pttlgar, Reyes Cat61ico8, cap. 32,41. — ^Zurita, Anales, toin. iv.lib. 20, 
cap. 59. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestanim Decades, ii. lib. 3, c 5. 
f Machiavelli, Arte della Guerra^ lib. 3. 
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before the exact proportions reqmsite for obtaining the 
greatest effective force could be ascertained.* 

The awkwardness with which their artillery was served 
corresponded with the rudeness of its manufacture. It is 
noticed as a remarkable circumstance by the chronicler, 
that two batteries, at the siege of Albahar, discharged one 
hundred and forty balls in the course of a day.f Besides 
this more usual kind of ammunition, the Spaniards threw 
from their engines large globular masses, composed of 
certain inflammable ingredients mixed with gunpowder, 
*< which, scattering long trains of light," says an eye-wit- 
ness, *' in their passage through the air, filled the beholders 
with dismay, and, descending on the roofs of the edifices, 
frequently occasioned extensive conflagration." } 

The transportation of their bulky engines was not the 

* Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., torn. vi. Ilust 6. 

According to Gibbon^ the cannon used bj Mahomet in the siege of 
Constantinople^ about thirtj years before this time, threw stone balls 
which weighed above 600 pounds. The measure of the bore was twelve 
palms. — Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 68. 

*)* Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom., vi. Ilust 6. 

We get a more precise notion of the awkwardness with which the 
artillery was served in the infancy of the sdenoe, from a fact recorded in 
the chronicle of John II., th^t, at the siege of Setenil, in 1407, five 
lombards were able to discharge only forty shot in the course of a day. 
We have witnessed an invention in our time, that of our ingenious 
countryman Jacob Perkins, by which a gun, with the aid of that miracle- 
worker, steam, is enabled to throw a thousand bullets in a single minute. 

X L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 174. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos 
cap. 44. 

Some writers, as the Abb^ Mignot, (Histoire des Rois Catholiqucs 
Ferdinand et Isabelle; Paris, 1766; tom. i. p. 273,) have referred the 
invention of bombs to the siege of Ronda. I find no authority for this. 
Pulgar's words are, ** Tbey made many iron balls, large and small, some 
of which they cast in a mould, having reduced the iron to a state of fusion 
so that it would run like aoy other metal.** 
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least of the difficulties whicb the Spaniards had to encounter 
in this war. The Moorish fortresses were frequently in- 
trenched in the depths of some mountain labyrinth, whose 
rugged passes were scarcely accessible to cavalry. An 
immense body of pioneers, therefore, was constantly em- 
ployed in constructing roads for the artillery across these 
sierras, by levelling the mountains, filling up the interven- 
ing valleys with rocks, or with cork-trees and other timber, 
that grew prolific in the wilderness, and throwing bridges 
across the torrents and precipitous harrancos, Pulgar had 
the curiosity to examine one of the causeways thus con- 
structed preparatory to the siege of Cambil, which, although 
six thousand pioneers were constantly employed in the 
work, was attended with such difficulty, that it advanced 
only three leagues in twelve days. It required, says the 
historian, the entire demolition of one of the most rugged 
parts of the sierra, which no one could have believed prac- 
ticable by human industry.* 

The Moorish garrisons, perched on their mountain fast- 
nesses, which, like the eyry of some bird of prey, seemed 
almost inaccessible to man, beheld with astonishment the 
heavy trains of artillery emerging from the passes where 
the foot of the hunter had scarcely been known to venture. 
The walls which encompassed their cities, although lofty, 
were not of sufficient thickness to withstand long the 
assaults of these formidable engines. The Moors were 
deficient in heavy ordnance. The weapons on which they 
chiefly relied for annoying the enemy at a distance were the 
arquebus and crossbow, with the last of which they were 
unerring marksmen, being trained to it from infancy. 
They adopted a custom, rarely met with in civilised nations 

* Pulgar, Reyee Catdlicos, cap. 51. — Benuldcz, Reyes Cat61icoe, MS. 
cap. 82. 
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of any age, of poisoning their arrows ; distilling for this 
purpose the juice of aconite, or wolfsbane, which grew rife 
in the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, near Granada. 
A piece of linen or cotton cloth, steeped in this decoction, 
was wrapped round the point of the weapon, and the wound 
inflicted by it, however trivial its appearance, was sure to be 
mortal. Indeed, a Spanish writer, not content with this, 
imputes such malignity to the virus, that a drop of it, as he 
asserts, mingling with the blood oozing from a wound, 
would ascend the stream into the vein, and diffuse its 
fatal influence over the whole system.* 

Ferdinand, who appeared at the head of his armies 
throughout the whole of this war, pursued a sagacious 
policy in reference to the beleaguered cities. He was ever 
ready to meet the first overtures to surrender, in the most 
liberal spirit : granting protection of persons, and sucl^ 
property as the besieged could transport with them, and 
assigning them a residence, if they preferred it, in his own 
dominions. Many, in consequence of this, migrated to 
Seville and other cities of Andalusia, where they were 
settled on estates which had been confiscated by the 
inquisitors ; who looked forward, no doubt, with satisfaction 
to the time when they should be permitted to thrust their 
sickle into the new crop of heresy, whose seeds were thus 
sown amid the ashes of the old one. Those who preferred 
to remain in the conquered Moorish territory as Castilian 
subjects, were permitted the free enjoyment of personal 
rights and property, as well as of their religion ; and such 
was the fidelity with which Ferdinand redeemed his en- 

* Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, (Valencia, 1776,) pp. 73, 74. — Zurita, 
Anales, torn. ir. lib. 20, cap. 59. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., torn. vi. 
p. 168. 

According to Mendoza, a decoction of the quince furnished the most 
effectual antidote known against this poison. 
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gagements during the war, by the punishmeut of the least 
'^ infraction of them by his own people, that many, par- 

^^ ticularly of the Moorish peasantry, preferred abiding in 

^ their early homes to removing to Granada, or other places 

y^' of the Moslem dominion. It was, perhaps, a counterpart 

0'' of the same policy which led Ferdinand to chastise any 

^ attempt at revolt, on the part of his new Moorish subjects, 

ii^> the Mudejares, as they were called, with an unsparing 

b^ rigour which merits the reproach of cruelty. Such was the 

\^f military execution inflicted on the rebellious town of Bene- 

l^ maquez, where he commanded one hundred and ten of the 

principal inhabitants to be hung above the walls, and after 
es consigning the rest of the population, men, women, and 

ii9 children, to slavery, caused the place to be razed to the 

3r ^ound. The humane policy usually pursued by Ferdinand 

it seems to have had a more favourable effect on his enemies, 

b who were exasperated rather than intimidated, by this 

d ferocious act of vengeance.* 

a The magnitude of the other preparations corresponded 

} with those for the ordnance department. The amount of 

; forces assembled at Cordova we find variously stated at ten 

*- or twelve thousand horse, and twenty and even forty thou- 

sand foot, exclusive of foragers. On one occasion, the 
whole number, including men for the artillery service and 
the followers of the camp, is reckoned at eighty thousand. 
The same number of beasts of burden were employed in 
transporting the supplies required for this immense host, as 
well as for provisioning the conquered cities standing in the 

* Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. foL 304. — Lebrija, Rerum Oesta- 
rum Decades, ii. lib. 4, cap. 2. — Beraaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 76. 
— Marmoly Rebelion de Mori'scos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 

Pulgar, who is by no means bigoted for the age, seems to think the 
liberal terms granted by Ferdinand to the enemies of the &ith stand in 
need of perpetual i^logy. — See Reyes CattflieoSj cap. 44 et passim. 
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midst of a desolated country. The queen, who took this 
department under her special cognisance, moved along the 
frontier, stationing herself at points most contiguous to the 
scene of operations. There, hj means of posts regularly 
established, she received hourly intelligence of the war. At 
the same time she transmitted the requisite munitions to 
the troops, by means of convoys sufficiently strong to secure 
them against the irruptions of the wily enemy.* 

Isabella, solicitous for every thing that concerned the 
welfare of her people, sometimes visited the camp in person, 
encouraging the soldiers to endure the hardships of war, 
and relieving their necessities by liberal donations of 
clothes and money. She caused also a number of large 
tents, known as '* the queen's hospitals," to be always 
reserved for the sick and wounded, and furnished them with 
the requisite attendants and medicine, at her own charge. 
This is considered the earliest attempt at the formation of a 
regular camp hospital, on record, t 

Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. She 
engaged in it with the most exalted views, less to acquire 
territory, than to re-establish the empire of the Cross over 
the ancient domain of Christendom. On this point she 
concentrated all the energies of her powerful mind, never 
suffering herself to be diverted by any subordinate interest 
from this one great and glorious object. When the king, 
in 1484, would have paused a while from the Granadine 
war, in order to prosecute his claims to Roussillon against 
the French, on the demise of Louis the Eleventh, Isabella 
strongly objected to it ; but, finding her remonstrance inef- 
fectual, she left her husband in Aragon, and repaired tt 

* Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 75. — Pulgar, Reyes Caitflicos, 
cap. 21, 33, 42. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decado^ iL lib. S^ cap. 6.-- 
Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 13. 

t Mom. de la Acad, de Hist., torn. tI. Host. 6. 
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CordoYa, where she placed the cardinal of Spain at the 
head of the army, and prepared to open the campaign in 
the usual vigorous manner. Here, however, she was soon 
joined hj Ferdinand, who, on a cooler revision of the 
subject, deemed it prudent to postpone his projected 
ei^erprise. 

On another occasion in the same year, when the nobles, 
fatigued with the service, had persuaded the king to retire 
earlier than usual, the queen, dissatisfied with the proceed- 
ing, addressed a letter to her husband, in which, afiber 
representing the disproportion of the results to the prepara- 
tions, she besought him to keep the field as long as the 
season should serve. "The grandees," says Lebrija, ** mor- 
tified at being surpassed in zeal for the holy war by a woman, 
eagerly collected their forces, which had been partly 
disbanded, and returned across the borders to renew 
hostilities.*** 

A circumstance, which had frequently frustrated the most 
magnificent military enterprises imder former reigns, was 
the factions of these potent vassals, who, independent of 
each other, and almost of the crown, could rarely be brought 
to act in efficient concert for a length of time, and broke up 
the camp on the slightest personal jealousy. Ferdinand 
experienced something of this temper in the duke of Medina 
Celi, who, when he had received orders to detach a corps of 
his troops to the support of the count of Benavente, refused; 
replying to the messenger, <' Tell your master, that I came 
here to -serve him at the head of my household troops, and 
they go nowhere without me as their leader." The sove- 
reigns managed this fiery spirit with the greatest address, 
and, instead of curbing it, endeavoured to direct it in the 

'*' Lebrija, Reran GeBtaixtm Decades, u. lib. 3, cap. 6. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, cap. 31 
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path of honouraV^ emulation. The queen, who, as their 
hereditary sovereign, received a more deferential homage 
from her Gastilian suhjects than Ferdinand, frequently 
wrote to her nobles in the camp, complimenting some on 
their achievements, and others less fortunate on their inten- 
tions ; thus cheering the hearts of all, says the chronicle, 
and stimulating them to deeds of heroism. On the most 
deserving she freely lavished those honours which cost little 
to the sovereign, but are most grateful to the subject. The 
marquis of Cadiz, who was pre-eminent above every other 
captain in this war for sagacity and conduct, was rewarded, 
after his brilliant surprise of Zahara, with the gift of that 
city, and the titles of marquis of Zahara and duke of 
Cadiz. The warrior, however, was imwilling to resign the 
ancient title under which he had won his laurels, and ever 
after subscribed himself. Marquis Duke of Cadiz.* Still 
more emphatic honours were conferred on the count de 
Cabra, after the capture of the king of Granada. When 
ne presented himself before the sovereigns, who were at 
Vitoria, the clergy and cavaliers of the city marched out to 
receive him, and he entered in solemn procession on the 
right hand of the grand cardinal of Spain. As he advanced 
up the hall of audience in the royal palace, the king and 
queen came forward to welcome him, and then seated him 
by themselves at table, declaring that " the conqueror of 
kings should sit with kings." These honours were followed 
by the more substantial gratuity of a hundred thousand 
maravedis annual rent; "a fat donative," says an old 
chronicler, "for so lean a treasury." The young alcayde 

* After auother d&ring achievement, the BovereignB granted him and his 
heirs the royal suit worn by the monarchs of Castile on Lady-day ; a pre- 
sent, says Abarca, not to be estimated by its cost. — Reyes de Aragon, torn. 

fol. 303. 
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de los donzeles experieneed a aimilmr rM«»ptioii «a tli« 
ensuing day. Such aot8 of royU cond^scensioii were espe^ 
ciallj grateful to the nobility of a court, cireumscribod 
beyond every other in Europe by stately and eeremoniotts 
etiquette. 

The duration of the war of Granada was sodi as to laide 
the militia throughout the kingdom nearly to a loTol with 
regular troops. Many of these levies, indeed, at the 
breaking out of the war, might |u>etend to this character* 
Such were those furnished by the Andaluuan cities, which 
had been long accustomed to skirmishes with their Moslem 
neighbours. Such, too, was the well-appmnted chivalry of 
the military orders, and the orgamsed militia of the her^ 
mandad, which we find sometimes supplying a body of ten 
thousand men for the service. To these may be added the 
splendid throng of cavaliers and hidalgos who swelled the 
retinues of the sovereigns and the great nobility. The 
king was attended in battle by a body-guard of a thousand 
knights, one half light, and the other half heavy armed, 
all superbly equipped and mounted, and trained to arms 
from childhood under the royal eye* 
. Although the burden of the war bore most heavily on 
Andalusia, from its contiguity to the scene of action, yet 
recruits were drawn in abundance from the most remote 
provinces, as Galicia, Biscay, and the Astuiias, from 
Aragou, and even the transmarine dominions of Sicily. 
The sovereigns did not disdain to swell their ranks with 
levies of a humbler description, by promising an entire 
amnesty to those malefactors who had left the country in 
great numbers of late years to escape justice, on condition 

* AWca, Reyes de Aragon, ubi tupnu — Peter Miurtyr, Oput Epist. lib. 
1, epist. 41.— Bernaldex, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 68. — Zurita, Anales, 
torn. iv. cap. 58. 
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of their serving in the Moorish war. Throughout this 
motlej host the strictest discipline and decorum were main- 
tained. The Spaniards have never heen disposed to intem- 
perance ; but the passion for gaming, especially with dice, 
to which they seem to have been immoderately addicted at 
that day, was restrained by the severest penalties.* 

The brilliant successes of the Spanish sovereigns diffused 
general satisfaction throughout Christendom, and volunteers 
flocked to the camp from France, England, and other parts 
of Europe, eager to participate in the glorious triumphs 
of the Cross. Among these was a corps of Swiss mer- 
cenaries, who are thus simply described by Pulgar. "There 
joined the royal standard a body of men from Switzerland, 
a country in upper Germany. These men were bold of 
heart, and fought on foot. As they were resolved never 
to turn their backs upon the enemy, they wore no defensive 
armour, except in front ; by which means they were less 
encumbered in fight. They made a trade of war, letting 
themselves out as mercenaries ; but they espoused only a 
just quarrel, for they were devout and loyal Christians, and 
above all abhorred rapine as a great sin."t The Swiss 
had recently established their military renown by the dis- 
comfiture of Charles the Bold, when they first proved the 
superiority of infantry over the best-appointed chivalry 
of Europe. Their example no doubt contributed to the 
formation of that invincible Spanish infantry, which, under 
the Great Captain and his successors, may be said to have 
decided the fate of Christendom for more than half a 
century. 

Among the foreigners was one from the distant isleT of 
Britain, the Earl of Rivers, or conde de Escalas, as he is 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicoify cap 31 , 67, 69. — Lebrija, Remm Gettanim 
Decades, ii. lib. 2, cap. 10. f Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 21. 
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called from his patronymic. Scales, by the Spanish writers. 
" There came from Britain," says Peter Martyr, " a cavalier, 
young, wealthy, and high-bom. He was allied to the blood 
royal of England. He was attended by a beautiful train of 
household troops three hundred in number, armed, after the 
fashion of their land, with long-bow and battle-axe." This 
nobleman particularly distinguished himself by his gallantry 
in the second siege of Loja, in 1486. After having asked 
leave to fight after the manner of his country, says the 
Andalusian chronicler, he dismounted from his good steed, 
^nd putting himself at the head of his followers, armed like 
himself en bianco, with their swords at their thighs, and 
battle-axes in their hands, he dealt such terrible blows 
around him as filled even the hardy mountaineers of the 
north with astonishment. Unfortunately, just as the 
suburbs were carried, the good knight, as he was mounting 
a scaling-ladder, received a blow from a stone, which dashed 
out two of his teeth, and stretched him senseless on the 
ground. He was removed to his tent, where he lay some 
time under medical treatment ; and, when he had suffi- 
ciently recovered, he received a visit from the king and 
queen, who complimented him on his prowess, and testified 
their sympathy for his misfortune. ''It is little," replied 
he, " to lose a few teeth in the service of him who has given 
me all. Our Lord," he added, '' who reared this fabric, 
has only opened a window, in order to discern the more 
readily what passes within." A facetious response, says 
Peter Martyr, which gave uncommon satisfaction to the 
sovereigns.* 

The queen, not long after, testified her sense of the earl's 
services by a magnificent largess, consisting, among other 

* Peter Martyr, Optia Epist. lib. 1, ep. 62. — Bernaldez, Reyet 
CaUHicoB, MS. cap. 78. 
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things, of twelve AndaluBian horses, two couches with 
richly wrought hangings and coverings of cloth of gold, 
with a quantity of fine linen, and sumptuous pavilions for 
himself and suite. The brave knight seems to have been 
satisfied with this taste of the Moorish wars ; for he soon 
after returned to England, and in 1488 passed over to 
France, where his hot spirit prompted him to take part in 
the feudal factions of that country, in which he lost his life, 
fighting for the duke of Brittany.* 

The pomp with which the military movements were 
conducted in these campaigns, gave the scene rather the 
air of a court pageant than that of the stern array of war. 
The war was one which, appealing both to principles of 
religion and patriotism, was well calculated to inflame the 
imaginations of the young Spanish cavaliers ; and they 
poured into the field, eager to display themselves under the 
eye of their illustrious queen, who, as she rode through the 
ranks mounted on her war-horse, and clad in complete mail, 
afforded no bad personification of the genius of chiyalry. 
The potent and wealthy barons exhibited in the camp aU 
the magnificence of princes. The pavilions decorated with 
various-coloured pennons, and emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of their ancient houses, shone with a splendour 
which a Castilian writer likens to that of the city of Seville.! 
They always appeared surrounded by a throng of pages in 
gorgeous liveries, and at night were preceded by a multitude 
of torches, which shed a radiance like that of day. They 
vied with each other in the costliness of their apparel, 

* Ouilkume de lalignj, Histoire de Charles YIIL, (Paris, 1617,) 
pp. 90-94. 

f Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 75. — This citj, even hefore the 
New World had poured its treasures into its lap, W2S conspicuous for its 
magnificence, as the ancient proverh testifies. — ^Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, 
p. 183. 
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equipage, and plate, and in the variety and delicacy of the 
daintier with which their tahles were covered.* 

Ferdinand and Isahella saw with regret this lavish 
ostentation, and privately remonstrated with some of the 
principal grandees on its evil tendency, especially in seduc- 
ing the inferior and poorer nobility into expenditures 
beyond their means. This Sybarite indulgence, however, 
does not seem to have impaired the martial spirit of the 
nobles. On all occasions they contended with each other 
for the post of danger. The duke del Infantado, the head 
of the powerful house of Mendoza, was conspicuous above 
all for the magnificence of his train. At the siege of 
Illora, 1486, he obtained permission to lead the storming 
party. As his followers pressed onwards to the breach, 
they were received with such a shower of missiles as made 
them falter for a moment. " What, my men," cried he, 
** do you fail me at this hour ? Shall we be taunted with 
bearing more finery on our backs than courage in our 
heart ? Let us not, in God's name, be laughed at as mere 
holiday soldiers ! " His vassals, stung by this rebuke, 
rallied, and, penetrating the breach, carried the place by 
the fiiry of their assault.t 

* Pulgar, Reyes Cat61ico8, cap. 41. 
i* Piilgar, Rejes Catdlicos, o^. 59. — This nobleman, whose name was 
Inigo Lopez de Meodoza, was son of the first duke, Diego Hurtado, who 
supported l8abella''s claims to the crown; Oviedo was present at the siege 
of Illora, and gives a minute description of his appearance there. '* He 
came,*^ says that writer, ** attended bj a numerous body of cavaliers and 
gentlemen, as befitted so great a lord. He displayed all the luxuries which 
belong to a time of peace ; and his tables, which were cuefully served, 
were loaded with rich and curiously wrought plate, of which he had a 
greater profusion than any other grandee in the kingdom.** In another 
place he says, ^ The duke Inigo was a perfect Alexander for his liberality, 
in all his actions princely, maintaining unbounded hospitality among his 
numerous vassals and dependents, and beloved throughout Spain. His 
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Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the soyereigns 
against this ostentation of luxury, they were not wanting 
in the display of royal state and magnificence on all suitable 
occasions. The curate of Los Palacios has expatiated 
with elaborate minuteness on the circumstances of an 
interview between Ferdinand and Isabella in the camp 
before Moclin, in 1486, where the queen's presence was 
solicited for the purpose of devising a plan of future 
operations. A few of the particulars may be transcribed, 
though at the hazard of appearing trivial to readers whc 
take little interest in such details. 

On the borders of the Yeguas, the queen was met by an 
advanced corps, under the command of the marquis duke 
of Cadiz, and, at the distance of a league and a half from 
Moclin, by the duke del Infantado, with the principal 
nobility and their vassals, splendidly accoutred. On the 
left of the road was drawn up in battle array the militia of 
Seville ; and the queen, making her obeisance to the 
banner of that illustrious city, ordered it to pass to her 
right. The successive battalions saluted the queen as she 
advanced, by lowering their standards ; and the joyous 
multitude announced with tumultuous acclamations her 
approach to the conquered city. 

The queen was accompanied by her daughter, the infanta 
Isabella, and a courtly train of damsels, mounted on mules 

jwlaoes were garnished with the moet costly tapestries, jewels, and rich 
stufft of gold and silver. His ch^)el was filled with accomplished singers 
and musicians ; his fiJcons^ hounds, and his whole hunting establishment, 
including a mi^ificent stud of horses, not to be matched hj anj other 
nobleman in the kingdom. Of the truth of all which,** concludes Oviedo, 
** I myself have been an eye-witness, and enough others can testify.** — Seo 
Oriedo, (Qttincuagenas, MS. bat 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8,) who has given the 
genealogy of the Mendozas and Mendozinosy in all its mdless ramifi- 
cations. 
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ricblj caparisoned. The queen herself rode a chesnnt mule, 
seated on a saddle-chair embossed with gold and silver. 
The housings were of a crimson colour ; and the bridle was 
of satin, curiously wrought with letters of gold. The infanta 
wore a skirt of fine yelvet, oyer others of brocade ; a scarlet 
mantilla of the Moorish fashion ; and a black hat trimmed 
with gold embroidery. The king rode forward at the head 
of his nobles to receive her. He was dressed in a crimson 
doublet, with chausses, or breeches, of yellow satin. Over 
his shoulders was thrown a cassock or mantle of rich bro- 
cade, and a sopravest of the same materials concealed his 
cuirass. By his side, close girt, he wore a Moorish scimitar ; 
and beneath his bonnet his hair was confined by a cap or 
head-dress of the finest stuff. 

Ferdinand was mounted on a noble war-horse of a bright 
chesnut colour. In the splendid train of chiyalry which 
attended him, Bemaldez dwells with much satisfaction on 
the English lord Scales. He was followed by a retinue of 
five pages arrayed in costly liveries. He was sheathed in 
complete mail, over which was thrown a French surcoat of 
dark silk brocade. A buckler was attached by golden clasps 
to his arm, and on his head he wore a white French hat 
with plumes. ' The caparisons of his steed were azure silk, 
lined with violet and sprinkled over with stars of gold, and 
swept the ground as he managed his fiery courser with an 
easy horsemanship that excited general admiration. 

The king and queen, as they drew near, bowed thrice 
with formal reverence to each other. The queen, at the 
same time raising her hat, remained in her coif or head-dress, 
with her face uncovered ; Ferdinand, riding up, kissed her 
affectionately on the cheek, and then, according to the pre- 
cise chronicler, bestowed a similar mark of tenderness on his 
daughter Isabella, after giving her his paternal benediction. 
The royal party were then escorted to the camp, where 
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ftiiiUble accommodatioDS had been provided for the queen 
and her fair retinue* 

It may readilj be believed, that the sovereigns did not 
neirlect, in a war like the present, an appeal to the religious 
principle so deeply seated in the Spanish character. AU 
their public acts ostentatiouslj proclaimed the pious nature 
of the work in which they were engaged. They were 
attended in their expeditions by churchmen of the highest 
rank, who not only mingled in the councils of the camp, but 
like the bold bishop of Jaen, or the grand cardinal Mendoza, 
buckled on harness over fochet and hood, and led their 
squadrons to the field, f The queen at Cordova celebrated 
the tidings of every new success over the infidel, by solemn 
procession and thanksgiving with her whole household, as 
well as the nobility, foreign ambassadors, and municipal 
functionaries. In like manner, Ferdinand, on the return 
from his campaigns, was received at the gates of the city, 
and escorted in solemn pomp beneath a rich canopy of state 
to the cathedral church, where he prostrated himself in 
grateful adoration to the Lord of hosts. Intelligence of 

* Bemaldex, Rcye« Catdlicot, MS. cap. 80.— The lively author of « A 
jear in Spain ^ describet^ among other suits of armour still to be seen in 
the museum of the armory at Madrid, those worn by Ferdinand and his 
fllustriouB consort. ** Id one of the most conspicuous stations is the suit ol 
armour usually worn by Ferdinand the Catholic. He seems snugly seated 
upon his war-horse, with a pair of red velvet breeches, after the manner ol 
the Moors, with lifted lance and closed visor. There are several suits ol 
Ferdinand and of his queen Isabella, who was no stranger to the dangers 
of a battle. By the comparative heights of the armour, Isabella would 
seem to be the bigger of the two, as she certainly was the better. — A Yeai 
in Spain, by a young American, (Boston, 1829,) p. 116. 

t Cardinal Mendoza, in the campaign of 1485, oflFered the queen to raise 
a body of 3000 horse, and march at its head to the relief of Alliama, and at 
the same time to supply her with such sums of money as might be neces- 
sary in the present exigency.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlieos^ cap. 50. 
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their triumphant progress in the war was constantly trans- 
mitted to the pope, who retmmed his henedictiony accom- 
panied bj more substantial marks of farour, in bulls of 
crusade, and taxes on ecclesiastical rents. * 

The ceremonials observed on the occupation of a new 
conquest, were such as to affect the heart no less than the 
imagination. " The royal alfereZf* says Marineo, <* raised 
the standard of the Cross, the sign of our salvation, on the 
summit of the principal fortress ; and all who beheld it 
prostrated themselves on their knees in silent worship of the 
Almighty, while the priests chaunted the glorious anthem, 
Te Deum laudamtus. The ensign or pennon of St. James, 
the chivalric patron of Spain, was then unfolded, and all 
invoked his blessed name. Lastly, was displayed the 
banner of the sovereigns, emblazoned with the royal arms ; 
at which the whole army shouted forth, as if with one voice, 
* Castile, Castile ! ' After these solemnities, a bishop led 
the way to the principal mosque, which, after the rites of 
purification, he consecrated to the service of the true faith." 

The standard of the Cross, above referred to, was of 
massive silver, and was a present from pope Sixtus the 
Fourth to Ferdinand, in whose tent it was always carried 
throughout these campaigns. An ample supply of bells, 
vases, missals, plate, and other sacred furniture, was also 
borne along with the camp, being provided by the queen 
for the purified mosques.! 

The most touching part of the incidents usually occurring 
fiX the surrender of a Moorish city, was the liberation of the 
Christian captives immured in its dungeons. On the cap- 
ture of Ronda, in 1485, more than four hundred of these 

* In 1486, we find Ferdinand and Isabella performing a pilgrimage to 
tho flhrinc of St. James of Compostella. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 86. 

■f* L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 173. — Bemald?z, Rejes Cat61icoB, 
MS.cap. 82, 87. 
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MutW(uu»W perttoaa, »evend of them caralien of rank, some 
v4f whum had been taken in the fatal expedition of the 
A\aixj[uia, were rettored to the light of heaven. On being 
Wuught before Ferdinand, they prostrated themseWeB on 
the ground, bathing his feet with tears; while their wan 
and wasted figures, their disherelled locks, their beards 
reaehing down to their girdles, and their limbs loaded with 
heavy manacles, brought tears into the eye of every spec- 
tator. They were then commanded to present themselves 
before the queen at Cordova, who liberally relieved their 
necessities, and, after the celebration of public thanksgiving, 
caused them to be conveyed to their own homes. The 
letters of the liberated captives were suspended in the 
churches, where they continued to be revered by succeeding 
generations as the trophies of Christian warfare.* 

Ever since the victory of Lucena, the sovereigns had 
made it a capital point of their policy to foment the dissen- 
sions of their enemies. The young king Abdallah, after 
his humiliating treaty with Ferdinand, lost whatever con- 
sideration he had previously possessed. Although the 
sultana Zoraya, by her personal address and the lavish 
distribution of the royal treasures, contrived to maintain 
a faction for her son, the better classes of his countrymen 
despised him as a renegade, and a vassal of the Christian 
king. As their old monarch had become incompetent, from 
increasing age and blindness, to the duties of his station in 
these perilous times, they turned their eyes on his brother 
Abdallah, sumamed £1 Zagal, or '' The Valiant," who had 
borne so conspicuous a part in the rout of the Azarquia. 
The Castilians depict this chief in the darkest colours of 
ambition and cruelty ; but the Moslem writers afford no 

* Pulgar, Reyes CaUflicoe, op. 47. — Bernaldez, Reyes CAt61icoff, MS, 
e^ 75. 
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Bucli intimation, and his adyaneement to the throne at that 
crisis seems to he in some measure justified hy his eminent 
talents as a military leader. 

On his way to Granada, he encountered and cut to piecee 
a hody of Calatrava knights from Alhama, and signalised 
his entrance into his new capital hy hearing along the 
hloody trophies of heads dangling from his saddlehow, after 
the harharous fashion long practised in these wars.* It 
was ohserved that the old king Ahul Hacen did not long 
Burvive his brother's accession.! The young king Abdallah 
sought the protection of the Castilian soyereigns in Seyille, 
who, true to their policy, sent him back into his own domi- 
nions with the means of making headway against his riyal. 
The aXf aides and other considerable persons of Granada, 

* Conde^ Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 37. — Cardonue, Hist. 
d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 276^ 28 1, 282. — Abarca, Reyee da 
Aragon^ torn. ii. fol. 304. 

« El enjaeza el caballo 
De lu cabezas de fama,** 

lajB one of the old Mooiiah ballads. A garland of Cbristian heads seeins 
to have been deemed no unsoitable jHresent from a Moslem knight to his 
lady love. Thus one of the Zegries triumphantly asks, 

^ Que Cristianos habeis muerto, 
O escalade que murallas P 
O que cabezas fiunosas 
Ayeis presentado a damas P ** 

This tort of trophy ^vas also borne by the Christian cavaliers. Examples 
of this may be found even as lato as the siege of Granada. See, among 
ithersi the ballad, beginning 

<* A vista de los dos Reyes.** 

•f The Arabic historian alludes to the vulgar report of the old king*s 
assassination by his brother, but leaves us in the dark in regard to his own 
opinion of its credibility. *^ Algunos dicen que le proeuro la mnerte sn her- 
manu el Rev Zagal ; pero Dies lo sabe, que es el unico etemo e inmntable." 
— Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 38. 
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scandalised at these fatal feuds, effected a reconciliatioD, Ob 
the basia of a division of the kingdom between the partieB- 
Bat woands so deep could not be permanently healed. The 
site of the Moorish capital was moat propitioua to the pur- 
poses of faction. It covered two swelling eminences, divided 
from each other by the deep waters of the Darro. The two 
factions poBsessed themselves respectively of these opposite 
quarters. Abdallah was not ashamed to strengthen himself by 
the aid of Christian mercenaries ; and a dreadful conflict was 
carried on for fifty days and nights within the city, which swam 
with the blood that should have been shed only in its defence.* 
Notwithstanding these aiuiliary circumatancea, the pro- 
gress of the Christians was comparatively slow. Every cliff 
seemed to be crowned with a fortress ; and every fortress 
was defended with the desperation of men willing to bury 
themaelvea under its ruins. The old men, women, and 
children, on occasion of a siege, were frequently despatched 
to Granada. Such was the resolution, or rather ferocity of 
the Moors, that Malaga closed its gates against the fugitives 
from Alora, after its surrender, and even massacred some 
of them in cold blood. The eagle eye of El Zagal seemed 

-Cardonne 
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to take iu at a glance the whole extent of his little territory^ 
and to detect every vulnerable point in his antagonist, whom 
he encountered where he least expected it ; cutting off his 
convoys, surprising his foraging parties, and retaliating by 
a devastating inroad on the borders** 

No effectual and permanent resistance, however, could 
be opposed to the tremendous enginexy of the Christians. 
Tower and town fell before it. Besides the principal towns 
of Cartama^ Coin, Setenil, Ronda, Marbella, lUora, termed 
by the Moors ** the right eye," Moclin, ** the shield " of 
Granada, and Loja, after a second and desperate siege in 
the spring of 1486, Bemaldez enumerates more than seventy 
subordinate places in the Val de Cartama, and thirteen 
others after the fall of Marbella. Thus the Spaniards ad* 
vanced their line of conquest more than twenty leagues 
beyond the western frontier of Granada. This extensive 
ttact they strongly fortified and peopled, partly with Chris- 
tian subjects and partly with Moorish, the original occupants 
of the soil, who were secured in the possession of their 
ancient lands under their own law.f 

Thus the strong posts, which may be regarded as the 
exterior defences of the city of Granada, were successively 
Carried. A few positions aloixe remained of sufficient 
strength to keep the enemy at bay. t'he most considerable 
of those was Malaga, which from its maritime situation 
afforded facilities for a communication with the Barbary 
Moors, that the vigilance of the Castilian oniiserS could not 
entirely intercept. On this point, therefore, it was deter- 

* Among other achievements, Zdgal surpriBed and heat the count of 
Cahta in a night attack upon Moclin, and wellnigh retaliated on that nohle- 
man his captore of the Moorish king Ahdallah. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
eap. 48. 

+ Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 75. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
Cap. 48.^ — Lebrija, Renim tSestanim Decades, ii. lib. 3, a^ 5, 7 ; lib. 4 
cap. 2, 3. — M&rmbl, Risbelion de MoriscoSi lib. 1, cap. 12. 
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mined to coneeutrate all the strengtli of the monarchy, bj 
sea and land, in the ensuing campaign of 1487* 

Two of tko most importDat authoritieB for the •ww ef Onuubda are 
Fernando del Pulgar, and Antonio de Lebrija, or NebrinenBit, aa be ie 
called from the Latin Nebrma, 

Few particulars hare been preserved respecting the biography of the 
former. He was probably a native of Pulgar, near Toledo. The Gas- 
tUian writers recognise certain provindalisms in his style belonging to that 
district He was secretary to Henry IV., apd was charged with vaiioui 
confidential functions by him. He seems to have retained his place on 
the accession of Isabella, by whom he was appointed national historio^ 
grapher in 1482, when, from certain remarks in his letters, it would appear 
he was already advanced in years. This office, in the fifteenth oentury, 
comprehended, in addition to the more obvious duties of an historian, the 
intimate and confidential relations of a private secretary. ^ It was the 
business of the chronicler," says Bemaldez, ^ to cany on foreign corre- 
spondence in the service of his master, acquainting himself with whatever 
was passing in other courts and countries, and, by the discreet and con- 
dliatory tenor of Us epistles, to allay such feuds as might arise between 
the king and his nobility, and establish harmony between them.** From 
this period Pulgar remained near the royal person, accompanying thb queen 
in her various progresses through the kingdom, as well as in her military 
expeditions into the Moorish territory. He was consequently an eye- 
witness of many of the warlike scenes which he describes, and from hia 
situation at the court, had access to the most ample and accredited sources 
of information. It is probable he did not survive the capture of Granada, 
as his history falls somewhat short of that event. Pulgar*s Chronicle, in 
the portion oontaining a retrospeotive survey of events previous to 1482, 
may be charged with gross inaccuracy ; but, in all the subsequent period, 
it may be received at perfectly authentic, and has all the air of impar* 
tiality. Every droumstance relating to the conduct of the war is developed 
with equal fulness and precision. His manner of narration, though prolix, 
is perspicuous, and may compare fiivourably with that of contemporary 
writers. His sentiments may compare still more advantageonaly, in point 
of liberality, with those of the Castilian historians of a later age. 

Pulgar left some other works, of which his conmientary on the indent 
satire of ^ Mingo Revulgo," his <* Letters/' and his ^ Claros Varunes," or 
sketches of illustrious men, have alone been published. The last containa 
notices of the most distinguiibed individuals of the court of Henry 17, 
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which, although too indiBcriminstelj encomiastie, are taloable Bubiidiariei 
to an aecnnte acquaantance with the prominent actora of the period* The 
hat and moat elegant edition of Pulgai^a Chronicle waa puhliahed »t 
Yalenda in 1780, from the preaa of Benito Montfort| in laige folio. 

Antonio de Lebrija waa one of {he most actiTO and emdite acholan 
of this peiiod. He waa horn in the proTince of Andalnsia, in 1444. 
After the nsaal discipline at Salamanca, he went at the age of nineteen to 
Italj, idiere he completed hia education in ^le nniyersitj of Bologna.^ 
He returned to Spain ten years after, richly stored with classical learning 
and the liberal arta that were then taught in the flourishing schools of 
Italy. He lost no tiiQe in dispensing to his oountiymen his various 
acquisitions. He was appointed to the two chaira of grammar and poetry 
(a thing unprecedented) in the university of Salamanca, and lectured at 
the same time in these distinct departmenta* He was subsequently pre- 
ftned by CSardinal Ximenes to a professorship in his uniTersity of Alcall 
de Henares, where his services were liberally requited, and where he 
enjoyed the entire ocmfidenoe of his distinguished patron, who consulted 
him on all matters aflfecting the interests of the institution. Here he 
oontinned delivering his lectures and expounding the ancient daasics to 
erowded audiences, to the advanoed age of sevens-eight, when he waa 
carried off by an attack of apoplexy* 

Lefarijay besides his oral tuition, eompoeed works on a grett variety of 
BubjectSi philological, historical, theological, ftc His emendation of the 
sacred text waa visited with the censure of the Inquisition, a ctreumstanoe 
which will not operate to his prejudice with posterity. Lebrija waa ftr 
from being circumscribed by the narrow sentiments of his age. He waa 
wanned with a generous enthusiasm for letters, which kindled a conespond- 
ing flame in the bosoms of his disciples, among whom may be reckoned 
some of the brightest names in the literary annals of the period. Hia 
inatruction effected for classical literature in Spain, what the Uhours of the 
great Italian scholars of the fifteenth century did for it in their country ; 
and he waa rewarded with the substantial gratitude of liis own age, and 
Buch empty honours as could be rendered by posterity. For very many 
yearsy the anniversary of his death waa commemorated by public services, 
^ and a funeral panegyric, in the university of Alcali. 

The dreumstanoes attending the composition of hu Latin Chnmide, so 
often quoted in this history, are very curious. Carbajal says that he 
delivered Pulgar's Chronide, after that writer's death, into Iiebrija*s hands 
for the purpose of being translated into Latin. The latter proceeded in his 
task as far as the year 1486. His history, however, can scarcely be ternw4 
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a translation ; since, although it takes up th« same ihrwd of incident, it it 
diversified by many new ideas and particular facts* litis uiifinished per* 
formance was found among Lebrlja*s papers, after his decease^ with a 
preface containing not a word of acknowledgment to Pulgar. It waf 
ivccordingly published for the first time, in 1545, (the edition referred to in 
this history,) by his son Sancho, as an original production of his &ther. 
Twenty years after, the first edition of Pulgar's original Chronicle was pub* 
lished at Yalladolid, from the copy which belonged to Lebrijai by hit 
grandson Antonio. This work appeared also as Lebrija^s. Copies, how- 
ever, of Pulgar^s Chronicle were preserved in several private libraries ; and 
two years later, I567t his just claims were vindicated by an edition at 
Saragossa, inscribed with his name as its author. 

Lebrija's reputation has sustained some injury from this transaction^ . 
though most undMcrvedly* It seems probable that he adopted Pulgar^a 
text as the basis of his own, intending to continue the narrative to a later 
period. His unfinished manuscript being found among his papers after his 
death, without reference to any authority, was naturally enough given to 
the world as entirely his production. It is more strange, that Pulgar's 
own Chronicle, subsequently printed as Lebrija's, should have contained no 
allusion to its real author. The history, although composed as &r as it 
goes with sufficient elaboration and pomp of style, is one that adds, on th« . 
whole, but little to the fame of Lebrija. It was at best but adding a leaf 
to the laurel on his brow^ and was certainly not worth a plagiarism^ 
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